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KEEPER OF THE FERRY. 


By the Author of “ The Bondage of Brandon.” 


—_e—__—_. 
CHAPTER VIL 
A WICKED RESOLVE. 
Prior. —Wretch, if they fear no spectred inmate shapes—— 
5er—Ceave, trifler. Would you have me feel remorse ? 
Leave ine alone—nor cell, nor chain, nor dungeon 
Speaks to the murderer with the voice of solitude. 
?rior.—Thou sayest trae— 
In cruelty of mercy will I leave thee. 
Reluctant now, as night came on, 
His lonely couch he pre: 
And weared out, he sank to sleep— 
To sleep—but not to rest. Southey. 
Resin Sir Thomas Breckenridge Wicherley left 
Poe ferry-house, he was satisfied that the boy whom 
. om been questioning was no other than the right- 
ielr to the title and estates, the possession of which 
_ — from London to usurp. It seemed almost 
= to think that a little fair-haired boy should 
a escaped the perils of the wreck and the angry 
ves, aud should now be living upon the confines of 
= own property—some day to emerge from a 
. porary obscurity, to hurl the usurper from his 
giddy eminence, and take possession of his own. 
et it was go, 
Sir Thomas was not 
badiy: -disposed mans, 
seusation rising to h 
flaxen-haired youth 
it Were, to cast him 


Maturin. 


naturally a bad-hearted or a 
but he felt a strange, unwonted 
is brain as he looked upon the 
_ had sprung up by magic, as 
1eadlong to the abyss of despair, 
tro too, after he had re ae ssnginialeting himeeli 
85 Lis rt & property he had always looked upon 
pat and by means of which he had hoped to 
rh : = age of dignity and ease. 

. ee at Artbur, the air seemed to change 
prt Spore assume @ sanguinary hue. It was only 
Gino creation of a disordered mind, but it was 
ve of events to ensue shortly. Neither Sir 

or Hindon allowed the ferryman aad his 
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family to guess the nature of the alarming discovery 
they had made. 

When the question was set at rest in the minds of 
the travellers, they thanked the Goodalls for their 
hospitality ; and having inquired the way, set off by a 
bridle path for Baskerdale. 

For half-a-mile or more they proceeded in silence. 
Sir Thomas was the first to speak. 

“No doubt about it, eh, Hindon ?’’ he exclaimed. 
“The story is all probable enough. The Golden 
Nugget was wrecked on this coast. The ferryman 
says he went to render what assistanee he could, and 
that he picked up a man anda boy. The man must 
have been Sir William, and the boy his son. They 
said something about having a casket or a box 
containing papers, didn’t they? The brat’s identity 
will be discovered, as sure as fate, in the course of time, 
Hindon, and then we are as good as ruined. I know 

ion is nine points of the law; but who can stand 
against indefeasible right ? I'll tell you what it is, my 
good fellow, we had better pack up our traps and go 
back to London again. What will be the use of taking 
possession of the property, and living on it long enough 
to make one’s self comfortable and like it, and all that ; 
and, after all, to be ejected—turned ont like a rogue and 
a vagabond, and laughed at by everybody? Oh! by 
Jove! that will not do for me. I must go back to 
town, and tell Sockton Sark all about this most extra- 
ordinary and mysterious affair.” 

Hindon kept his eyes fixed upon the ground, as if 
his mind was abstracted and the words of his com- 
oem were lost upon him, or as if the little quivering 

lades of verdant grass interested him beyond measure 
and he contemplated turning herbalist asa primary 
and direct result of his visit to the country. 

“Why don’t you say something, Hindon?” cried 
Sir Thomas, petulantly. “ You see I am at my wits’ 
end, and you know very well how I hate talking. Say 
something, if it is only to tell me I ama ruined man, 
and can’t help myself. If I see a lame dog, I always 
give him a lift over the style; but fellows like you 
have no Christian charity about them, nota bit. Ifa 
man can’t swim, he may ie er what help, comfert, 

* ve 








Hindon took no notice whatever of his master’s 
tirade ; he contented himself with saying : 

“I was thinking. If you won't do the thinking 
necessary to the success of our plans, it follows asa 
natural consequence, that I must; and the result of my 
deliberations is simply that the boy must be removed. 
Let him be taken away to some part of the country 
where he will not be dangerous.” 

“Taken away!” repeated Sir Thomas ; “ we must 
have no foul play. I—I couldn’t reconcile it to my 
conscience; I couldn't, indeed. Goodness knows f 
sleep badly enough at night now. I used to be able 
to eat salmon and cucumber for supper, and sleep over 
it without dreaming, but I can’t do it now—I can’t, 
indeed; and if I thought that anything either was 
going to happen to that lad through my instrumen- 
tality, or had happened to him, I don't believe I 
should get above half-a-dozen winks of sleep from 
ten till ten. No violence, Hindon.” 

“Who was talking about violence?” replied Hindon, 
who appeared to have caught some of the irrifation 
formerly displayed by his master. “I was only re- 
marking that if we are to enjoy this property with 
a tolerable title, we must loek to the boy. To allow 
him to remain where he is would be nothing more or 
less than madness, for a discovery of facts hostile to 
us must sooner or later take place. For that reason, 
I say, let him be removed and carefully provided for. 
I don’t want to hurt the bay; I wouldn’t touch a hair 
of his head; but we cannot submit tamely to be ousted 
from the property at the very moment of coming in 
to it. Had we enjoyed it some years, and got some- 
thing out of it, it would bo a different thing.” 

“ What a practical fellow you are in money matters; 
you are always for getting something out of every- 
thing you touch. Why, Hindon, you ought to be a 
rich man,” said Sir Thomas. 

“T am not a pauper,” returned the man, with a com- 
placent smile; “ but my wealth or my poverty is not 
the question. Which would you rather do, go back 
to London and live your old hopeless life, or settle 
down at Baskerdale, bea country gentleman, marry 
ee heiress, and let your children inherit the 
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“*Pon my word, Hindon, you area wonderful fellow. 
You paint the picture in very tempting colours; you 
do, indeed,” said Sir Thomas, allowing himself to be 
led away by the prospect. “Ishall be a baronet, with 
a large property, eh? Able to make any nice girl ‘my 
lady?’ It's very tempting. Quitealluring. No duns. 
No people coming bothering for money. Plenty of 
riding and shooting. ‘The best of everything. It’s 
very seductive. It is, indeed. I think 1 shall leave 
the matter to you, Hindon. Just get the brat out of 
the way quietly, but don’t hurt him. Mind that, Hin- 
don; don’t hurt him. You are a clever fellow; you 
must manage it. I think we will elect to stay where 
we are. I won't go to Sockton Sark, and cut my own 
throat by telling him of the brat's existence, as I 
thought of doing at first. Second thoughts are best, 
Hindon, eh? My poor father always told me to dis- 
trust impulses, ‘because t- act on impulse would be to 
do what women are constantly in the habit of doing.” 

Hindon smiled in a covert manner at the compromise 
with his conscience which his weak-minded master 
had made, Sir Thomas appeared to think that he was 
guilty of mo crime or offence in condemning the 
rightful heir to the Wichcrley estates to a life of ob- 
scurity. He robbed him of his property and of his 
title; he prevented him from being properly educated 
and taking his position amongst those with whom, by 
birth, he was entitled to rank and associate. He had 
told Hindon solemnly that he would permit no blood- 
shed, and Hindun had promised that no blood should 
be shed; and because he spared the boy's life, he 
thought he was entitled to unlimited praise for a mag- 
nanimous resolve. 

This was shallow reasoning. 

“Ts thias-the house? ” exclaimed Sir Thomas, point- 
ing to amedifice, peeping through the trees, a little 
distance ip front of them. “That must be Basker- 
dale. It isa fine place; I begin to take quite a fancy 
to it. ’Pon my word, that’s very pretty; look at the 
moat, Hindon, and the eastellatedfront. Quite feudal, 
eh? Andthe deer in the park; are you fond of venison, 
you dog, eh?” 

“This must be Baskerdale,” replied Hindon. “Isn't 
that some one coming to meet us? ‘Phat must be the 
steward, of whom we heard from Sockton Sark. I 
shallin a day or two have the extreme pleasure of 
overhauling his accounts.” 

Mr. Lister appeared to have espied the baronet and 
his man from some part of the ground, for he walled 
quickly down the avenue with the palpable intention 
of meeting them. He approached with a smirk, and 
a smile, and making a bow, said, addressing Sir 
Thomas: 

“Pray, whom may I have the honour of address- 
ing ?” 

“Sir Thomas Breckenridge Wicherley, 
Hindon, speaking for his master. 

“ Welceme to your new home, Sir Thomas,” cried 
Lister. “Iam proud and happy to have you amongst 
us. [tis but a poorand sorry welcome; but the tenantry 
will assemble in crowds to do you honour, directly 
they know of your arrival. I didn’t bruit your com- 
ing abroad, as I had received no instructions from 
you todo so, It was my impression that you wished 
to travel incog. and avoid display. My name is 
Thomas Lister ; I lave been on the estate for many 
years, aud was the confidential agent of the late 
lamented Sir William.” 

“ Well, Mr. Lister, just be good enough to lead the 
way to fle house, and give us whatever you may 
have to eat. I suppose your cellar is well stocked ? 
If so, bring up some wine.” 

“ Not well stocked, Sir ‘homas; although we have, 
I daresay, a couple of hundred dozen of one sort and 
another. You will have to lay down a few thousand 
bottles, Sir Thomas. I will do my best for you. 
There is some fine sparkling hock amongst other 
things.” 

“That will do,” replied Sir Thomas, following Mr. 
Lister to the louse. 

Mrs. Stackpole must have worked with a will, for 
notaspeck of dirt or a grain of dust was to be seen 
on the furniture. ‘The windows shone like cut 
diamonds, and everything was the picture of cleanli- 
ness. Lister appeared to have lunch in readiness, for 
he brought up-stairs, within aspace of ten minutes, 
some hare soup, a fine trout, and a pheasant roasted to 
aturn. ‘This, with some cream cheese, of Mrs. Stack- 
pole’s own making, completed a very nice repast; 
which was further augmented by walnuts and filberts, 
which gave a flavour and a zest to the port wine, 
which was as crusted and as full of beeswing as the 
most fastidious aldermanic toper could desire. 

After dinner, Sir Thomas, followed by Hindon, and 
preceded by Lister, went all over the house, and was 
much pleased with what he saw. Baskerdale was a 
eapital residence, well furnished—although the fur- 
niture was for the most part antique; when new, it 
was costly and expensive. 

“Like the place, do you, sir?” exclaimed Mr. 
Lister. “Don’t wonder at it; most people do. Nice 


” 


replied 





society down here, sir. You will have all the quality 
calling upon you before you have been here.a week. 
The hounds are vacant, now, Sir Thomas. They 
want a new master. Keep a pack of hounds, sir, and 
you will make yourself the most popular man in the 


county.” 

Sir Thomas did. not very heartily to this 
suggestion. He had no objection to being the most 
popular man in the county ; but if the popularity was 
to be achieved by great personal exertion, he was.in- 
clined to decline it, as being too dearly bought. 

The Laronet—newly fledgéd as he was—liked Bas- 
kerdale very much, liked being addressed as Sir 
Thomas, and liked the fact of possessing so much 
property. He was as pleased as a child with a new 
toy, and yet every now and then some disquieting 
suspicion would flit across his mind, and visions of 
the flaxen-haired boy, saved from the wreck by the 
heroism of the keeper of the ferry, would float before 
him, and make him shudder involuntarily. Although 
he did not go to bed early that night, and ought to 
have been tired, he found it difficult to close his eyes. 
Hisconscience was awake; and while it was excited, he 
could not achieve repose, even of the most transitory 
kind, until both Body and mind were completely worn 
out. He knew that as long as the boy lived, he 
was not the lawful possessor of Baskerdale. 

He. was-an impostor. 

That is plain language ; but though the remark may 
seem harsh, it hgd the one great crowning merit of 
being true. 

He was no moreentitled to the baronetcy and estates 
then was Hindenm or Lister, and) he was well aware 
of the fact. It was this conviehion of doing wrong 
thet perturbed him and robbe@ him of hig:night’s rest. 
He was not as-yet, iu.sensation pariapee, a double-dyed 
villain ; but he was guilty of what is called conspiracy 
to defraud, He was conspiring 
the bey Arthur; and he was liable at any time to be 
arraigned before the bar of the Old Bailey for an 
offence against the lew of the land. 

As a last resource, Sir Thomas lighted a Manilla 
cheroot, strangly steeped in opium, hoping that it would 
have a soporificdmfiuence, and he was not mistaken ; as 
the grey was breaking through theshutters, and 
flooding the room with an uncertain light, he fell into 
an uneasy slumber. 

The next: morning Hindon sought his master, 
booted and spurred, and accoutred as if for a 
journey. 

“Ts that you, Hindom?” exclaimed the drowsy 
baronet. “Brought my shaving-water ? ” 

“Lister will bring it. Iam going to town,” re- 
plied Hindon, switching a small riding-whip in the 
air. 

“To town?” 

Te 

‘* And what for, pray, may ask?” 

“To arrange about the judicious bestowal of our 
juvenile friend at the ferry.” 

“Oh, I see! Are you not hasty, though? I don’t 
exactly like being left in a strange place by myself; 
these fellows will not understand my ways. I shall 
get nothing done for me—nothing atall! Can’t you 
put off your journey for a week or a fortnight, eh? 
Just think of it. Turn the matter over in your mind, 
Hindon.” 

“A delay, such as you suggest, might spoil all,” 
returned Hindon, in a determined manner. ‘If the 
affair is to be managed properly—if, in fact, it is to 
be done at all, it must be done at once. If you wish 
to ruin your chance for ever, and risk the possession 
of Baskerdale, I will stop. I like to strike while the 
iron is hot; and I can tell you iu half-a-dozen words 
what I propose to do. 1t will not look well for either 
you or me te be seen actively moving in the business ; 
therefore I shall find out a trusty man in London, who 
will take the boy away, and bestow him safely, where 
he will be harmless.” 

“ Well, well, you know best, Hindon! You always 
know best; but it is confounded hard that I should 
be left by myself,” replied Sir Thomas, 

‘*T shall be back again in three days,” Hindon said, 
leaving the room as he spoke. He did not.care about 
indulging in any further conversation with. the 
baronet, who in certain matters. connected with his 
personal comfort was almost childish. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
THE CROW’S NEST. 

For my own part, thengh I am always serious, I do not 
know what it is to be melancholy; and can, therefore, take 
a view of nature in her deep and solemn scenes with the 
same pleasure as ip her most gay aud delightful ones. 
Addison, 

In a low and squalid part of London, near the most 
densely-populated part of Spitalfields, was, and per- 
haps still is, a rookery which went by the name.of the 
Crow’s Nest. The police, having a wholesome regard 
for their lives, seldom, if ever,.ventuxed within its 


‘ 


ing with Hindon to defraud | 


—— 

— — 
ingts; for it-~was the abode of thieves of 

desperate kind, and bad charaeters of very dean 


on. . 

Society always bands itself together acai 
doers; therefore they are dives an f pote 
localities and compelled to herd together- where e 
they can find Louse-reom. nee 
agglomeration of what may be designated burglario 
particles. It was not a court oran alley. Jt were 
quiet-looking street, composed of two rows of three. 
storied houses. In each house no less than foxy 
families lived. Some in the Crow's Nest contained 
more. Men, women, and children, all got their livin, 
by habitually breaking the law. The men woul 
commit robberies in houses or in shops, the Women 
picked kets in public places and omnibuses, and 
the children, from their earliest infancy, were trained 
tv sneak up and down crowded streets, and steal pieces 
of meat from butchers’ shops, loaves of bread from 
bakers, bits of cheese and bacon from chandlers, and 
to eeeOen replenish the family larder in a dishonest 
manner. 

It so happened that Hindon was acquainted with 
man who found a local habitation in the Crow's Nest, 
It was only natural that a man of mysterious ante. 
cedents, like Hindon, should occasionally have work of 
a dirty nature to transact, and with which le was up- 
Willing to soil his own immaculate fingers. As it wos 
necessary that the work should be done, and he was 
not disposed to undertake it himself, he had recourse 
te this individual, who was a skilful ruffian, for he 
generally contrived to conduct his nefarious enter- 
prises in such a way as to escape the vigilance of his 
natural enemies, the police. 

He was kmown by the namo of Spanish Joe, 
sobriquet which he had received from his associates on 
accowst of his morose and viuilictive temper. He 
never knew much of hig parents. Those who did not 
like him, and there» were few who did, said he had 
Spanish blood in his veins, which accounted for his 
-cognomen, as has been said. 

Joe ha@ dene work for Hindon on more 
than,eme-occasion, and ‘had given his employer every 
cause to be satisfied with his execution of the orders 
he had received. 

His terms were not extravagant. 

Thieves, as a rule, generally work in couples. 
Spanish Joe's friend, on all im t occasions, 
was a dapper little fellow, called Gosh. How he had 
acquired so singular a cognomen it is impossible to 
say. It might have been his father’s before him. It 
might have been given him at the font; but le 
always, when appealed to, declared that he knew 
nothing about it. Every one called him Gosh, and 
as the principal party interested—namely, himseli— 
did not object to the monosyllabic nomenclature, he 
was never spoken of except as Gosh. 

This little man was wonderfully agile. Ho was 
celebrated for climbing walls, and could jump over 
almost anything. . 

When climbing a high wall, he only provided him- 
self with a handful of tenpenny nails, and a bit of 
brick for a hammer. 

He knocked the nails into the wall, as be climbed 
up, going gradually higher and higher until he gainel 
the top, the nails acting as supports for his hands aud 
rests for his feet. , 

Both Spanish Joe and Gosh were fond of good 
living and drinking. 

Whenever they committed a robbery, they took care 
that it should be one worth their while to commit ; aud 
they planned it for months beforehand, so as to make 
sure of being successful. 

Their average was t<vo robberies a-year. On tle 
proceeds of the spoil they lived for some time; and 
when they fouud themselves getting poor, they 
planned another. ‘ ie 

They did not disdain easy and less risky work in 
the meantime. : , 

Hindon went to an hotel on his arrival in town, a0 
dinéd; after which, he got into a cab and went to the 
city. 
On alighting from the cab, he walked towsris 
Spitalfields, threading many a tortuous and winding 
thoroughfare—darting up alleys and through — 
gloomy-looking passages, which denoted, Lt 
enough, that he must have, at some period or ot on 
resided in the neigh’ »urhood, with the arora 
street system of which he appeared to be periecs 
familiar. +. house, 

At one corner of the Crow’s Nest was a public: 
called the “‘ Stone Jug.” 

This was a place of fashionabl ; 
Crow's Nesters, who passed much ef thei 
its hospitable precincts. Y 

lesteed of in into the “ Nest,” ery pushed 
open a door of the tavern, and looked around pim. : 

His entrance caused quite a commotion ae 
round-faced, snub-nosed, and short-haired eS 
They thought most probably that le was — ait. 
inithe land, and that it was their duty to take 


e resort with the 
rtime withia 








The Crow's Nest was ay. 
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A.doven or fifteen men were grouped near the bar, 
ginking sundry beverages of a fiery and potent nature. 

Their faces were bad faces; and a physioguomist 
guch as Lavater. gazing at them with critical acumen 
al professional interest, would have shuddered 
while being amused. , 

These twelve or fifteen men were, in their own pro- 

persone, distinctive types of the criminal classes. 
Pat man with the shaggy eyebrows and bushy beard, 
with a scar on his left cheek—with the full and 
bulging lips, the flat nose, the low forehead, is capable 
ofcommitting a murder; if he has not, in the course of 
his varied experience, done so already. ‘The one to 
his left, undersized, with the whining voice and the 
hypocritical leer, is an area-sneak ; and 60 on. 

Amongst the dozen men, there was not one who 

a redeeming property or one good, soul- 
ing quality. 
oF cerntlane was the rank foliage and the luxu- 
rant fruit of the guilt-garden close at hand. They 
were gaol-birds and gallows-birds, toa man. 

Hindon’s gaze ligited on one individual with a loud 
voice and a coarse way of s' ing. 

This was Spavish Joe. 

He beckoned to him; and the fellow obeyed the 

ional with alacrity, saying : 
wer Ghad to see you, master. It’s a goodish while 
since we met last.” 

‘When the crew to which he belonged saw that the 
new-comer was a friend of Joe’s, they resumed 
their conversation, and no longer made an ocular butt 
of him. 

It was arule amongst the fraternity that the watch, 
purse, and pocket of a person known to any of their 
number should be sacred. Had it not been for this 
salutary regulation, it is not too much to say that 
Hindon would not have left the Stone Jug witha 
halfpenny in his possession or a coat to his back—so 
lawless aud predatory were the men amongst whom he 
had been rash enough to venture. 

“We cannot talk here,” replied Hindon. “ Have you 
no quiet place to which we can go, where we shall be 
undisturbed, and enjoy comparative freedom ? ” 

“You can come to what I calls my apartments, 
squire,” said Joe. “There's only my friend Gosh 


there. He's keeping house, because he’s too drunk to 
get up; and small blame to him, seeing we went toa 
friendly meet two nights ago, and he took more than 
he could carry. An old cracksman was just out of 
prison, his term of ten years being up. We all knew 


him well, and mustered in force down at Bluegate to 
do him honour, This way, squire—follow me.” 

Hindon did as the ruffian requested him, and 
entered a house, externally in a tolerable state of pre- 
servation. 

The burglar did not, as might have been expected, 
ascend several flights of ricketty stairs, covered with 
dust and cabwebs, and odorous of anything but rose- 
water and traugipanni. He stopped at the first floor, 
saying: 

“Here's my diggings, squire. Ican’t abear going 
up-stairs ; it tires my legs and breaks my back.” 

He kicked a dirty-looking door open with his foot, 
and disclosed a scene of hideous untidiness, which 
Was @ near approach to dirt and squalor. Upon the 
floor, before the fireplace, lay the man he had called 
Gosh. He had contrived to roll over on to his back; 
and in that position, he snored with a vehemence that 
Was really startling—no poreino creature, in all the 
agony of an enormous and unnatural accumulation of 
fat, could have made more noise. 

The floor was uncarpeted, the ceiling black with 
tho dust of ages and the flickering flare and smoke of 
inumerable candles; cobwebs abounded in every 
corner, containing such huge spiders that a timid 
person would have shrunk away, tearing the vene- 
mous bite of a tarantula. Upon a common clothless 
deal table, in the centre of this apartment, stood sundry 
cans, which had, in hours gone by, contained beer, if 
it was fair to judge from the stains upon the wood. 
These were flanked by glass bottles, which had held 
quarterns and half-pints of gin. 

A couple of blankets lay in a heap upon # mattress 
which surmounted an iron bedstead. Some dirty 
heel stood in e basin; which was placed on # chair, 
or want of a washstand. Several pieces of broken 
Pipes lay about in all directions. This was the apart- 
ment which the fellow, borrowing a slang Australian 
Phrase, speke of as his “ diggings.” 

Spanish Joo walked up to Gosh; and, kicking 
bim in the ribs, cried : 

“Now then, wake up, old Go-to-bed.” 

Gosh growled and moved an inch or two, after- 
wards snoring as profoundly as before. 
mr This noise won't do. I must put a stopper on this 
ie peiformanes,” continued Joe, coolly taking up 
fende  n Sirty water and throwing it over his 

am 8 head and shoulders, 
dtting @ sorang to be font Pa a startled air, and 

e of the wi he water. 
from his eyes with the back of ope gg ' 





“Ha, ha!” laughed Joe; “thought it was Niag- 
arar a-coming down on you, didn’t you? You was 
a-driving your pigs to market a little too fast. I’ve 
gota genelman here. Wake up, and show him some 
of your civility.” 

“ What did you want to go and do that ’ere for?” 
said Gosh, in plaintive accents. ‘“ You’ve made me 
that wet I don’t know how to move myself.” 

“Tt won’t hurt you. It’s likely to do your cém- 
plexion a world of good. It isn’t often that you and 
fresh water meet together. Now move yourself. Tho 
genelman and me’s going to have a palaver. Clean 
yourself down a bit, and ask the genelman for half a 
sovereign; then go to the ‘ Jug’ and get some brandy. 
Talking’s dry work.” 

Gosh grumbled in a subdued manner at intervals; 
but did as he was directed. Hindon gave him the 
half sovereign, and he departed on his errand. 

“Now’s your time, sir. It’s a clear field and no 
faveur. You can talk your hardest, and no one but 
me to listen, and I’m bound to.” 

“T have had occasion to employ you before, my 
friend, on one or two little matters, which at the present 
time shall be nameless; and I have had every reason 
to be satisfied with the way in which you did your 
work. The job I have for you is not by any means a 
difficult one. I want a child put out of the way.” 

Spanish Joe drew his finger across his throat, 
and looked inquiringly at his employer. 

“ No, no—not that exactly; only I shall not tell you 
to halt at that, if it is absolutely necessary. I have 
made a sort of half promise that no blood should be 
spilled ; and I was thinking that, as the boy lives near 
the sea, you could hire a boat, take him some distance 
from land, and drown him. It will be a quiet way of 
transacting the business, and one which will, I think, 
be preferable to overt violence. The verdict of the 
coroner's jury, if it should sit upon the body, will be 
found drowned; and, consequently, if you manage 
the affair with your usual skill and your accustomed 
ability, no blame can possibly attach itself to you.” 

“ We'll do it, squire, and glad of the chance. Things 
is rather dull with us just now. Everybody's out of 
town, and it is what we call the ‘off season.’” 

“We!” repeated Hindon, “ whom do you mean by 
we?” 

“Gosh and myself. Gosh is him as you see mug- 
ging of it before the fireplace. We always work to- 
gether, and there is not a better fellow, when sober, in 
all the ‘school’ than Gosh.” 

* You can trust him ?” said ‘Hindon, doubtfully. 

“Trust him! ah. I'd trust him with untold gold, 
or my life either,” replied Joe. “Oh! I know my 
man. We've been pals for more than fifteen years, on 
and off. Both Gosh and myself have been ‘quodded ’ 
for short terms, but we have never been separated 
long at a time; and he always says that if I get 
shipped off to Spike Island, he’ll do something despe- 
rate and follow me, so that we can get tickets-of- 
leave and doa little bushranging together in Australia. 
Though we should both of us be sorry to leave the 
Crow’s Nest, the air of which agrees with our com- 
plaint wonderfully well.” 

“You must arrange your plan of action amongst 
yourselves,” exclaimed Hindon. “I have suggested 
drowning—it is for you te act upon that suggestion if 
you think proper. At all events, J must have the 
boy removed. You fully understand that? I will 
pay you well for your trouble, The boy at present is 
living in a ferry-house, at the ‘Wash.’” 

In a short conversation, Hindon made Joe fully 
understand whom the boy was, and how he was to 
travel to arrive at the ferry. 

The man, who was tolerably intelligent, listened 
patiently to these instructions, and promised to 
journey into Norfolk the next day, and put the lad out 
of the way. 

Hindon gave Spanish Joe a sum of money, and 
took his leave of him, quitting London that night for 
Raskerdale, feeling perfectly sure in his own mind 
that the youthful Sir Arthur Wicherley had not long 
to remain in the land of the living. 

The arrangement of this business was a great 
weight off his mind, for he took quite as much interest 
in the retention of the Baskerdale property as Mr. 
Thomas Breckeniidge did, for he meant to feather his 
nest well in various ways during his residence at the 
old-fashioned house—tle home of the Wicherleys. 


CHAPTER IX. 
UNEXPECTED SUCCOUR. 
Old Man.—Did I not hear the voice of an unfortunate ? 
Who is it complains thus? 

Ataliba.—One almost by hope forsaken. Pizarro. 

Tom Harvey remained upon the cold ground, 
where Lister had left him to die, for some time; the 
blood welled from his wounds, and he became very 
weak. In spite of the desperate way in which he had 
been. attacked, his enemy did not succeed in depriving 
his victim of life. 


The waves beat against the shore with a sullen 
roar. Dark clouds over-shadowed the earth, and as 
far as appearances went, there was little chance of any 
good Samaritan coming along and «ainistering to the 
wounded man. Tom was dimly conscious; his ideas 
were confused; but he heard the rush of the tide 
against the pebbles on the beach, and the weird noise 
it made, as it retreated, dragging the unwilling pebbles 
after it. He could hear the flutter of a bat’s wings, 
as the sable thing swept by in the darkness, making 
an eccentric eircuit. 

A sensation of acute pain made him recollect that 
he had been attacked by an assassin, and cruelly 
beaten; but he was incapable of making the least 
movement tosave his life, to bind up his wounds, or to 
stagger towards his mistress’s house. 

As he lay upon the leaf-covered earth, he fancied he 
heard the sound of voices; a faint whisper as it seemed 
was borne towards him. The noise gradually became 
louder and louder. Suddenly he felt something come 
violently in contact with his feet. 

“ Hullo! ” cried a voice, rather gruff than otherwise. 
“What have we here? Bring your lantern, Manley, 
and let us have a look at it, whatever it may be.” 

The light of a lantern was directly afterwards 
turned upon T’om’s blood-stained countenance. 

“A dead body, as I live,” continued the first speaker. 
“ There has been foul work here, my lads.” 

The man fell on his knees, and peered into Tom’s 

face, felt his pulse, and made other signs for the pur- 
pose of detecting vitality, if there was any. 
“ He’s not dead yet, eitler,” he said; “ but if he is 
not looked to, he soon will be. What do you say, 
Manley, shall we take him with us? I don’t like the 
idea of leaving a man who has been shamefully knocked 
about to shift for himself.” 

“ He might turn round on us afterwards.” 

“He's more likely to lend us a hand and be one of 
us.’ 

“Well, please yourself. You ought to know best.” 

“We'll risk it, then. You take hold of his heels 
and I'll carry his head, We have not far to go,” 

The men into whose hands ‘I'om Harvey had been 
fortunate enough to fall were smugglers. Their band 
was small. It consisted of seven men, and their 
smuggling operations were on asmall scale. They 
were ostensibly fishermen, and frequently made large 
sums of money by netting the finny prey. It was not 
more than once in a dozen voyages that they went as 
far as the coast of France and took in a cargo. This 
careful mode of conducting their depredations upon 
the revenue was one of the principal reasons of their 
having for many years been undetected by the officers 
and men of the coast guard. 

The smugglers generally chose stormy weather for 
their ventures, because it was easy to be blown out to 
sea, and even their comrades would not suspect them 
of doing a contraband trade when the only evidence 
against them was that they were out longer than the 
other vessels, 

They landed their lace and their brandy in a cave 
of large dimensions. This was their storeliouse; and 
when they were desirous of taking any of their goods 
to market, they went to the cave, and loading them- 
selves, took the various articles to London, which, 
being an immense place, engulfed them and obliterated 
their individuality. 

The smugglers were on their way to their cave 
when they picked up Tom Harvey. They were in 
want of money; and as they had a quantity of fine 
Valenciennes lace, which was spoiling in the damp 
and mildew of their rocky haunt, they determined to 
take it to London and sell it. 

None of these smugglers were fierce, lawless men. 
They were simply cunning, and a little dishonest. 
Their consciences would not have permitted them to 
rob their neighbours of a penny; but they regarded 
the Government and the revenue as an abstraction, 
to despoil which was no crime and no sin. The 
morals of seafaring people are sometimes lamentably 
lax. If they were to write an ethical treatise, they 
would probably say, “Keep the commandments, 
which do not tell you not to smuggle.” This, of 
course, is nothing but sopliistry; but they thought 
that as long as they could make a few pounds by 
smuggling, they had a perfect right to do so; and 
upon this fallacy they proceeded. 

The cave in which they hid their smuggled goods 
was not far from where they had stumbled against 
Tom. A precipitous eliff reared its head between the 
ferry and Miss Rose Wicherley’s house. At high 
water the cave could only be entered by rowing or 
swimming up to it, but when the tide was out it was 
easy to reach it by going ankle deep into the sea. 

‘The peculiarity of the cave, which was only known 
to the smugglers, was this: at high water the 
entrance was two feet above the level of the waves, 
and the hole by which the smugglers entered was 
only just big enough to admit a man’s body. It was 
acapital hiding place, for it stretched inland for a 





great distance, and the floor was steep, in some places 
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raising it so high ‘as to prevent the waves in rough 
weather dashing through the hole of 4 doorway and 
doing any damage to tle merohandize stowed away 
within. 

When the smugglers reached the cave, one of their 
body threw a piece of rope over an iron hook which 
was driven into the rock just Lelow the hole, and 
having hitched it, drew up a ladder made of the same 
material, which hung upon the hook, the smugglers 
one by one ascended. Manley watched them disappear 
through the orifice. Presently a piece of stout cord 
was lowered, and to that Mauley attached Tom 
Harvey's body. It was drawn up and taken into the 
cave. Candles were lighted and a piece of board 
placed against the doorway to exclude the glare, which 
might have betrayed them. 

The height of the cave was not more than eight 
feet in any part, in some places it was less. Here and 
there were stored little kegs of brandy ; and largo piles 
of boxes, containing expensive and valuable lace, liable 
to duty, were to be seen. 

The leader of the smuggling band, whose name was 
Burton, was a well-known fisherman on the coast ; he 
had a wife and family, and was considered a highly 
respectable man. 

When all were in the cave and everything was snug, 
he exclaimed : 

“ Now, lads, stir yourselves, and see if you cannot 
find something soft for this poor fellow to lie upon. 
We shall bave to doctor him ourselves.” 

Some matting was found, upon which Tom was laid ; 
and by tle aid of the united light of a couple of candles 
and the lantern, Burton proceeded to look at his hurts. 
He pushed aside the matted hair, and made a careful 
scrutiny. After which, he washed the wounds with 
some rain water, which fell through the roof and 
formed into a puddle on the floor; and finding an 
old shirt in a corner of the cave, bound up the sore 
places. 

“ He is not so much hnrt, afterall, lads. His wounds 
are skin deep; and now that I have stopped the bleed- 
ing, he will be well enough to leave with us in an 
hour or so, when we take our departure. Manley, 
cmd a little brandy down his throat; it won't hurt 

im.” 

Manley did so; and Tom opened his eyes, and stared 
wildly round him. 

“Where am I? and what has happencd to me?” 
he exclaimed. 

“You are with friends.” 

“ What friends ?” 

“ Those who have probably saved your life, and will 
not leave you till your troubles are over. Ilow was it 
that you got those knocks on the head? Do you 
remember ? ” said Burton. 

Manley gave him a little more of the stimulant 
which had proved so efficacious in his revival; and 
Tom sat up, supported by Manley’s arm. 

“Ah!” he said, in a feeble voice. “I begin to 
recollect now. Lister followed me.” 

“ Who? ” cried Burton. 

“ Lister, the steward at Baskerdale.” 

“ Was he your assassin ? ” 

‘\He struck me, for I saw him by the dim light, as 
he was beating the life out of me; and he has reason 
to dislike me, for he loves a woman who hates him 
and prefers me.” 

Burton was astonished at this revelation ; for Lister 
had frequently bought things of them, and they had 
taken more than one keg of brandy up to the old Louse 
during Sir WilKam’s absence in Australia. 

“T should not have thought Lister capable of such 
baseness,” was Burton’s mental exclamation. 

“ Who is the girl, my mau? ” asked Manley. 

“ Molly Goodall.” 

“Tho ferryman’s daughter?” 

ot 

“ And a right down good girl she is, too. She is 
the girl for any man’s money. Well,,I am glad we 
happened to tumble across you, or it might have gone 
hard with you. There is little doubt that Mr. Lister 
is a dangerous enemy. Ho meant to murder yon, and 
no mistake. Drink a drop more of this, and lay still 
for a while, unti] we have finished our work.” 

“ What are you going to do with me? and who are 
you?” inquired Tom, whose ideas about things in 
general were still hazy. 

“We are not going todo you any injury,” replied 
Burton ; “‘ we are merchants. This is our marine or 
seasile warehouse, and we have come here expressly 
to remove some goods which are wanied elsewhere.” 

“Can you take me with you, wherever you are 
going? Ishall be glad to work for you, as soon as I 
am strong enough. I want to puzzle Lister. He will 
be frightened out of his wits when he finds I have 
disappeared. I only wish to stay with you a week or 
so, until I can go about again without any incon- 
venience. I should like to appear suddenly upon the 


scene when everyone has given me up, and see 
what effect my apparition would have upon Mr. 
Lister.” 


The smugglers promised t> do all they could for 
Tom Harvey, and when they had finished their 
arrangements, took him with them to a neighbouring 
village in which they lived. Burton gave him a bed 
in his own house, and left him in charge of his wife, 
while he went to London to dispose of the lace. The 
expensive fabric was always stowed away at the 
bottom of herring-barre!s, so that no suspicion should 
be excited. 

The little village of Flushing did not contain more 
than six families. The men were all fishermen and 
smugglers. In this little community Tom lived for 
ten days, and at the expiration of that time, was 
himself again, with the exception of shooting pains in 
his head whenever he undertook any great exertion. 

One morning Burton camo to him as he was wan- 
dering listlessly over the beach, and said: 

“We have some claim upon your gratitude, Tom 
Harvey, and we think we can trust you.” 

“You need not have any doubt about that,” re- 
plied Tom, with an expression of genuine feeling. 

‘You must have guessed, by this time, that we en- 
gage in smuggling now and then.” 

“T had surmised as much.” 

“Very well—that’s a candid admission,” said Bur- 
ton. “We are going to make a venture to-night 
in our bark, the Fairy, and I should like you to ac- 
company us.” 

“I!” exclaimed Tom. 

‘Yes, and for two reasons. In the first place, it 
would be satisfactory to us to have had you with usin 
one of our illegal journeys, because you would not 
betray us if any difference at any time arose between 
” 

“You need not fear that.” 

“TI think not; but I like to make myself as safe as I 
can. My second reason is, that Manley—you know 
Manley ?—is soseriously unwell that he cannot go with 
us. We are, therefore, short of hands, and you will 
fill up the gap uncommonly well.” 

“T would rather be excused,” said Tom, hesi- 
tatingly. 

“T cannot excuse you; andafter what we have done 
for you——” 

“Say no more,” replied Tom, who was unable to 
refuse when he recollected how his life had been saved 
by the men who were now asking him to do them a 
trivial service—and yet not so very trivial as it 
seemed, 

If the Fairy, as the smugglers called their vessel, 
should be captured by the revenue cutter which 
patrolled that part of the coast, Tom would be looked 
upon as one of the crew, and treated accordingly. He 
was a young man, and there was plenty of enthusiasm 
and generosity in his composition; therefore, he deter- 
mined to do as he was asked, and travel to France 
with the smugglers in the Fairy. 

The little party embarked in the morning, and, 
joining some other boats, began to fish, meeting with 
better luck than they wished; for they caught so many 
fish that there was a chance of the boat’s hold being so 
full as to be unable to contain anything else. 

Whilst Tom Harvey had been recovering his senses 
and regaining his strength amongst the smugglers of 
Flushing, Mary Goodall had been in a state of the 
most terrible suspense. 

She had fully expected to see Tom the next even- 
ing, and had walked along the accustomed path with 
a view of meeting him; but she saw noone. The 
next night, and the one after that, brought with it the 
same result. 

She could bear the suspense no longer. 

Making some excuse to her mother, on the morning 
of the fourth day slie set out for Miss Rose Wicherley’s, 
intending to scold Tom for not having been to ~isit 
her, as he had promised, and as he was in the habit of 
doing. 

The footman at Miss Wichcrley’s knew her, and 
exclaimed : 

“Good morning, Miss Goodall. 
over to your place this afternoon.” 

“ What for?” she inquired. 

“ To ask after Tom Harvey.” 

“T know nothing of him. I—I am here to-day to 
question you respecting him,” replied Mary, with a 
choking sensation in her throat. 

“We have not seen him since he went out for a 
couple of hours, saying that he should walk down to 
the ferry and back, for he did not feel well, and he 
thonght alittle exercise would do him good.” 

“Not seen him?” 

“No; that we have not.” 

“God help me!” exclaimed poor Mary, staggering 
against the wall. “My presentiments have not de- 
oes me. I knew something would happen to 

im!” 

The footman calmed her as well as he was able; 
but Molly was not to be comforted. 

“He has been murdered, I know he has!” she 
cried. ‘Mr. Lister hated him, and he has killed him. 
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Oh! yes, he has killed him.” 


PIP T ie 

“Hush!” said the footman. “ You must not 
such things without you have evidence to sup., aay 
allegation. Mr. Lister is a very respectabl a <r 
incapable of doing such a thing.” a, and 

“No, no. I tell you he is dead, and Mr. List. 
killed him!” persisted Mary Goodall, whow 1 
flowed like rain. , 

“ %, ” * 

PP a who’s dead?” exclaimed a voice a their 
a Panes sg looked round, and recogniseg the 

“Why, it's a singular thing,” he replied; “but 
Tom Harvey has been missing these four days.” 

“TI know that,” interrupted the gardener. “fort 
have had to do his work.” , 

“Mary Goodall says that Mr. Lister, the steward of 
Baskerdale, has murdered him.” 

“Somebody got knocked about the other nighs” 
remarked the gardener. ‘s 

“ Where?” 

“Why, down near the beach. I was coming alon 
two days ayo, and I saw a lot of blood scattered bem 
and on looking further, I found a stone with hunag 
hair—that’s as far as I could judge—adhering to it” 

“You saw this?” gasped Mary. 

“ Ay, that I did, my lass ; and I took the stone away 
and put it in the tool house, and the next day I men. 
tioned the matter to the police sergeant at Rotherham 
ped I have heard nothing more of it,” answered the 
gardiner. 

“Oh! he has been killed. I can seo it all plain 
enough. His enemy has killed him and made avay 
with his body. Oh! Tom is lost to me forever, [ 
shall never—never see him again.” 

The r girl buried her face in her hands, and 
sobbed and cried with hysterical violence. It wasa 
sad blow to her to think that her lover was dead, and 
why should she not think it? There was every sign of 
a great crime having been committed recently. 

Mr. Lister had great reason to dislike and even late 
Tom Harvey, not only for being his rival in Mary's 
affections, but for the treatment he had received at his 
hands when he had been found behind the hedge. 

“Come, come. Don’t tako on like that,” exclaimed 
both thefootman and the gardener in a breat). “He 
may be right enough after all. ‘T'hero is no dead 
body about, and that is one thing to givo us hope.” 

Mary looked up at this suggestion. 

“Will you go with me to Rotherham,” she said, 
“and help me put the matter in the hands of the 

lice ?” 

“Oh, yes, I'll do that with pleasure, and I hops 
something may come of it.” 

When Mary had recovered sufficient command 
over herself to walk along without crying, she told 
thé gardener she was ready, and they started together 
for Rotherham to inform the police of certain suspicious 
circumstances which they imagined might lead to 
the discovery of the murderer of one Thomas Harvey, 
who at that identical time was gradually regaining 
vhis health in the diminutive village of Flushing a few 
miles off. 

The Fairy made her trip to Havro, under cover of 
the night, and took in a valuable cargo. i 

Burton, Manley, and his other friends were growing 
tired of the venturous trade in which they lad bees 
‘indulging. They had all made a small sum of money 
out of it, and they had profitably invested this sum ia 
a bank, so as to give them something to look forward 
to in their old age. - 

The smugglers resolved that this should be their last 
trip, although they had made the same resolution ou 
or twiee before. d , 

The cargo they bad on board the Fairy was rich, 
though not varied, and they fully expected to ran it 
successfully, as they had run all their former rage 

The smugglers intended to run straight home - 
land their fish, which would take them all day, a0 
when darkness arrived they could fill a boat with 
their contraband goods, and float down to the cave a 
high water. “oe 

As day broke, Burton was on deck, sweeping r 
horizon with a powerful telescope. Suddenly ; 
countenance fell, and he called all the crew per 
ordering them to spread every inch of canvas to the 
breeze. ‘ san of theit 

The men looked at the terrified expression ‘ 
captain’s face, and wondered why he was % *% 
tated. . 

They obeyed his order with alacrity. In eo 
hour’s time a trimly-built vessel hove in sight va 
was crowding all sail, and following in the wake 
the Fairy. for this 

Burton had every reason to feel alarmed ; for os 
trimly-built vessel was the famous revenae 
Firefly ; and she seemed to have «n especial an devel 
defined object in bearing down upon the Fairy, 
she was coming up with, hand over hand. peared 

The smugglers looked at one another, and 4p, 

ill at ease. 
(To be continued.) 
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ly fear, “enjoys” th 
RTINGTON, we greatly fear, “ enjoys e 
ax one His Lordship, although heir to the 
owt of Devonshire, has toes to be trodden on, or he 
ver would have sent, as he did, divers respectable 
wnjemen before the Erith jury to depose that one 
eda the inhabitants of the place may tell “ pale- 
hearted fear it lies,” and sleep in spite of the Pur- 
fleet magazines. Well, we are glad to find that nobles 
are a little sensitive, and that the purple vobe of aris- 
tocracy does not ever cloak a granite heart. Lord 
Hartington bas quite satisfied us that tho safest of all 
Jaces to live near is a powder-magazine, and that 
am we smoke our next cigar, the best situation we 
can choose is @ seat on the top of a Government 


powder-barrel. 


—_—_—_—_—_— 
THE ARCHDUKE. 
A TALE OF THE MEXIOAN EMPIRE. 
——_o——_—— 
CHAPTER XV. 
ide— Come, my child! 
Come, wipe away thy tears, and show thy father 
Acheerful countenance. See the tie-knot here 
Is off—this hair must not hang so dishevell'd. 
Come, dearest, dry thy tears up! They deform 
Thy gentle eye. Well, now,—what was I saying? 
Yes, in good truth, this Piccolomini 
Is a most noble and deserving gentleman. 
Thala—Believe me, I cannot sustain his presence! 
Schiller. 

Tye consternation of Senor Mar at the sudden 
appearance of Captain de Valde did not immediately 
culminate. 

It was not till he had marked the giances of affec- 
tion passing between the lovers, and observed the 
mutnal embrace with which they separated, that his 
Ulended rage and appprehension took full possession of 


him. 

“ Accursed fatality! that he should rescue her,” he 
muttered, “I suppose they are thoroughly infatuated 
with each other. How her eyes shone and face glowed 
as she told of his actions! And how completely 
captivated he appeared! Why should such a misfor- 
tune as this beset me? I shall have to use all my 
authority to break up this business and make her carry 
out my wishes. Yes, yes, I shall have to adopt stern 
measures ! ” 

With a face in keeping with these gloomy thoughts, 
he hastened to the count. 

The consternation expressed on Mar’s face was fully 
equalled by that of his fellow-plotter. 

“ A bad business this meeting,” said the former, in 
husky tones. “Captain de Valde has turned up 
sooner tlan we expected, and I think that he and Ada 
are in love with each other. Would that she had 
rather been killed by the Comanches, or doomed to 
remain for ever among them !” 

The count turned towards Mar, with a forced smile 
on his pinched and changing features, responding : 

“It may not be as bad as youthink. Ada is like 
all girls—romantic and easily captivated by a show of 
bravery. But it is not likely that they have come to 
an understanding with each other, and it may be in 
wy power to induce her to marry me!” 

“The good saints grant that you may,” fervently 
exclaimed Mar. “The sooner you make your wishes 
known to her, the sooner her mind will be diverted 
from that guerilla chief!” 

. You are right, my friend,” said Viletto, turning 
{0 a mirror, and giving a complacent look at his reflec- 
tion, “The sooner I find out the wishes of Donua 
Ada, the better for us both ! ” 

Senor Mar moved nervously about the apartment, 
and finally seated himself, remarking : 

You know my heart is set on uniting Ada to you, 
count; and I am sure a proper setting forth of the 
advantages you can give her cannot fail to make an 
impression, T'he girl is not a fool, to prefer a penniless 
guerilla, upon whose head a price is set, to a noble- 
ot who will elevate her to a high rank at the new 
court. 
rr aah haste i see,” returned his guest, donning 
ale rero, “ i x i 
shall soon see me tae “SE ATR te 
PR ge ‘pau the const left the dwelling, sauntering 

enue : i 
" abort owards the spot where the maiden 
_ twasa part of his policy to affect coolness and 
rm ral — matter when conversing with 
roth pon i © was far from feeling easy about it. 
} not failed to notice the noble physique and 
wtlectual countenance of his rival, and to acknow- 
‘a ge to himself that he did not appear well in 
‘ ntrast ; and he inwardly cursed the fate that had 

— young couple together. 
wee of his inward perturbation was visible, 
‘ bunch’ my he approached Ada, carrying in his hand 
saying : of snowy blossoms, which lie handed her, 

Allow me to present you « humble type of your- 





self, senorita, with my earnest congratulations at your 
safe return to your homevand friends.” 

Ada roused herself fro, ber happy reverie, and, 
after a moment's hesitation, took the flowers, express- 
ing her thanks for them and for the count’s good 
wishes towards her. 

“It is natural,” added Viletto, seating himself at her 
side, ‘to do homage to the pure and beautiful, whier- 
ever we find it. But how remarkable has, been your 

reservation, senorita, from those cruel savages! 

our father and I scoured the country for you, with- 
out results, and we were settling ourselves in the 
blackness and bitterness of despair, when we beheld 
your return.” 

Ada’s olive cheeks flushed to the hue of the ripe 
pomegranate, and her lustrous eyes glowed and shone 
like stars, as she said: 

“J should have been for ever lost to home and 
friends, Count Viletto, bad it not been for the brave 
Captain de Valde. He risked his life continually to 
save mine.” 

The count bit his lips at the enthusiasm of Ada’s 
tones ; but replied, softly : 

“True, he acted bravely; but he could “do no less, 
after seeing you. Icould face a thousand deaths for 
such an object, Ada. One loving glance from your 
bright eyes, one sweet smile from your red lips, 
would be sufficient reward for the sacrifice of my 
life!” 

The flush of embarrassment that came and went in 
the girl’s cheeks, and the shifting lights in her eyes, 
caused the count to pause a moment in admiration of 
her, and then he continued: 

“My last few words have told vou all, Ada—that I 
live but in your smile, rejoice but in your approval. I 
have made several visits to the hacienda of late, and 
you were the bright loadstone that drew me hither. 
Ada, sweet love, will you be my wife?” 

He took the maiden’s hand, and looked into her eyes, 
that seemed like a wood-spring with the shadows upon 
it, and awaited her reply. 

The girl withdrew her hand quietly, and said : 

‘*T, of course, feel flattered at the honour you pro- 
pose, Count Viletto, but I cannot be your wife.” 

“But I love you,” pleaded the count. “Can you 
throw away the boundless love I offer you, Ada? ” 

The maiden had always experienced a painful sense 
of the count’s insincerity and hypocrisy; but she did 
not fail to see that be was influenced by a genuine 
affection for her—that he really loved her as much as 
it was in his nature to love. Her manner, therefore, 
was very gentle asshe again refused his offer of mar- 
riage. 

“ You reject my love, then—the position as countess 
I offer you, and ail the advantages you would have as 
my wife?” exclaimed the count. “If you have no 
pity for me, think of your own future, at least, 


“T do think of it,” replied the maiden, the light of 
a happy soul struggling through the shadow on her 
countenance; “and to show you how useless it is to 
plead farther, Count Viletto, I will tell yon that I am 
already promised in marriage; that I Have betrothed 
myself to one who possesses my whole heart.” 

Viletto’s face was fairly livid as he heard this frank 
confession ; but he controlled his emotions, and said: 

“IT suppose your words refer te Captain de Valde. 
Can you be ignorant that his father has fled from the 
country, taking with him his own money and his son’s? 
Can you have reflected that the young captain is 
penniless, with a price set on his head, and that he 
can never be anything or anybody under the new 
empire?” 

Ada was too artless and nobly honest te deny her 
love, and she replied, quietly : 

“T am ayware of some of the circumstances to which 
you allude—although I was not aware that the mar- 
quis had left the country.” 

“ And yet you cling to the captain?” 

“ Yes—why not?” and her beautiful face became 
radiant with her loving devotion. ‘If Captain de 
Valde is poor, I ¢an assist him to obtain riches.” 

“But he’s an outlaw,” added the count, “and will 
probably be shot the instant heis taken by the French 
—an event that cannot be far distant.” 

“ Well, if such is to be-his fate, I can die with him. 


I would sooner be united in death with Captain de’ 


Valde than wed the proudest monarch living!” 

“ What infatuation! what folly!” exclaimed Viletto, 
in a voice half-choked by his passion. ‘Can I be- 
lieve my senses? Is it possible that you are so carried 
away with a sudden passion for this man?” 

“You can call my sentiments by any name that 
pleases you, Count Viletto,” said Ada, with womanly 
dignity, as she arose. “It ig enough for me to re- 
peat, once for all time, that I cannot accept your 
proffer of marriage, or ever be more than a friend to 

jou.” 
“But your father has led me to expect the accept- 
ance of my suit,” rejoined Viletto, “and candour 
compels me to say, in justice to him, that I do aot and 





cannot accept your present rejection of my offer of 
marriage as final.” 

“But it ts final, senor,” declared the maiden, 
hanghtily. 

“ Perhaps so—you certainly think so at the present 
moment,” the count responded. ‘‘ But we know, your 
father and I, what women are— w'iat vagaries possess 
them—what flighty dreams so often disturb the good 
sense of young girls. I do not forget, senorita, that 
you are a mere child; that you are entirely unde“ the 
control of your father, and that this passing stranger, 
to whom you have so thoughtlessly given your love, 
will soon be out of my way, if not out of the world. 
For these and other good reasons, I decline to accept 
the ridiculous ideas you are pleased to announce as 
your decisions. The only decision you can make in 
the premises is to decide on obedience to your respected 
and honoured father ! ” 

Ada had been more astonished than angered at the 
cool insolence of her suitor ; but it was with a look of 
angry scorn that she said: 

“ Enough of this, Count Vileito! 
to leave me!” 

“Oh, very well. I obey, but hore you will be ina 
more favourable mood at our next meeting.” 

He arose, with a heart burning with evil passions, 
and proceeded to the dwelling, while Ada resumed her 
seat, 

“Did you succeed ?” cried Senor Mar, as the villain 
entered his presence. ‘“ What does she say?” 

“She says she's engaged to Captain de Valde, and 
she seems completely infatuated with him. She 
ordered me from her presence with the air of a queen.” 

“ Dios!” cried Senor Mar, springing to his feet, “is 
it possible?” 

“ Yes,” returned the count, with a savage bitterness 
in his tones and’face; “and she declares herself dis- 
gusted with me. So, I may as well give her up, and 
you will do well to lay aside your dreams for the 
futare—for I assure you that the father-in-law of 
Captain de Valde won't be very welcome at the 
Eimperor’s court.” 

Notwithstanding this declaration, Viletto had no 
intention of giving up Ada. On the contrary, the 
difficulty she had thrown in his path had increased 
his fierce determination to possess her. 

The rage of Senor Mar on hearing the last remark 
of the count was beyond description. 

“Engaged, is she?” he cried. “ We'll soon see if 
she’s engaged! Pretty times these are, when a girl 
dares engage herself without her father’s consent! 
oot er ay you away, did she? Dios! I will seo 

er. 


I will thank you 


Viletto resumed his cool and easy manner, as Mar 
became more and more wrathful; and at length, when 
the latter rushed from the house, hastening towards 
his daughter, the count arose and watched the inter- 
view from one of the grated windows. 

‘“* Well, senorita,” said Mar, addressing his daughter 
with assumed calmness, “what do you mean by 
your infamous treatment of my guest, Count Viletto? 
How dare you order him from you, on my grounds? ” 

Ada was astonished at the unusual anger of her 
father, and replied, depreeatingly : 

“Indeed, father, Count Viletto forgot himself in 
sneering at my preserver, Captain de Valde.” 

“And you have engaged yourself to this guerilla 
chief?” 

“T have!” 

The eyes of father and daughter met in a steady 
gaze—Mar’s expressing rage and determination, and 
Ada showing her firmness and resolution. 

“See here, then,” said Senor Mar; “let me reason 
with you, child. You know the dreams of my lifo— 
my ambition for a title, and desire for rank. Now, 
Ada, if you cling to this guerilla, you not only upset 
and spoil all my plans, but make me an object of dis- 
trust to the French, so that it will be impossible for 
me to ever be anything more than a farmer. Indeed, 
you may be the means of driving me from the coun- 
try, or confiscating my property, making me a beggar 
in my old age!” 

The tears sprang to Ada’s eyes, and her lips 
quivered as she said : 

“Oh, father, no one would touch you on Hernan’s 
account. But if they did, you should share our last 
real and our last crust. Why not join the liberal 
cause, and support the constitutional president? Why 
listen to Count Viletto’s traitorous propositions ? ” 

“Why not be a fool, as you are?” angrily de- 
manded her father. ‘ But, Ada,” he added, his tones: 
softening in pretended gricf, “you will break my 
heart! Have I not been always foolishly indulgent 
to you, leaving you ontirely to the care of your 
learned anc darling Carlota during your childhood ? 
What have I done, that you should turn on me and 
disobey me in the dearest wish of my heart?” 

“T do not wish to disobey you, father,” said Ada, 
with a sob which she could not restrain; “but, oh, I 
love Hernan, and I cannot marry any one else!” 

“Nonsense! If you marry Count Viletto, love 
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will come with time. Think what you fling from 
you in refusing him. There is no girl in Mexico but 
would jump at your chance of becoming a countess 
or ducless—for I don’t doubt but Viletto will bea 
duke under the new empire. Stop your silly plea of 
loving Hernan.” And hesneered. “ You must obey 
me.” 

“Tn all things but this, father,” said Ada, respect- 
fully, but firmly. “I must be true to Captain de 
Valde, whom I shall marry!” 

At this declaration, so quietly uttered, yet so sweep- 
ingly hostile to his schemes, Mar sank back upon his 
seat, speechless with surprise and wrath. 

“Tf you had desired me to bave no idea but yours, 
and no guide of action but your wishes,” added Ada, 
apologetically, “ you should have commenced my edu- 
cation sooner. Need I remind you that I have grown 
up under your eyes, instead of being brought up 
under your counsels? Jn all the long years of my 
childhood, you left me to myself, to my own re- 
sources, or rather to the guidance of my good duenna, 
Carlota 

“ Don’t mention her name to me!” interrupted Mar, 
finding his voice. ‘‘She madea fool of you. I wish 
she had died years before she did! 

“Father. Iam shocked! You know that she was 
both wise and good, and you have always acknow- 
ledged the fact until this moment. She was truly 
amiable and deserving—truly devoted to me; and sup- 
plied, as far as any being could, the place of that 
mother who was so early and mysteriously taken frem 
me!” 

“ Mysteriously ?” repeated Mar, with flaming eyes. 

“T say mysterously,” returned Ada, “ because you 
have always been so reserved about her, keeping her 
life and death, and, indeed, her whole histery from me. 
Your conduct:in this one regard is sufficient to account 
for our present variance, and is a warrant forit. Had 
you treated me with fatherly love and confidence, I 
should have been less accustomed to rely upon my own 
opinion. As it is, I must be true to myself, to the 
light I have gained, to my own perceptions of duty. 
Especially must I decide for myself whom I will 
marry. ‘That decision is already made, and it is un- 
changeable. While I regret beyond measure to eppose 
your wishes, justice to Captain de Valde and myself 
requires me to be explicit. I therefore declare that, 
just as certainly as I exist, so certainly shall I marry 
Captain de Valde, if I ever marry!” 

Yor the time being, Mar could only glare at the 
speaker. 

“My apologies for this frankness, are many,” Ada 
resumed, after a brief pause. ‘“ For some time past, 
and especially since the Maximilian folly took definite 
shape, you bave been speculating upon my hand and 
heart, as so much available merchandise. You have 
denied aM my prayers for light concerning my mother, 
You have i.. «en in your confidence the Count Vileito, 
who is—as 1 pave instinctively seen from the first 
moment of my acquaintance with him—unworthy of 
either love or respect. “You have been full of schemes 
and plots, dictated by self-interest and a false ambition, 
and having for their basis the betrayal of yourcountry 
and the repudiation of my best instincts, aspirations, 
and affections. Seeing all these evil things gathering 
around me, I have had the choice of crushing them or 
being crushed by them. This choice I have made. 
I have learned to think for myself—to know what is 
right, as concerns myself and others. And now, 
father, I want you to understand that I will never 
marry the Count Viletto, or join you in your political 
projects—never, never!” 

The surprise and rage of Sener Mar culminated at 
these firm deciarations. He listened to them with 
such an aspect as a man might have surveyed the 
sudden rising of a volcano from the midst of a quiet 
plain. In a sort ef stupefaction, occasioned by his 
couasternation, he continued to glare upon her fora 
full minute after she had ceased speaking, aud then 
he said: 

“There is no use in wasting more time upon you. 
Loving or unloving, you shall be the wife of Count 
Viletto! Until you can make'«p -your mind to obey 
me, and accept him, you will remain in close confine- 
ment. You ehall seo that parents are not without 
authority in this country. ‘Notwithstanding your 
defiance, I am your master!” 

He caught her arm in a fieres grip, and dragged 
her to the house and ber own chamber, where, alter 
renewed manifestations of anger, he left her. 








CHAPTEB XVL 


Sueh ishments, I said, were due 
2 7o natures deopestsiained with ein 
‘or aye intem gZ anew 
bern nen t within. 
The horrorof their is to view 
Such grief with such mon well agree, 
wherefi herefore, fall on me? 


Walpurgis Night. 
The anxiety of Gaptain de Valde respecting hi 





father caused him to ride swiftly between the hacienda 
and his paternal estate. 

Avoiding Zacatecas by a detour to the eastward of 
the village of Veta Grande, and taking every possible 
care to avoid attracting attention, he rode on as fast 
as the speed and strength of Pacheco’s mule would 
permit him, without losing sight of his new follower. 
As he neared his home, he slackened his speed and 
said : 
“T need not tell you, Pacheco, that we live in 
troublesome times. Neither need I remind yon that, 
of all masters, you have chosen one whio stands in the 
utmost danger. One of my objects, therefore, in 
accepting your services, was to have a man near me 
who is familiar with Donna Ada’s whereabouts. If, 
at any time, any evil should happen to me, you will 
make your way to her, through your Dolores, and 
inform her, with all possible tact and gentleness of my 
misfortunes.” 

The squire promised a faithful compliance with 
these injunctions, and they rode on, soon comingin 
sight of Hernan’s home. Not a perscn was visible 
about the premises, and the closed doors and windows 
added to the gloomy impression the young man 
received from his first view of the mansion. 

“I see no one, Pacheco,” he said. “I fear some- 
thing has happened.” 

He dashed into the grounds surrounding the house, 
and took his way to the front door, the squire keeping 
as close as possible to him, and manifesting a nervous- 
ness that did not promise very well for his renown and 
success as & warrior. 

The old servitor appeared at the entrance of the 
court, followed by a couple of his fellow-servitors. 
The faces of all were gloomy. 

“What has happened, Rafael?” asked Hernan, as 
he alighted. 

“Your father is gone!” the old servitor replied, in 
a voice broken by sobs. 

“Gone, Rafael ?” 

“He disappeared some time in the night, between 
last evening and this morning, aud we none of us 
knew anything about it.” 

The shock this communication gave our hero kept 
him momentarily speechless. Leaving his horse to 
the care of a servant, he entered the court, and was 
followed by Rafael and Pacheco. 

“Disappeared!” he at length repeated, passing 
from room to room. “ How can this be?” 

“ His bed had been occupied,” the old servitor con- 
tinued, “and shows that he was aroused from it in 
the night. We left it as we found it, that you might 
judge from it!” ; 

Hernan had now reached the bed-chamber of the 
marquis, and he instantly noticed that the blankets 
were turned down, and that there was a depression in 
the centre, where the marquis had lain. It occurred 
to him, as he surveyed the scene, that the bed-cham- 
ber was in rather a retired position from the rooms 
occupied by the servants, and he demanded : 

“Did none of you hear anything ?—any calls for 
assistance? or sounds of intruders ? ” 

Tho answer was a gencral negative. 

“Nor see any blood-stains, or other signs of a 
struggle?” 

None had been seen—none were visible. 

“ Another singularity,” whispered Rafael, coming 
close to Hernan, “is, that one of the cellar-floors 
is torn up, and that a sub-cellar is found beneath 
3 ” 


“Ah! let's see.” 

They hastened to the cellar, the old servitor ex- 
plaining by the way that he had kept the last fact 
from the knowledge of the other servants, pre- 
suming that there was some fact connected with the 
secret cellar that it was not well to make a subject. of 
wonder. 

“Quite right!” was the comment of Hernan, as 
they entered the cellar, locking themselves in; and 
Rafael produced a light he had left burning in one of 
its niches, “ There was a secret involved in this lower 
cellar.” 

He descended through the opening described in a 
previous chapter, and the first glance he threw around 
the little apartment told him that his father’s wealth— 
gold, diamonds, and all, including the iron chest con- 
taining it, was gone! 

bas ae find nothing here,” remarked Refael— 
“ nothi this empty place. 

“And. yet this vanlt contained, only a few ‘days 
ago, millions of dollars in gold and diamonds,” said 
Hernan, turning upon ‘the faitliful old servant, with 
the sudden confidence induced by his anguish. 
“My father’s wealth was all concealed here in the form 
mentioned. Whereare thosechests? Did you not see 
or hear anything that would throw some light on their 
removal ? ” 

Rafael ‘had heard nothing —had not even re yes 
the late presence of the money, nor gained the 
slightest information that could apply to its removal. 

“ Fhe next discovery 1 made,” he went on, as soon 





as his emotions would permit, “ was that a long and 


——: 
narrow ladder had been placed agains i 
house, and that the footprints of two a adel the 
on the lawn, beside the marks of the ladder. + ad 
this I formed the theory that two men ani Tom 
of night, gained the roof by a ladder. pene’ at dead 
bed-chamber of the marquis, searched rer dy 
: —, and finally retreated, carrying him away with 

Hernan paled, but did not immedi 
further than to suggest that he ee hi 
yagi par Pog Mbngys aK of the ladder. This = 
soon done, and he then in 
anguish “4 , en Se deepest 

“Your theory is right, Rafael. So 
gained admittance to the house, and carried ode oa 
off, while you were all sleeping.” hd 

oa old — burst into tears. 

‘There! there! I do not say that ho w, i 
off to reproach you, my good Rafael,” declared, ag 
nan. “I only express the sad conclusions to be d ‘ 
rived from all these circumstances, He's gone poe 
in the way you suggest. He was very feeble, you 
know, and could not have made much resistance 
The two men probably gagged him, or otherwise 
prevented him from speaking or calling for assistance, 
Perhaps they killed him, and took away his body is 
suggest that he had fled, or to conceal the fact of his 
murder.” 

The servitor was too gricf-stricken to utter word, 
and it was many moments before Hernan could s0 fr 
control his own agonizing emotions as to continue: 

“ But two men, Rafael, could not remove all those 
chests, much-Jess remove them over tho roof. Was 
the court door open this morning, or had it been 
opened?” 

“No; we found the outer doors and all the windows 
as secure asever. The inside doors, of course, were 
Open, as usual. It was not till the marquis failed to 
come to breakfast, long after the usual hour, that I 
went to his room—to find him missing.” 

The afflicted son reflected a moment, and then said: 
“ It is clear that the two men did not get the money. 
In the first place, they could not have removed it. In 
the second, they would have had no motive in carry- 
ing my father off with them had they once secured the 
treasure,” 

Rafael exclaimed that he knew not what to think 
of the affair—that it was a horriblo mystery to him. 
“If. my father had surprised the intruders,” con- 
tinued Hernan, still thoug!itfully musing, “ he would 
have raised an alarm, It’s more likely that they sur- 
prised him and rendered lim speechless—God only 
knows how! They would have had to make many 
journeys to remove the treasure; but I see no signs of 
such movements, only the footprints of two men coming 
and going. The retreating footsteps of one of them 
are deep, as if he bore a heavy object, evidently my 
fathe., either dead or gagged and bound.” 

Hernan here became silent, having pursued the 
agonizing subject as far as reason could lead him. 
The night of anguish and vain search that followed 
can be imagined. Suffice it to say that the young 
man searched the whole vicinity, assisted by Pacheco 
and his other servants, in hopes to acquire some cer- 
tain facts respecting the horrible mystery; but he 
found nothing. The footsteps of the intruders wer 
lost in some bushes near the house, and there the dis- 
appearance of the marquis and his treasure beeame 
wrapped in darkness and dread. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Glasgow Herald announces the death of Miss 
Oswald, of Scotstown, at the age of 97. “Hany 
Brougham ” was born next door to her father’s hous? 
in Edinburgh, and she remembered him as a little boy 
running about in petticoats. 
Lorp Paumerston is busy, improving his Broad- 
lands property, and reckons considerably on the 
future issue of his present work. May he live long 
to enjoy it! It seems he planted some trees & t 
of fifty years ago, and they have grown up to be 
and stately, and he has wished to annex them 
to his park, but been deterred by a road which passed 
between them and his mansion. He has just got the 
power to divert the road, and is doing 80, bringing 
the body of juvenile green growth within the margm 
of his private park, and under his own parental wing. 
Rowrve Maren vor £50.—Tom Kiyo AND Mar. 
—It is but seldom that we see any public man depart 
from that line. of sport which he bas followed a 
his youth. In.this.race, however, a deviation wie 
made from the general rule, by none other en 
King, the celebrated ex-champion of the P.R. a 
that worthy announced his intention of retiring thst 
the ring, his backers took it into their fe 
splendid length of reach which characterised 
would be admirably adapted to the soulliug 
therefore they tried him, and finding him rE... : 
shine on the water, matehed him against Ed f 
of Lambeth. The stake was for £25 ssi 
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ey to Mortlake, and the men appeared at 

inne pry rh ds both looking exceedingly well, 

bee King, who presented the remarkable in- 

” of a sculler weighing thirteen stone. King 

poe as he pleased, rowed at his ease, and reached 

lake a winner by ten lengths, in twenty-seven 
piputes, on & fine tide. 


—_—_—_—_—_- 
THE DOUBLE SHIPWRECK. 


CHAPTER L 

A urrix to the southward of Carysfort Reef, on 
the coast of Florida, the shore assumes a picturesque 
and rugged aspect, rising in some places like towers, 
and looking upon their frowning visage in the calm, 
clear depths below. There the whole ocean comes 

uring its briny floods, and dashing its billows hig! 
in air, when the storm-king sweeps with a dismal 
how! over its furrowed bosom, and the trembling 
ships, with furled and shattered wings, are tossed 
about at the mercy of the blast, like detached thistle- 
down in the embrace of the shrieking hurricane. 

Alight-ship is now floating at her heavy moorings, 
throwing its beacon rays far over the waters of the 
trembling sea, and pointing out the dangerous reef to 
the eyes of the watchful mar ner; but in the days of 
the Revolution—the period at which we have chosen 
to open our story—all was solitude and silence along 
that dreary coast; solitary, save the occasional visita- 
tion of @ piratical band, who might chance to disem- 
bark to procure wood and water; silent, save the oc- 
casional shriek of the soaring sea-bird, as he winged 
his lonely way along that uninhabited shore. 

About two miles from the reef alluded to, may still 
be seen the opening to an extensive cavern, which 
extends for sever :] hundred yards into the very heart 
of the rugged cliffs that frown above the wide blue 
sea, Itis some thirty feet in height, and arched like 
the fretted roof of some Gothic cathredral, and into its 
dim recesses the sunlight seldom penetrates, save at 
the early morning hour, when the day king, like a glow 
of fire, wheels his glowing face out of the briny waves, 
and gilds the purpling east with his effulgent rays. 

It was towards the sunset of a lovely day in June 
in the year 1776, and all nature seemed to rejoice in 
the brightness and glory that reigned through earth 
and sky,a man emerged from the opening of the 
cavern, and shading his eyes with a hand delicate and 
singularly fair, he gazed off over the sparkling waters 
of that sunlit sea, which threw its foam-crested billows 
playfully at his very feet, 

He was young—seemingly not moro than thirty, 
and with features at once noble and prepossessing. He 
was clad in a plain suit of black cloth, which, though 
seedy and the worse for wear, still bore evidence of 
fashion and gentility, and altogether there was some- 
thing in his appearance which was well calculated to 
attract the attention of any person that might chance 
to have met him, even in the crowded thoroughfares 
of a populous city; then how much more so iu that 
lonely retreat on the shores of that trembling sea ? 

“Oh, lonely—lonely is my lot!” said the stranger, 
as he gazed over the waters of the heaving main; 
“out off from the world and all I hold dear, here must 
I spend the remainder of my days, far from the scenes 
of my childhood—from my boyhood’s home! I can- 
not even tell in what part of the world Iam. Were 
I to leave my present retreat, where could I go? 
Nothing could be obtained upon this lonely beach to 
appease the pangs of hunger; and had I not been so 
fortunate as to save a iarge proportion of the stores 
from the wreck of the Hannibal, when she was cast 
Upon this lonely shore, and all save myself perished, I 
should now be in a most deplorable plight. Well, I 
suppose I must remain here, and make yonder cave 
my home until such time as deliverance comes. I 
have provisions enough to last for another year, and 
ere that period expires, something may turn up to my 
advantage. But, oh! could I but once get the authors 
of my present misery into my power—it would be a 
Woeful day to them. But there goes the sun behind 
those western hills, and he sinks amid @ mass of 
angry clouds. The breeze, too, begins to moan and 
Sigh as it sweeps athwart the sea, I think there will 
thi & heavy storm to-night, from the indications of 
sings. Well, thank God, the poor outlaw has a cave 
— which he can retire and find a shelter, and there 
Ton to the wild roar of the elements unharmed. 

erily, there is no situation in life but has its plea- 
sures as well as its pains.” 

And uttering these words, the stranger slowly turned 
away and entered the cavern. 
one town of Harwich, on the western bank of one 
tae eee 8 loveliest rivers, in a noble mansion 

codvilla, 23,20 extensive park, dwelt Sir Reginald 

vile, a gentleman high in the confidence of the 


Bovernment, and possessing so much of wealth that 


Was looked up to and regarded with a sort: of ven- 
eration by those that were not so well provided with 





the good things of life. Riches will always command 
the respect and admiration of the throng; and so Sir 
Reginald was enabled to lord it over his fellow-mortals, 
and, as a consequence, became somewhat haughty and 
overbearing in his deportment. 

The baronet was somewhat reserved in his manners, 
and seldom admitted any but men of real rank and 
gentility to his society. Among these, however, may 
be mentioned the officers of a British regiment of 
dragoons, which had its quarters in the neighbour- 
hood. These gentlemen were very fond of visiting 
the mansion of Sir Reginald; but whether it was his 
society they courted, or that of his pretty daughter 
Blanche, we shall leave it for our readers. to’ de- 
termine. i i 

Blanche Woodville, at the time of the opening of 
our tale, was just seventeen—lovely and charming as 
a houri. Her dark brown hair hung in showering 
ringlets over our alabaster shoulders, while her lithe 
and slender figure was full of elegauce and 
Her eyes, of a jet black, were full of tenderness and 
feeliug, one moment languishing and soft, and the 
next flashing with animation, as different emotions 
flitted across her soul; and her smile was as sweet as 
the breath of roses in the morning of their earliest 

rime. 

What wonder then that the British cavalry. officers 
were fond of frequenting tle mansion of the baronet, 
or that scarcely a day passed in which the rich uni- 
forms of the corps conld not be seen flitting up the 
gravelled pathway that led to such brilliant charms ? 

Among the most constant of the visitors to the 
house was young Sir Edward Harcourt, major of the 
regiment, and the son of a most honourable sire. 

Descended from a long line of illustrious ancestors, 
he had that high and lofty bearing which the posses- 
sion of actual rank is so apt to give; and an occasional 
curl of the lip, when any one chanced to differ from 
him in opinion, told more plainly than words how 
highly he esteemed himself. 

Harcourt, from the first, had always been a favourite 
with Sir Reginald; for there was, in fact, something 
very similar in their natures and dispositions, and it 
was generally supposed throughout the neighbour- 
hood that the young major was a successful suitor for 
the fair hand of the Lady Blanche. 

At any rate, it was pretty certain that Sir Reginald 
would not be very likely to oppose such a union with 
much tenacity ; for it was evident that he left the 
young couple together as much as possible, and that 
he made no secret of his regards for the gay officer. 

But whether Blanche herself was so well disposed to 
favour his suit was a question which admitted of 
much doubt; and to none more so than: to’ Robert 
Tracy, a gentleman who, for some years back, had 
been assiduous in his attentions tothe charming girl— 
albeit. those attentions, for reasons of his own, were 
kept secret from the proud old baronet. 

Mr. Tracy was the son of a wealthy merchant that 
some years before had retired from active ‘buisiness, 
and had purchased an estate at no great distance from 
that of Sir Reginald. 

The very proximity of the two dwellings had a ten- 
dency to frequently throw Robert and Blanche into 
each otlier’s society, notwithstanding the father of the 
latter, through a sort of stubborn pride of birth, re- 
fused to associate with the sire of the former, or to 
admit his son asa visitor to the hall. “ 

Little, however, did either of the young‘couple . care 
for that: the green earth was around them, studded 
with forests and hedges, witli the calm;iblue sky look- 
ing down upon them; and tliey were not‘at a loss for 
a place to meet, when, as might be expected, mutual 
vows were ere long exchanged, and a sol-mn promise 
that their fortunes should be united, let the conse- 
quences be what they might. ; 


CHAPTER IL 


Ir was a fine evening in the summer of 1775, and 
Sir Reginald and Major Harcourt were seated in the 
spacious parlour of the hall. The young officer 
had just proposed for the hand of the gentle 
Blanclie, and had received an answer favourable to his 
wishes. 

“ But,” said the fafher, “I have not as yet consulted 
the girl in regard to the matter. Perhaps it would 
be as well for me to send for her, and inform her 
of the honour that you have done her, and know in 
what light she views it; though it is my determi- 
nation that she shall second my views in-.every- 
thing.” é hay etganes 

* Yes, let her be sent for by-all means,” rephied tho 
major; “although I/should not be. surprised were she 
to oppose the marriage to the utmost.” 1... 

“Ah! what mean you?” inquired: Reginald, in a 
tone of alarm;:“ what-reason have you to, suppose 
that, sir ?”: per Raid ‘ 

“Simply beeause I have heard it rumoured that 
she was.very partial tothatyoung. Tracy who.resides 
on the hill yonder, and that they have been in the 





habit of meeting clandestinely in the forest and 
other places, when they thought they were free from 
observation.” 

“ What! that comtemptible young Bob, as we style 
him—the son of the retired shop-keeper ?” 

“ The same, Sir Reginald.” 

“ That cannot be, I think, The fellow is an enemy 
to his king ; andI could, if I chose, denounce lim to 
the authorities and have hii transported for jife as an 
incendiary and dangerous individual. He'd better 
beware how he crosses my path, or he may wake up 
some fine morning and find himself a resident of 
Botany Bay.” 

“ Or perhaps on board a man-of-war, eh? where he 
would,serve his Majesty,” suggested the major, in a 
low tone. ‘ 

“The very thing, Do you know the officer com- 
manding the press-gang on this station ?” 

“ Imtimately. I can have the young bantam seized 
and put on board a cutter any night I choose.” 

“‘ And you will do it, providing Blanche should re- 
fuse your offer, and we should have reason to suspect 
that an attachment exists between them.” 

“Ay, that I will,” said the major, grinding his 
teeth with ill-suppressed ire; ‘but, hark! I hear foot- 
steps approaching; doubtless it is Blanche herself.” 

The dvor of the parlour was thrown open by a ser- 
vant, and the Lady Blanche walked into the apart- 
ment with a stately air, and seated herself on a sofa a 
little distance from Major Harcourt. 

In the eyes of the young officer, never had she ap- 
peared so lovely as upon that occasion. Her dark 
hair fell in rich luxuriance over her white and sloping 
shoulders, while the throat, pure as the sculptor’s 
marble, was devoid of ornament, save a plain black 
velvet ribbon, which contrasted most strikingly with 
the snowy purity of the soft, warm flesh. Her attire 
was plain and simple, but rich in material; and in 
every appointment, the most exquisite taste prevailed, 
and challenged adiniration. 

For some moments tho father and the major sat 
gazing upon the sweet girl in silent homage—the 
homage which chivalrous man should ever pay to 
beauty; but the silence was at length broken by Sir 
Reginald. 

“ This gentleman,” said he, bowing to Harcourt,. 
wr done you the high honour to propose for yeur- 

and.” 

“I’m very sorry, my father,” replied Blanche, in a 
dignified tone; ‘ because it will be utterly out of my 
wer to grant him any encouragement to his suit.” 

“ How so?” demanded the major. 

“ It is entirely unnecessary, sir, to enter into expla- 
nations in regard to the matter. Let it suffice for you 
to know that existing eircumstances, as well as my 
own inclination, prevent me from accepting the honour 
you would confer on me.” 

“ Obstinate girl!” cried the old baronet, in a rage, 
“T know the reason of your conduct; but rest assured 
that you will find cause to regret having opposed the 
wishes of your parent!” 

“ Yes, and I, too, know the reason!” broke in the 
major, in a fierce tone; “I, too, know the reason. 
She is in love with that young Bob Tracy, the son of 
a retired baker or butcher, or soap boiler, or some 
other such calling. He is, moreover, an enemy to the 
ministry ; and if [ dont get him a berth where he will 
have the benefit of the sea air for a few. years, I will 
give you leave to shoot me.” 

The cheeks of Blanche reddened at this harangue, 
whetiler with indignation or from some other emotion 
we shali leave our readers to decide; but without 
deiguing any answer to the impudent Harcourt, with 
flashing eyes and heaving bosom, she rose to her feet,. 
and in. stately majesty swept out of the apartment. 

“ That girl puzzles me,” said Sir Reginald, as the 
door closed behind her. F 

“ By heavens! she’s a houri, a perfect Juno—she 
must and shall be mine!” cried Harcourt, in an im- 
passioned tone; and then, after a hurried consultation, 
in a very low tone, with the baronet, he rose and took 
his departure from the hall, with a sternness upon his 
countenance that boded no good to some person. 

That evening Blanche and Robert T'racy had a 
loug interview at a piace previously appointed, and 
the maiden made him aware of the danger which 
menaced him. 

But it was now too late to retract; so he determined 
to go forward in his enterprise, and expressed his de- 
sire to embark on the morrow in a vessel bound-to 
New York, and, once there, he would offer himself as 
a volunteer in the ranks. 

“ Not so fast—not so fast, my good friend,” said a 
voice; and the next instant a dark lantern was sprung, 
and threw its rays upon the spot, disclosing Blanche 
seated by the side of our hero, whose arm encircled 
her slender waist, while her beautiful eyes looked up 
with confidence and love into his manly face. 

The same light. disclosed to Robert Tracy the 
swarthy forms of some’ twenty armed men, compris- 
ing the “ press-gang” of the town, headed by Major 
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Harcourt, Sir Reginald, and a lieutenant in the royal 
navy. 

“Beize upon him, my lads—seize upon him!” 
shouted the baronet, in a voice hoarse with passion ; 
“he bas been proclaimed as an incendiary and an 
outlaw by his most gracious Majesty's command, and 
a price is set upon his head. But I do not wish to 
take the life of any human being. I had much rather 
he should be taken on board a stip-of-war, and made 
to serve our blessed king. Off with him, my lads!” 

Tracy struggled to escape, but it was all in vain. 
Overpowered by numbers, Le was quickly thrown to 
the earth, and securely bounds with cords, thrust into 
a cart, and burried to the beach, where a boat was 
ready mannod to convey hii and his captors on board 
a frigate lying in the stream, with her sails all loose, 
aud her anchor a-peak, ready to proceed to her station 
in the West Indice. 

No sooner was our here ca boss, than the frigate, 
liko aome great sea-biz. instinct with tife, spread her 
white wings and soared away; aud et the morning 
light dappled the blue waters of the Eagii-’: Channel, 
sho was but a small check on the verge ~f the western 
horizon. 

In the meantime, Sir Reginald Woodville, with a 
stern countenance and bitter words, had taken his 
daughter by the arm, and with a rudeness which but 
ill acoorded with his chivalrous pretensions, he led or 
rathed dragged the gentle and sorrowing girl away 
toward her home, and thrusting her into her chamber, 
locked her in, and departed. 

. 2 2 . * 

It was a dark cloudy night in June, and the red 
sun had gono down like some angry warrior in the 
swelling wators of the vast Atlantic. 

One bark alone was to be seen upon that trembling 
wilderness of waves, and silently as somo sheeted 
spectre did sho glide along her way. 

Upon the quarter-deck of that lonely barque, thus 
speeding quietly onward, were walking a stout, ruddy 
gentleman of some forty years’ experience of the dark 
shadows of a toilsome life, aud a fair young girl, sweet 
as the early violets that lift their smiling heads the 
first of all their lovely sisterhood. ‘That hale old gen- 
tleoman and that young girl were the captain of the 
barque and the heroine of our tale, Blanche Wood- 
ville. But what does she there, upon the quarter- 
deck of that silent vessel, far off upon the lonely sea? 
Let us listen for a moment to the conversation that is 
going on between her and her companion, and per- 
haps we may solve the problem. 

“Well, Miss Blanche,” said the captain, coming 
to a pause in his walk, and gazing for a fow mo- 
ments at a huge mass of clouds that had gathered in 
the eastern horizon, “I suppose you do not regret 
beimg so near your journey’s end? ” 

“No; I am very anxious once more to set my feet 
upon the firm earth; and besides, you know that I 
have other reasons for wishing td arrive as soon as 
possible at our port of destination.” 

“Yes; you showed great bravery in thus lowering 
yourself by a cord from the window of the room in 
which your father had confined you for a whole year, 
and then coming down to Portsmouth and engaging 
a passaze in this vessel, with the hope of finding 
young Tracy. Great bravery, indeed! But do you 
not expect to have a deal of trouble in finding out his 
whereabouts?” 

“Doubtless I shall; but I trust to good fortune, 
which has thas far befriended me, aiid to which I am 
duly thankful.” 

“ Well, I suppose you are right, Miss Blanche. But 
hadn't you better go below? ‘The wind begins to 
snuffie a little, with a’ monstrous heavy appearance, 
from the east’ard. I shouldo’t wonder if we got a 
sneezer before morning. These summer gales, when 
they do come, are not to be trifled with. I wouldn’t 
care so much if I was cortain of my latitude. I 
didn't get a good observation to day at noon ; but I’m 
afraid were a little to the south'ard of my reckoning.” 

“ Oh, Captain ! I hope there's no danger ! ” 

“T think not, miss; but you'd better go below. We 
shall have work soonI suspect; and women, you 
know, are only in the way at such times.” 

Blanche Woodville took the hint, and retreated to 
the cabin ; and soon, as the skipper had predicted, the 
rain fell in torrents, the wind howled and shrieked 
among the tautened rigging, the lightning flashed, 
the thunder bellowed in its iron halls above, and the 
wild surges leaped and rolled in mountainous ridges, 
black and gloomy as the depths of Acheron. 

‘The vessel had timely been put under snug can- 
vas, by furling everything except the foresail; 
under which, with the wind and waves howling 
astern, she fled like an affrighted thing aleng the tor- 
tured bea. 

She had run in this way for some ten hours, and 
the grey dawn was beginiling to appear in the eastern 
horizon, when the appalling of “ Breakers ! 
breakers: breakers! right ahead!” caused every one 
on board te thrill with horror. 


“ Put the helm hard up! Stand by to wear ship!" 
shouted the captain, in a hoarse voice, which was, 
however, almost drowned by the shrieks of the tem- 

.. “Man the starboard braces, men, and stand by 
to brace up the yards es tho ship comes to the wind! 
Cheerily, men—cheerily! you ave working for your 
lives now!" 

Too late! too late!—all too late! 

As the ling vessel came slowly to the wind on 
the other she was boarded by a tremendous 
comber of a ewell, which swept ung Sees being 
from ber deck, and threw her on her beam-ends, In 
this terrible position, with all her crew struggling in 
the waves, which quickly strangled and overwhelmed 
them, the fated vessel was driven madly onwards, and 
quickly struck upon what the sailors call s suuken reef 
of rocks upon the coast of Florida. It was, in fact, 
none other than tho dangerous Carysfort Reef, long 
the dread of seamen, and considered as one of the worse 
spots on the whole coast. Tho captain of the bark had 
made a great mistake in his reckoning—a mistake 
which had cost him his life, and the loss of his vessel 
and crew. 

When the vessel struck the reef, sho was quickly 
dashed in pieces by the surges. To one of the frag- 
ments of that shattered wreck, which was thrown 
upon the beach, clung the insensible form of Lla icho 
Woodville, the only one who escaped destruction. 

The next morning, the sun had risen from the 
world of tossing waters, and his beams penetrated 
into the cave described in our opening chapter. 

By the side of a rude couch on which our rescued 
heroine was reposing, sat the stranger first introduced 
to the reader. 

Blancho awoke, and as she gazed fondly into the 
face of her companion, she exclaimed : 

“Oh, Robert! how strange—how very strange all 
this seems. It is moro like a dream than a reality.” 

“Strange we should both have been shipwrecked 
upon the same reef, and that we should have been the 
only survivors of the fated crew.” 

Little more now remains to be said. After remain- 
ing for some time at the cavern until Blanche was 
fully restored, the loving couple set up along the sea 
coast, and after 'much suffering and privation, suc- 
ceeded in seaching the cityof Savannah, then invested 
by the British troops. Securing a lodging for Blanche, 
young Tracy joined the American standard and fought 
bravely in the oorps of the famed Pulaski. 

Shortly after the war, our hero was wedded to the 
lovely Blanche, He settled down as a planter, in 
peace and happiness, on the banks of the Darien, and 
his descendants still reside near the spot, and often 
speak of the Double Shipwreck and the oe ~~ 





Crystat Pavace ts Hotvanp.—A Crystal Palace 
has been opened at Amsterdam with great solemnity, 
and in the presence of inhabitants from all parts of 
Holland. ‘he model of Sir Joseph Paxton’s structure 
of 1851 has been adopted with much success, and the 
structure offers a remarkable contrast to most of the 
public and private buildings in the capital. The 
project was started as long ago as 1853, but in con- 
sequence of all kinds of hindrances being offered, the 
building was not commenced till 1858, and since then 
many circumstances have combined to prevent its 
completion ; but the projector, Dr. Sarpathi, has at 
last experienced the satisfaction of seeing the building 
finished and opened with an exhibition of art and in- 
dustry. The patron of the undertaking, Prince 
Frederick, unole of the King, presided at the ceremony, 
and replied in a most gratifying manner to an address 
from Dr. Sarpathi, whom the Prince decorated with 
the Order of the Lion of the Netherlands. 


Deatu or A WATERLOO VeTEeRAN.—Mr. Russell, 
late of the Clyde Trust, died lately, at Rutherglen, at 
the advanced age of 82. Mr. Russell was a native of 
Shettleston. He spent his boyhood as a herd, in the 
neighbourhood of Lanark, and was afterwards 
apprenticed as a mason in Glasgow. He used often 
to point with pride to some of the buildings in Tron- 
gate, in whose erection he had assisted. He soon 
became disgusted with his trade, and especially with 
the tyranny of his foreman, and in 1798 enlisted in 
the Royal North British Dragoons, or Scots Greys. 
When the regiment was sent on active service, in 
1815, he was troop sergeant-major. With this rank 
he fought at Waterloo, where he himself escaped 
unscathed; although, to quote a letter of his own, his 
“horse was sorely wounded,” and he “lost his entire 
kit, together with his bible, which he missed more 
than all the rest.” Some years after the declaration of 
peace, wishing to educatehis family for civil pursuits, 
he obtained his discharge. In the same year, 1821, 
he became steam-boat harbour-master at the Broomie- 
law, at a time:when the miles of quay wall which now 
line the banks of our Clyde were represented by a few 





hundred yards of wooden wharf, and our shipping 
trade was in its mero beginnings. He looked back 


upon this part of his life with more pride and plann 
than upon any other. Ho leaves a family of three 
sons, the eldest for eighteen years a missionary; 
East India, but now retired from his labours. ’4: 
youngest professor of law in University College, 

ondon, aud a distinguished member of the English 
bar; the second, at the head of tho literary departinent 
of one of the leading newspapers of Australia, 








BANTING ON CORPULENCE 


As there are many persons whose heal 
pearance would be materially improved spew on 
@ little more of that garb of flesh which’ las proved 
such an intolerable burden to Mr. Banting, wo cop- 
fidently recommend to their study tho treatise of if 
Savarin, wherein the means of attaining a becomins 
degree of pinguitude are elaborately explained. ton 
ness, says this wise philosopher, though it may be no 
absoluto disadvantage to a man, “is a great disaster 
for ladies; for beauty is their life, and Leauty consists 
chiefly in the rounded limb and graceful curve. Thy 
most recherché toilet, the best dressmakers in th 
world, ‘cannot supply certain absences, or hide certain 
angles. But a woman who is born thin may by 
fattened likea chicken.” . . . . 

No wonder that Mr. Banting, having a natural tep- 
dency towards corpulence, found himself, in his sixty- 
third year, much fatter than was at all convenient 
He has, with amiable candour, given us sketch of 
his former dietary, and after perusing it, wo cannot 
wonder at the result. Buttered toast, beer, and pastry 
were his favourite articles of consumption; and, 
moreover, he was in the habit of taking four meals» 
day, which is greatly too much for a man of sedentary 
habits and occupation. We are strongly inclined to 
think that if Mr. Banting had somewhat restrained 
his appetite, practised occasional fastings, and entirely 
abstained from heavy wet, buttered crumpets, muffins, 
and patisserie, he would have fully attained his object, 
without discontinuing the use of bread, sugar, or 
potatoes. 

Men have been known materially to reduce their 
weight, and at the same time to gain additional 
health and strength, by restricting themselves entirely 
to the use of the simplest farinaceous food. Such is 
the case of Wood, the miller of Billericray in Essex, 
stated in the Transactions of the London Collego of 
Physicians. This man, it would appear, had attained 
to such a degree of corpulency by the free use of flesh 
meat and ale, that his life had become a burden to 
him, but he succecded in reducing himself to a mode- 
rate bulk by the following means :—His reformed diet 
consisted of a simple pudding, made by boiling coars 
flour in water, without salt. Of this he cousumel 
about three pounds in twenty-four hours, and took n0 
fluid whatever, not even water. On this he lived in 
perfect health for many years, went through a great 
deal of exercise in the open air, and was able to carry 
five hundred pounds weight, “ which,” says our au- 
thority, “ was more than he could lift in his youth, 
when be lived on auimal food, and drank freely of 
ale.” 

In fact, the man fed upon porridge, from time in- 
memorial the favourite diet of the Scottish peasantry, 
among whom obesity is unknown. Pure farinaceous 
food can never be hurtful. On the contrary, as Mr. 
Banting may learn from a perusal of the first chapter 
of the Book of Daniel, it is infinitely more wholesome 
both for mind and body than a dietary of butcher's 
meat and wine. Bit buttered toast, pastry, and beer 
are proper materials for the formation of a Lambert; 
and so long as Mr. Danting indulged freely in those 
luxuries, which we object not to his stigmatizing s 
“ beans,” he was necessarily compelled periodically to 
enlarge the limits of his girdle.—Blackwood's May- 
sine. ee 
A Sr. Perenssunre letter says:—“ It would bes 
mistake to suppose that the marriage of the Grad 
Duke Nicholas has been determined on by political 
considerations. ‘I'he young prince chose the Princes 
Dagmar of Denmark because he preferred her to any 
other—because, of all the princesses proposed to him, 
she pleased him most. From their first interview, tho 
prince and princess were attracted to each other 4 
a mutual sympathy, which a further acquaintance on'y 
confirmed. Moreover, this is in strict conformity with 
with the and traditions of the Imperial Cout 
of Russia. When Alexander II., twenty-three yea! 
since, married the Princess Mary of Hesse-Darnstadh 
it was because that princess, equally distinguished H 
the charms of her person and the graces of her mio 

leased him more than any other. The young © = 
ae each other, and engaged to marry even belo: 
their parents were informed of their mutual affection 
The Emperors of Russia allow the princes and a 
cesses of their house to marry as they please. | 
do not regard marriages as affairs of public > 
but as family concerns, in which diplomacy 10s 








right to intozfore.” 
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[WILLIS LINTON’S INTERVIEW WITH THE MONEY-LENDER. | 


MEZAR THE MISER. 


Qe 
CHAPTER L 
BEFORE THE STORM. 


‘Tis false! I love her, as a true man should, 
Not to dishonour; yet it must be thus— 


My father bids me. 


Cresus: A Tragedy. 
Hast thou, then, heard? 
Yes! by thy sneer—the story hath gone Tes 


A cosy group were clustered in and around the 
porch of the old brown farm-house on tho river’s bank 
~talled the River Farm by the neighbours. ‘This 
group consisted of Farmer Pinkerton, his wife 
Gertrude, and his brother Mezar. The latter was 
quite an old man, with a bent form, wrinkled visage, 
ma thin locks of gray. He was much older than the 

mer. 

_ There were two other figures who joined the party 
in the porch occasionally, as the eccupations they were 
pursuing permitted them to exchange a word or two. 

; One,aslouching, awkward, stout fellow—the farmer’s 
hired man—a blunt, honest fellow, who would have his 
sy, with all the independence peculiar to his race. 

The other, a demure and staid little woman—we can- 
re call her girl, though she was but a girl in face and 
gure—for upon her fine chiseled features was ex- 
Pressed & stamp of wisdom, gained by long suffering, 
perlaps, and premature experience of the world, 
which gave her a look of womanhood in strange 
aa ge with her youthful face and form. 

i. he story of Orpha Angevine,—for such was the 
rt of the girl who lived with Farmer Pinkerton as 
She | of all-work—was well-known in Fallowfield. 
look re been quite wealthy once, when her father was 
times “pon as the richest man in the village, but evil 
truth o~ upon her. It was a strange story, the 
red which was never rightly known, aud Orpha 
‘ red could not explain it, for she was but a child at 
Angovin scarcely ten years of age. Her father, David 
injadicio” became involved in some manner, by 
aid “- endorsement of his friends’ notes, it was 
affairs reg to London to endeavour to settle his 
returned in his wife along with him. He never 
he wh le fact, was never heard of more. 

am, mth © affair was one of those mysteries which 
i te cnt re whieh bafile us even in 

’ yhg' candal was busy, as usual 
wiih ne, absent. His wife was said to oes eloped 
of them, Sauer, and Angevine had sailed in pursuit 





To cap the climax, the handsome house he had 
occupied in Fallowfield took fire one night and 
burned to the ground. 

Many thought this was the work of an incendiary ; 
be that as it may, the perpetrator was never dis- 
covered. 

Among Angevine’s papers saved from the flames 
was one addressed to his daughter Orpha. It was 
opened, and discovered to be a certificate of deposit 
for ten thousand pounds, signed by Lathrop Money- 
ment, a London stockbroker. 

Orpha went to London, child as she was, in scarch 
of this broker. She could find no trace of any such 
man. She found a relative in the city, and took up 
her residence with her, in the hope that one day she 
should find this Lathrop Moneyment, and recover the 
money in his hands. 

Eight years passed away, and that hope proved 
futile, and one day, wher the village of Farrowfield 
had almost forgotten that there was such @ person in 
existence as Orpha Angevine, she appeared again in 
her native place—poor, friendless, and with a look 
upon her pale, thin features of utter despondency and 
lost hope. 

She found a home beneath the roof of good Farmer 
Pinkerton, and soon became a favourite with the 
household, with two exceptions. Mezar Pinkerton, the 
old miser, who did not scruple to make his home with 
his good, easy brother, and paid his board in grum- 
bling, regarded her suspiciously, and seemed to be- 
grudge her the food which she so fairly earned; and 
Calvin Stylphin, the farm labourer, was not her 
friend, 

We need not enlarge upon his dislike—the cause 
of his enmity will soon appear. 

These unfriendly ones, however, did not trouble 
Orpha. Perhaps she was not aware of their dislile. 
Some deep and brooding sorrow may have so absorbed 
her thoughts as to render her unconscious of petty 
annoyances. 

She lived a tranquil if not a cheerful life, intent 
upon her occupations, with an entire abnegation of 
self, and a kind word for all with whom she came in 
contact, 

So the petite but exquisitely moulded form rounded 
out again into its just proportions; the colour came 
back into the pale cheeks, the black eyes glistened, 
and smiles again displayed the white teeth, and the 
dark masses of brown hair were brushed back in 
wavy bands from the broad forehead, and the step 
grew light and airy, until the village girls confessed 
that Orpha was a “beauty,” and bore the palm in 
Fallowfield. But never was beauty so unconscious of 





its charms; aud many @ would-be flatterer was mor- 
tified at the cold reception of his well-studied com- 
pliments, and the village beaux tried their fascinations- 
in vain upon the cold heart of Orpha Angevine. 

All this time we have forgotten the group at the 
farm porcli. Old Mezar took tho old black pipe from 
his mouth and glanced anxiously at the heavens. 
Night was coming on, not with the golden and purple 
hues of the declining sun, but with grey, leaden- 
coloured clouds, which overcast the sky with a sombre 
pall, The twilight was pale and sickly. ‘The breeze 
sighed mournfully amongst the trees that fringed the 
river's banks, whilst the river itself, swollen to an 
unusual height by the spring rains and melting snow, 
swept sullenly op, a muddy, turbid stream. 

“ More rain to-night,” said Mezar, shaking his head 
with oracular precision. “If this continues, we shal}! 
have a flood, and the greatest one known in the: 
valley.” 

“ More’n likely,” returned Father Pinkerton, sex- 
tentiously. 

“ Any danger of the farm ?” asked Mezar. 

“TI think not. I’ve been building a dyke for the: 
last week, just to guard against this very thing, 
though you did tell me that I was a fool to spend 
the money on my farm, and that I had better put it 
out at interest. I remember there happened here, not 
so many years ago, the two greatest floods ever know 
in the valley; and who knows but there may come 
another, worse than either of the othertwo? So I 
built a dyke to save my farm.” 

“Very sensible,” said Mezar, nodding his head, 
approvingly, and drawing away vigorously at his 
pipe. “ You know the old wind-mill a mile below 
here?” 

“Yes—why do you ask?” 

" There ain’t becn anything ground there for some 
time ?” 

“T should think not—in fifty years. Why it’s only 
a ruin, and crazy besides; it isn’t safe to venture in it. 
I’ve heard you go a great deal there, brother, and I’ve 
often wondered what could take you there.” 

“Fine view of the river,” returned Mezar, ner- 
vously, and puffing out great clouds of smoke to liide 
his face,—" picturesque—very.” 

“Thad no idea you were so romantic,” laughed 
Jared Pinkerton. “I did not think you were in search 
of the picturesque, but of a treasure.” 

“Treasure! What treasure ?” cried Mezar, aghast. 
“Do you think there is any treasure there? ” 

“Why not? Every old ruin is suppoced to have 
its buried treasure.” 

“We never heard of any hidden treasure in these 
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parts,” said Calvin Stylphin, joining in the conversa- 
tion; “and if any one’s got any treasure in the old 
windmill I advise him to look sharp after it, for if 
the river does rise, it will undermine thé old mill 
sure, for you see it’s on much lower ground than we 
are.” 

Mezar grew very pale, and his teeth chattered 
against the stem of his pipe. Orpha looked out of the 
door at these words. 

“And Ashville is on much lower nd than thia, 
is it not?” she asked, sothewhat iy: 

“To be sure it is,” answered Pinkerton. “If the 
river rises ten feet here, Ashville will be under water. 
Heaven pity the poor souls that live there, say I.” 


Orpha seemed ly agitated. 

“T must go there after tea, then,” she murmured. 
“ Mother is old and infirm,and she might 
perish,” 


“She—who?” asked Mrs. Pinkerton, who had in- 
distinetly eanght the words. 

“A friend of mine,” answered Orpha, hurriedly, 
and with embarrassment, “ who lives at Ashville, and 
whom I must warn of the coming danger.” 

“ Well, well,” returned the dame, good-nataredly ; 
“put the tea to ditawing, set.thetable for supper, aud 
then you can go.” 

Orpha disappeared with a look that was expressive 
of the deepest gratitude—in fact, too deep for so slight 
a favour. 

“Why should the girl beso anxious to go to Ash- 
ville?” asked Pinkerton, more in communion with 
his own thoughts than-addressing the question to any 
one in particular. “ Tere are plenty of boats there, 
and somebody'll look after Mother Hibbert.” 

“T think 1 know why Orpha isso anxious to go to 
Ashville,” said Calvin Stylphin, with a cunning leer. 

Pinkerton looked at him earnestly a moment, and 
then shook his head, gravely. 

“You are a toad, Calvin!” he returned, with 
emphasis, ‘for you have never a good word for your 
neighbour. I know you are honest, go to church 
regular every Sunday, and wrong no one, but you 
have a waspish disposition for all that, and your 
tongue is your sting. But don’t you say anything 
against Orpha—I can see it on your tongue’s end— 
for she is a good girl, and her character is above re- 
proach. If you have heard any idle gossip against a 
poor orphan girl who has nothing in the world but 
her good name, don’t repeat it here, Calvin—don’t re- 
peat it here.” 

“Ob, immaculate, no doubt!” sneered old Mezar. 
“Strange faith you have in her. What was she 
doing in London all the time she was away ?” 

“That is neither your business nor mine, brother,” 
returned Pinkerton, laconically. 

“I don’t know what she was doing in London,” 
pursued Calvin, nothing daunted by the farmer's re- 
proof, but doggedly pursuing the subject with the 
obstinacy of his sluggish, ignorant nature; “ but I do 
know what takes her so often to Asliville; and as she 
is an honest, good girl, as you say, she surely ought 
not to make a secret of it.” 

“‘Drat you! ” exclaimed Pinkerton, testily. “ What 
mare’s nest have you discovered now ?” 

“It’s not a mare’s nest exactly,” replied Calvin, 
with a grin, “ though it is very much like one. I 
fancy you will be surprised when you lear what takes 
Orpha so often to visit old Mother Hibbert.” 

“Speak out, man!” cried Mrs. Pinkerton, whose 
female curiosity began to get aroused—“ speak out, 
and don't beat about the bush so. Tell us what takes 
Orpha to Ashville.” 

“ Well, then,” returned Calvin, ‘‘ Orpha goes to Ash- 
ville to see a baby!” 

“ A baby!” echoed his listeners, in astonishment. 

“A baby! ” affirmed Calvin, triumphantly. “ A little 
girl, about two years old.” 

“ Whose is it? ” questioned Mrs. Pinkerton. 

“Whose should it be but Orpha’s?” returned 
Calvin, rather scornfully. 

It passed for bluntness with some people, though 
others thought it impudence—the impudence of igno- 
rance. 

“Then Orpha must have been married,” cried the 
good dame, lifting her eyebrows with the air of one 
who has made a discovery. 

“Ay, ay!” chuckled old Mezar, who seemed to 
take a strange interest in the defamation of Orpha’s 
character. 

“ Calvin,” began Pinkerton, sternly and seriously, 
“this is no jesting matter. Tell us what you know 
about this child at Ashville, and what reason you aave 
to suppose that it belongs to Orplia.” 

“A few words will do that,” answered Calvin. “I 
knew that Orpha was in the habit of making frequent 
visits to Ashville, and being naturally of an inquiring 
disposition, I became a little anxious to know what 
took her there so often. So, being down there one 
day, I just cast about to see if I could find out—and I 
did. She goes tosee old Motber Hibbert, who has 
got a little girl of some two years old living with her, 








which she has taken to bring up. I called in and had 
a little chat with the old woman, and I found out, 
quite accidental like, that she took the child to bring 
up just about the time that Orpha came back to Fal- 
lowfield.” 

“But that is no proof that the child belongs to 

y pee inkerton. te 

" not,” responded Cal¥tiay but why does she 
go 80 pt em tosee it? Why is dite sOfond of it? And 
why is she go dreadful scary now when she thinks 
there’s danger down there ? ” 

“The natural instinct of the mother fér its young,” 
added Mezar, nodding his head 

“I don’t like this affair at all,’ Pinkerton, after 
mature deliberation; “and I shall question Orpha 
about it. Thave no-doubt she eaexplain the matter ; 
but I dislike the concealment—fer whete there is con- 
cealment, there is generally sométhing»wrong. At all 
events, the affair will soon be over the Village now 
Calvin has got hold of it, amd must be explained if 
Orpha is to remain beneath our toof—and I sce no 
cause yet to send her away; do you, mother ? ” 

“No, indeed, Jared,” responded his wile, with 
energy. 

“You speak to her, mother—youare the proper per- 
son.” 

So the subject was dropped for that.time. 

“Why, I declare, here comes young Mr. Linton 
down the road,” exclaimed Mrs. Pinkerton. “I 
a Nt he was ia London. What should bring him 

ere 

Old Mezar started at the words, and glanced uneasily 
down the road, where a young man of elegant appear- 
ance and fashionable attire was carelessly approaching 
the house, swinging @ little cane in his haud. He 
bowed with gentlemanly ease as he drew near, and 
was warmly greeted by the inmates of the farm, for 
he was well-known to them, and notwithstanding his 
metropolitan reputation for fastuess, Willis Linton was 
a general favourite in the village of Fallowfield. His 
father was an officer—a colonel—in the army, and was 
on foreign service, He owned considerable property 
in Fallowfield, was a widower, and with but one child, 
Willis. During his father’s absence, Willis had been 
studying law in London. . 

He was a handsome young fellow, rather tall, with 
a graceful, sinewy figure, aud upright, military car- 
riage. Black hair, worn quitesiort, a hazel eye, loug, 
straight nose, a ‘crisp monstache shading well-cut 
lips, marked by just the slightest touch of indecision, 
and a double chin. A pleasant smile was the general 
expression worn by his features,‘as if he possessed a 
superabundant fund of good nature which would bubble 
to the surface. 

He stood there by the porch, switching his polished 
boots with his little cane, answering the questions 
which were poured in upon him from all quarters, 
unconcernedly; but every little while he would glance 
furtively at old Mezar,as if he had something of 
moment to speak with him about, and old Mezar 
smoked his pipe t!.e while, watching the young man 
from under his grey eyebrows as a cat watches a 
mouse-hole. 

“ When did you arrive in the village?” asked Mrs. 
Pinkerton. “ You're quite a strange.r” 

“Then, as astranger, give me welcome,” auswered 
Willis, gaily; “I arrived last evening.” 

“How long do you propose remaining here?” in- 
terrogated Pinkerton. 

“Not long,” responded Willis, looking at Mezar, 
“if I can transact the business which brought me here 
as speedily as I hope; and *” order to accomplish that, 
I have come to have a littiq vdat with your brother, 
Mr. Mezar Pinkerton, as his ,dvice may be of service 
to me in the affair I have in hand.” 

“ With me? "asked Mezar, lifting his eyebrows with 
a well dissembled start of astonishment. 

“With you,” returned Willis, with a smile that 
curled his lips into what a close observer would have 
detectv'd as a scornful expression, “if your friends will 
give me leave.” 

“ O, certainly,” said Pinkerton, and he and the dame 
went into the house, while Calvin walked towards the 
barn, whistling softly to himself. 

“Well,” said Mezar, snappishly, as Willis drew a 
chair beside him in the porch, and seated himself. 

Willis cast a cautious look around, and then spoke, 

“You know why I am here?” began Willis, 
anxiously, a cloud of care overcasting the usual sun- 
shine of his face. 

“ No—how should I?” 

The young man’s lips curled again. 

“ Why this evasion?” hesaid. “ Your secretis safe 
enough with me. Iam too deeply in your debt—too 
much: in your power to betray you, even if I had the 
inclination. You have in your possession acceptances 
of mine and my father’s to the amount of five thousand 
pounds.” 

“J—I!” ejaculated Mezar, aghast. “ For heaven's 
sake, young man, would you have me murdered in 





my bed?” 


“ Not I,” answered Willis, laughin 

abject fright, in spite of the cmalety That nyedd man's 
his mind. “TI have no idea of proclaiming ~ . 
to your neighbours, who are doubtless asiguorant 
as I was myself until a day or two ago.” otit 

“Trade—what trade? ” growled’Mezar, 

“That of usurer!” returned’ ithe youn 
deliberately. “ A business whieh. yourtransact thiomy 

- ough 
your agent,—whom I todk to be a prinepal—yj 
Lathrop Money ment, of Le: The acceptances «i 
my father and self, which T placed in his bands jo; 
moneys received, are now das. I cannot meet them. 
and upon soliciting an extemsion of time, he tells m, 
he is but am agent, you the principal, and that th, 
acceptances are in:yoar $ Consequently, I come 
to you with the same request: E made to tim—an ms 
tension of time.” : 

“No; the money must be paid.” 

“Impossible! I cannot raise the money. Fira 
thousand pounds is not @ sum to be collocted ina 
week,” 

“ Five thousand ?—ten thousand, ineluding interes,” 

“Ten thousand !” exclaimed Willis, in subter-a:t> 
ishment. “Good heavens! this is weury sith , 
vengeance. Ten thousand pounds! Youwawdre:,. 
ing, old man.” 

“Perhaps I am,” returned Moezar, with a ¢iuell>. 
“but itis a wide-n-wake dreaming, as you will 500, 
discover. I have in my room here at the farm, your 
and your father’s acce to that-emouuty and ij 
they Ave not Pe noad Willie, 

“Paid!” echoed indignantly. “Do y, 
think T will submit 20 euch a —Foe 

‘a words, young man. Be more rate, 
You will it—that is, your father will. , a ia 
your ear. I'll tell you why you'll pay it. The 
acceptances in your father’s name are forgeries! The 
colonel is-a proud man, and would not like to have 
his only son seut to @ prison, to the eternal disgrace of 
his family.” 

Willis Linton turned ghastly white, and it seemed 
for a moment as if he would fall from his chair. The 
anguish depicted upon his face was pitiable to behold. 

“Tt would kill my father,” he murmured, “should 
it reach his ears. [lis proud and sensitive nature 
would never survive the shock. This secret must be 
preserved at all hazards. How much time will you 
give me?” 

“Come and see me to-morrow, and I will tell you.” 

Just then Mrs. Pinkerton came to the door, to call 
her brother to supper, also inviting Willis to stop and 
take supper with them, but he politely declined her 
invitation. 

“Have you had that bolt fixed yet?” asked Mezar 
of his sister-in-law, as if struck by a sudden remen- 
brance. 

“ Not yet,” she answered, carelessly, as if the affair 
was of little moment in her mind. 

“What negligence,” snarled Mezar. “Supposing 
any one was to break into the house, there’s nothing to 
ke2p them them out of my chamber, and I might be 
robbed ! ” 

“Of your flannel night-cap, eh?” laughed Mrs. 
Pinkerton, as she entered the room, followed by the 
grumbling Mezar. 

Willis Linton walked slowly down the road. 

“ How shall I ever pay this money?” he thought 
“God help me! Iam utterly lost and ruined, beyond 


hope.” 





CHAPTER IL 
WHAT ORPHA DID IN LONDON. 


In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 

And red‘ning Phosbus lifts his golden fire— 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire; 
These ears, alas! for other notes repine,— 

A different object do these eyes require,— 
My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine, 

in my breast th’ imperfect joys ae 


Arter tea, Mrs. Pinkerton asked Orpha up into her 
bed-chamber, to have a little talk with her concerning 
the story which Calvin Stylphin had brought from 
Ashville, and which she knew would soon be scattered 
broadcast over Fallowfield. S 

“You wished to visit Ashville after tea, did you 
not?” she began. 

“Such was my desire,” replied Orplia. “ THave you 
any message that you wish me to deliver there? mn 
“No,” returned the dame. “ What takes you 

Ashville so often, Orpha?” 

Simple as the question was, it seemed to —_ 
the girlstrangely. Thecolour surged into her chee! 
and she averted her eyes from the earnest gaze 
other, 

“ What?” she said, after an awkward pause. 

“ Yes—what takes you there?” 

“ Oh, I go to see Mother Hibbert? “A . 

“Why do you go to see Mother Hibbert? 
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cen OPE 
“why?” she echoed again, her embarrassment 


ing. 

aby? os 

“Because—" 

use. 

ow what?” No answer from the girl, who 
now trembled perceptibly, and kept her eyes still 
. “Orpha,” continued tl:e farmer's wife, sadly, 
“Thave heard a strange story about you; and I am 
sorry to say, your behaviour now convinces me there 
is more truth in it than I believed at first.” 

“What have you heard?” demanded Orpha, 


reely. 
ve Stylphin says——” é é 
“Qh, the story comes from him, does it? ” inter- 
rupted Orpha, a8 her pretty lip curled scornfuliy. “I 
might have guessed as much. 

«Calvin is an honest man,” said Mrs, Pinkerton, as 
she observed Orpha’s look, “‘ and would scorn to speak 
ao untruth.” 

«Calvin's character is not unknown to me; I have 
had opportunities and time to discover his disposi- 
tion,” returned Orpha, in a tone that completely 

the good woman, as she could not tell whether 
it was complimentary to Calvin or not. “ But what 
ig this strange intelligence that honest Calvin has 
brought from Ashville 2 ” 

“Well, they do say there that Mother Hibbert has 
taken an infant to bring up—a little girl two or three 
years old—and that she took it just about the time 
that youcame back to Fallowfield, and, putting that 
creumstance and your visits together, they do say 
that the child is yours,” 

Mrs. Pinkerton felt relieved after this speech, 
though she looked at Orpha with an anxious expres- 
sion. Much to her astonishment, the girl calinly met 
her gaze, and said, quietly : 

“For once, gossip is right. The child is mine.” 

“Yours, Orpha ?” 

“Mine!” 

The old lady's astonishment was unbounded at this 
calm assertion, for she had constructed an ingenious 
little romance in her own mind. 

The child would turn out to be some poor orphan 
whom (rpha had generously adopted—the child of 
some frieud whose passage to the grave -had been 
cheerel by the assurance that in Orpha her darling 
would finda second mother. Consequently, this open 
acknowledgment on the part of Orpha completely be- 
wildered her. 

“What! yours, Orpha?” she asked again, incredu- 
lously, “your own flesh and blood.” 

“My own,” responded Orpha, with a sad smile. 

“Then you must have been married ? ” 

“Thave been married.” 

“Orpha, Orpha!” cried the good woman, sternly, 
“do not attempt to impose upon me. You have no 
proof that you have ever been married.” 

“None—therefore I hoped to conceal the existence 
of my child. Vain hope! Inacity I might have 
done so; in this village, never! ” 

“No—never!” returned Mrs. Pinkerton, with an 
emphatic shake of the head. “The morals of our 
—e are somewhat purer than those of the great 

Ws. 

“I do not know.” 

“Is your husband alive or dead?” 

“T cannot tell.” 

“Don't know whether he isalive or dead? Did he 
desert you ?” 

“Circumstances would seem to indicate so,” re- 
tarned Orpha, sadly ; ‘* but my heart, conscious of his 
love, says no.” 

Mrs, Pinkerton was deep in thought. She had 
great faith in Orpha; but the case seemed a little 
strange, not to say suspicious. 

P — you have preserved your marriage cer- 

“It was never in m ssession. He—my hus- 
pand—kept it himself, cab eneh an affair Ps be 
ong concealed,” 

i -Orplia, tell me the truth in this matter, for really 
b 18 tho strangest affair. If you have been deceived 
= > po Villain, if you have never been married, say 
mt vy! and Pinkerton and I will never think the 
on ‘ee you, but still give you a home beneath 


Tears stood in Orpha’s i 
Woman's generous tart. mee 
Would not deceive you for the world,” she 
vee “even were it to my interest to do so. 
eer I was taught to venerate the truth, and 
Has —_ er swerved from its path. Believe me, I 
“ oo nothing to bring disgrace upon the name I 
in he ow: 4s proud as any in Fallowfield, and once, 
; EY lays long passed, as much honoured. I am 
hed a of strange circumstances which, I know, 
foun - me look culpable before the world, and 
ne ‘ the odium they will cast upon me as best 
rho A faven and my conscience will give me 
to endure the trial, To you. mv kind 


benefactress and fast friend, I owe whatever explana- 
tion Tcan make. Hear my simple story, and then 
judge me as you will.” 

“As you say, Orpha,” returned the good dame, 
drawing along breath, “circumstances do appear to 
be very much against you; and if your story will 
make matters at all clearer, I should very much like 
to hear it.” 

“I left Fallowfield, as you know,” began Orpha, 
“ten years ago, and went to London. at the request of 
a distant relative, to make my home with her, al- 
though I had another motive besides the mere acquisi- 
tion of a home in accepting her invitation. 

“The paper which had been saved from the flames, 
and which appeared to be of so much value, was in 
the name of a broker, who, doubtless, if I could find 
him, would pay tlle money. And still another motive 
urged me towards the great city-—a lingering hope 
that I might there learn the fate or gain some 
tidings of my dear parents, whose sudden disappear- 
ance was wrap in so much mystery. Swayed by 
these hopes, I gladly bade good-bye to my native vil- 
lage, where I no longer had a tie, and set out for the 
great metropolis, 

“T was kindly received by my cousin, for such was 
the relationship in which she stood to me—Miss 
Serena Gymp, who kepta little millinery shop. I was 
at once reqnested to make myself at home—a request 
which it was not difficult to comply with in the so- 
ciety of Serena Gymp. 

“She was a bustling, good-natured woman, with 
sandy-coloured eyes and hair, sharp, prominent nose, 
thin chin, a complexion naturally fair, but inclined 
to freckle, and a superabundance of animal spirits 
that kept her in good temper from morn till night. 
Though belonging to that forlorn class of the commu- 
nity designated as ‘old maids ’—for Serena had passed 
the shady side of thirty—her disposition had gained no 
acidity from that fact; butshe pursued the even tenor 
of her way, and bore her single lot unmurmuringly, 
and with unruffled good temper. 

“*T was at once installed as an apprentice in the 
arts and mysteries of millinery, aud she proceeded to 
teach me her trade. 

“She found a ready pupil, for the novelty pleased 
me, and, by close application, I soon became very pro- 
ficient, to her great delight. 

“ After a residence of three months, which had been 
applied to gaining what knowledge I could in my lei- 
sure moments, I took Miss Serena into my confidence, 
and showed her the certificate of deposit. 

“ She opened her little yellow eyes widely, in asto- 
nishment. It was an enormoussum to her. Great as 
it had appeared in my childish eyes, it appeared much 
larger to her. 

“*We must get it, Orpha,’ she eagerly exclaimed ; 
‘we must hunt up this Mr. Lathrop Moneyment, and 
make him pay it. Then I'll tell you what we'll do. 
You and I are alone in the world—two poor, friend- 
less girls.’ Serena always spoke of herself as a girl, 
and gave herself, at times, certain childish airs which 
sat very ridiculously upon her, to carry out the illusion 
of two poor young orphans, ‘ You and 1 are, my dear, 
the sole survivors of the proud family of the An- 
gevines, It’s true I’m only a distant relative—second 
cousin to you, dear, on the mother’s side ; but still I 
am a branch, although a little one, of the great family 
tree. Ah!’ she continued, pursing up her lips, and 
lifting her little tufts of eyebrows gertly up and down, 
‘when I think what the Angevines once were, and 
what they are now!’ 

“She sighed quite gently, and then went on, as if 
greatly relieved : 

“ * Now, let us get. the money, and restore the family 
to its station in society—the station it held during 
your poor father’s lifetime, my dear.’ 

“ ‘Are you sure he is dead, Miss Serena? ’*I asked, 
breaking the thread of her rambling discourse. 

“Not the slightest doubt of it, child—not the 
slightest. He never would have absented himself all 
this time of his own free wil]. If he was alive, we 
should have heard from him before now. No, no— 
he’s dead and gone!’ 

“* And my mother?’ 

“ How the word faltered on my trembling lips! 
“Serena’s cheerful countenance became suddenly 
overcast. 

‘“¢ She seemed unwilling to approach that part of the 
subject; but as I still pressed her, she answered, con- 
strainedly: 

“*T don’t know anything about your mother, child ; 
and if what folks say about her is true, I don’t want to 
know anything about her.’ 

“ * Did she really run away from father?’ I asked; 
for, child as I was, the dreadful story had reached my 
ears; and although at tliat time I could scarcely com- 
prehend it, in all its fearful meaning, it had made a 
powerful impression upon my youthful mind, stun- 
ning me, as it were, with a vague sense of something 
horrible—an enormity of crime! 





“*T think she did, child,’ returned Serena, and I 





could see that the subject was very distasteful to her, 
and that her natural, true womanhood shrank from 
revealing the mother’s sin to the daughter's eager ears, 
and my faith and confidence in her words grew 
greater from the fact. ‘There is scarcely any doubt 
but what she did. At all events, she received the 
attentions of one of those well-dressed villains wliom 
society, to its eternal disgrace, tolerates, and who are 
ever on the alert to lure weak women from the patlis 
of virtue and happiness to despair and guilt. She 
was suddenly missing. He disappeared at the same 
time. Search was instituted, and it was discovered 
that they had sailed together. Your father took pas- 
sage in the next steamer, in pursuit of the guilty pair. 
The steamer was lost at sea, and nearly every soul 
perished, your father among the rest, for he was never 
heard of after.’ 

“ ©He must have perished,’ I said, more in com- 
munion with my own thoughts than in reply to her; 
‘for, had he lived, he surely would have come to Fal- 
lowfield in search of me.’ 

“* To be sure he would,’ answered Serena. 

“That puts me in mind of something,” interrupted 
Mrs. Pinkerton, suddenly. “There was some one, 
nobody knew who, who came to the village a short 
time after your departure, and made very anxious in- 
quiries about you, a rumour having been spread that 
you had been burned to death at the time of the fire ; 
but as you had left no word what part of London you 
were going to, of course no one could tell.” 

“Did you see this man?” asked Orpha, eagerly. 

“No; Pinkerton and I were from home at the 
time. ‘The man saw and talked with Mezar, wio 
gave him all the information he could. It was Mezar 
who told us of it on our return. The affair was soon 
forgotten.” 

“The clue is lost,” said Orpha, sadly, “for the 
stranger could not find me in London unless he knew 
where to look for me. But the little circumstance re- 
vives my drooping hopes. I feel an inward convic- 
tion that my father yet lives, and some day heaven 
will bring us together.” 

“Tt may be so, Orpha; and heaven grant it may le 
soon, for I begin to think you need a father’s care. 
But go on with your story; you have not come to 
the part I am the most anxious to hear.” 

“T will come to it at once. Serena and I spoke no 
more of my parents ; but she unfolded to me her plan 
for restoring the fallen furtunes of my family. We 
were to obtain the money from the broker, and with 
it open a first class millinery establishment, which 
was sure to be patronized by the élite of fashion. 
Serena fairly revelled in dreams of the golden future, 
and I coincided and consented to all her views and 
scliemes. 

“ The first thing to be done was to obtain the money. 
That was to be the stepping-stone to all that was to 
come in the bright future she had pictured. So we 
hunted up Mr. Lathrop Moneyment. We found his 
office without much difficulty—but, strange to say, we 
never found him. 

‘On our first visit, we were received by a beld, 
sleek-looking man, whose small eyes were completely 
hidden by a pair of gold-rimmed spectacles. He was 
very polite to us, and spoke in soft, oily accents. | 
was but a child at the time, remember, and very sus- 
ceptible to first impressions, which daguerrotyped 
themselves deeply upon my brain; so that now, after 
the lapse of so. many years, I can recall tle persons 
and scenes of the events I am narrating very dis- 
tinctly. 

“The name of this man whom we met in the office 
of Lathrop Moneyment, I never learned; and I have 
since thoug!it that he took particular pains to keep it 
from us. He appeared pleased to see us, placed chairs 
for us, and when we asked for Mr. Moneyment, evaded 
our question and asked our business with him. 
Serena, almost as guileless as myself in the ways of 
the world, informed him; at his request, I submitted the 
certificate of deposit to his inspection, He had no 
doubt, he said, after examining the paper, that it was 
all correct. Mr. Moneyment had, however, dissolved 
his connection with the office, although his name 
was still retained, simply because it was toe much 
trouble to have it altered. In fact, Mr. Moneyment 
had failed, and nobody knew what had become of 
him—not to mince the matter, Mr. Moneyment was 
deeply in debt, and was keeping out of the way, to 
avoid his creditors. Under these circumstances, he 
did not think the certificate would bring much in 
the market. He was extremely sorry to say so, for 
it grieved him to the heart to bo obliged to distress 
ladies; but he really thought that our certificate was 
worth no more t!ian a piece of blank paper. 

“ And so he politely bowed us out of the office, and 
we made the best of our way home, in a state of be- 
wilderment, with the idea floating tangibly in our 
minds that Mr. Moneymeut was a swindler, and our 
certificate of deposit of no earti:ly value. 

“Serena was very much annoyed and discomforted 
at this untoward turn in the state of our affairs— 
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much more so than myself. We took further counsel 
together, talked ourselves out of the despondency of our 
first failure, and resolved tofind Mr. Moneyment, if pos- 
sible, and hear what he would say about the matter. 
We called at tho office the next day, aud found our 
polite bald-headed friend at his post. 
“ He received us even more graciously than before, 
made all sorts of inquiries in regard to our occupa- 
tiou and residence ; but gave us no satisfaction what- 
ever concerning Mr. Moneyment. We retired in 
the same state of mind as before, and after talking 
over the affair for two or three days, mustered up 
conrage to pay him another visit. 

“This time he—the bald-headed, polite gentleman 
—completely extinguished every spark of hope that 
still remained within our bosoms. He informed us 
that, after diligent research and inquiry, undertaken 
solely on account of the extraordinary interest he took 
in our welfare, he had discovered tliat Mr. Moneyment 
sailed for America in the steamer that was lost, and 
had undeubtedly perished with the rest of the ill-fated 
passengers. There was no more to be said after this, 
and we left the office, thoroughly convinced that any 
further search for Mr. Moneyment was time and labour 
thrown away.” 

“Then you never found the broker, or obtained the 
money ? ” asked Mrs. Pinkerton, 

“Never. I still have the certificate of deposit, 
worn and yellow with age. I keep it more as « me- 
mento of my Tost father than from any benefit I ever 
hope to derive from it.” 

(To be continued) 


Five new peers will he entitled to take their seats 
in the House of Lords at the commencement of 
Parliament— viz, Lord Henry Vano, formerly M.P. 
for Hastings, who has succeeded to the dukedom of 
Cleveland ; the Earl of Lincoln, who has succeeded to 
the dukedom of Newcastle; Viscount Boringdon, who 
has become Earl of Morley; Viscount Chelsea, who 
has succeeded to the earldom of Cadogan; and the 
Earl Jermyn, lately M.P. for West Suffolk, who.has 
become Marquis of Bristol. Lord Roduey, whose 
father died on the 19th of August, will not be able to 
take his seat until 1878, when he will be of age. 

Exursition at Copennacey.—There has for 
some time been a strong desire that there should be a 
general exhibition of the manufactures and works of 
art of all the Scandinavian States, and that it should 
be held in Copenhagen, in the same way that exhibi- 
tions of the same kind, which were first held in London, 
have since taken place in Paris and elsewhere. A 
committee for carrying out the wishes that had been 
expressed on this subject was therefore some time ago 
appointed, of which his Royal Highness Prince Oscar 
was selected to be the presilent, and the report has just 
been published, in which it proposed “ That an exhi- 
bition of the products of tlie three Scandinavian States 
—Sweden, Norway, and Denmark--should take place 
ia the summer of 1866, and that for that purpose a 
crystal palace should be constructed at the expense of 
the state and of the capital.” 

Storinc Expvostve MATERrAts.—A very interest- 
ing operation, which attracted a great number of 
spectators, was performed recently at St. Ouen. near 
Paris. A large floating dock, on a new construction— 
210 ft. long, 36 ft. wide, and 18 ft. high—was launched 
on the canal. This great iron boat, or floating dock, 
is intended for a store, to hold all descriptions of 
spirits, oils, or ot!.cr inflammable liquids. These 
substances, which are so frequently t'.e cause of dis- 
astrous fires on land, are now to be secured on water, 
where they will be comparatively safe from fire. Each 
of the hundred compartments into which the iron boat 
is divided is sufficient to contain 250 hectolitres. Ten 
similar floating warehouses are to be built for tlhe 
company of the docks of St. Ouen, of which five are 
already on the stocks. Tho iron boat was launched 
sideways into the canal of St. Ouen. After having 
glided along the slides placed under it, the iron mass, 
once in the water, moved forward more than forty 
yards by the force of impulsion. ‘I'he operation was 
performed with complete success. 

Lorp Mark Kerr is a very amiable nobleman, but 
he ought to recollect tliat there is a time to be silent 
as well as to speak, and that, although a slip of the 
tongue is pardonable enough on many occasions, still 
there are occasions when discretion becomes a virtue. 
Prince Alfred the other day gave the colours to the 
13th, one of our historical regiments, and in giving, 
spoke in that kindly way, so full of good sense and 
right feeling, which goes home to the soldier's heart. 
It was an excellent speech, that of the Prince; but the 
Colonel's was beyond. criticism. He absolutely com- 
plained that “ Killiecrankie" was not inscribed on the 
banners which carried the mural crown and the memo- 
rable name of Jelladad. He complained, in fact, that 
an incident of civil war, certainly not inglorious to 


cognition. 


face when Lord Mark made his speech. 


“Oh, oh! we have no monsieurs now.” 


his name in these days of equality.” 
Cyr.” 
struck out of the calendar.” 
Oyr.” 
worse than all; sires are all done away with.” 


want of a good, ‘homespun, travelling name. 





LOVE'S FIRST DREAM. 


It comes when the heart is blithe and free 
As waves that dance on the rippling sea ; 
It comes when the step is firm and light, 
The check is fresh and the eyo is bright— 
And it weaves its spell till all would seem 
To wear the fair hue of love's first dream. 


The gentle maid feels its magic power, 
As she dreams of love in twilight hour ; 
And fancy paints with more vivid ray 
The cloudless joy of her future way ; 
And her eyes flash forth a brighter beam 
At the visions sweet in love's first dream. 


The youth just launched on the sea of life, 
Feels a firmer strength to bear its strife, 

When he thinks of one whose lovely face 

First won his heart by its witching grace : 
And be thinks no burden too great will seem— 
He sees by the light of love's first dream. 


And when the glad days of youth are spent, 
The eye grows dim and the form is bent; 
Then memory oft with a smoothing power, 
Will picture again some moonlit bower ; 
And no hour of life so sweet will seem, 
As tlie one that passed in love's first dream. 

8. E. D, 





ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


An anecdote is connected with the ‘Dan Cow” 
dinner. Tho subscription for the soup-tureen and 
stand was confined to the engineering officers of the 
company—a restriction which excluded several persons 
who were anxious to subscribe. Mr. Charles Capper, 
who, having merely subscribed a quantity of ma- 
chinery to the line, could only be regarded as a sub- 
contractor, in vain endeavoured to force his contribu- 
tion on the committee, who declined to accept it, 
because, if they set aside “ the line ” agreed upon, they 
should not know where to drawanother. At’the dinner, 
however, the enthusiastic sub-contractor was present 
in ail his glory and admiration for Robert Stephenson. 
“ Anyhow,” he exclaimed, to some of the committee, as 
he entered the room, “ you will allow me to dine with 
Mr. Stephenson.” As the dinner was public, there 
was of course no opposition. In the dining-room the 
testimonial was placed on a buffet for inspection; and 
as the guests assembled, they surrounded tho soup- 
tureen and criticised it. At length the sub-contractor, 
with a glow of triumph in his face, exclaimed: “ It is 
a handsome tureen, but it wants a ladle.” And as 
the critic spoke, he supplied the deficiency by taking 
from his pocket a large and very handsome ladle, and 
putting it into the silver vessel. The ladle formed 
part of the testimonial, and Robert Stephenson in his 
after life was very proud to tell his friends how he 
became possessed of his large soup-ladle. .. . . 

But, with all his social success, Robert Stephenson's 
life had, in these latter years, much of sorrow. He 
had reached the period of life when men who have no 
children confess to themselves that the glory of their 
days is only a shadow. To those who enjoyed his in- 
most confidence he more than once revealed his sad- 
ness, and he was counselled to rouse himself against 
despondency. 

His health was irreparably broken; but, to the last, 
he was so full of animation when in society that men 
found it difficult to imagine him other than he ap- 
peared. His hair had indeed turned white, without 
long warning; but it was remembered that George 
Stephenson hada snowy head while he was still in 
the prime of manhood. 

There were also those who could tell how the 





the Highlander, was not made record on colours under 


tartan, and no doubt a smile wrinkled his handsome 


An Unrortunatse Name.—At the.beginning of 
the French Revolution, a marquis being about to quit 
Paris for a tour, was requested at the barriers to give 
his name. “I am Monsieur le Marquis de Saint Cyr.” 
“Put me 
down as the Marquis de Saint Cyr, then.” “ All titles 
of nobility are abolished.” ‘“Oall me De Saint Cyr, 
only.” “No person is allowed to have ‘de’ before 
“Write Saint 
“That won't do, either; all the saints are 
“Then let my name be 
“Sire (Cyr is thus pronounced)! that is 
And 
thus was each glittering particle taken from his title, 
and the worthy marquis detained in Paris, from the 


sae ee 
which the Highlanders have to fight. At Killie- | amiable and gentle-tempered man began 
crankie fell one of the noblest men who ever fought | passing peevishness and irritabilite os teal ~ 
for the unhappy Stuarts. Right or wrong, Lord | cations. Lng 
Dundee did his duty in the way ho understood it, aud 
such devoted loyalty as his deserves honourable re- | serious mischief, affecting health. But few sy toil 
Prince Alfved has often worn the Stuart | how he struggled against. melancholy, and “ ho 


Those who knew him thoro , 
these and other symptoms the concede Tonny «7 


looked forward to death. The quiet of his house, 
when it was without guests, he could not endyp. 
Often he walked about the lonely rooms, and sat doy, 
to yield to sorrow, which in the presence of others be 
courageously suppressed. m 
In these last days he used to look regretfully on thio 
scenes of Lis early professional triumphs, and of his 
wedded joy in the little houso in Greenfield Pla.” 
Newcastle. “The Robert Stephenson of Greenfe) 
Place is the Robert Stephenson I am most proud to 
think of !” he once said to a lady.—“ Life of Robert 
Stephenson, F.RS.” By J. E. Jeaffireson. 








Tue Prince or tHe Asturias. — The Spanish 
Government has published a long report on the edu 
cation of the Prince of the Asturias, eldest son of ti 
Queen of Spain, a child of six. It is a regular ess: y, 
beginning with the power of Spain under Phillip !), 
and ending with the praises of “your Majesty's ex. 
quisite tact.” The ministry state that, in their 
opinion, the wars of the past have been only “ trivial 
preludes to those which are expected still,” and tho 
education of the prince is therefore to be “chiefly 
military.” Ho is to “ become insensibly a great cap- 
tain,” and for that end is to “ visit the troops, to de- 
scend to details, to understand priaciples, to learn the 
origin of military force, and the conditions of its 
organization.” This paramount study is not, how- 
ever, to interfere with that of “ religion, which is the 
code of kings”—mark the implied exempticn from 
human law—or of morals, or of the political law of 
the country. Well, it is something to see it conceded 
that a king ought to be educated. A hundred years 
ago wisdom came to the Bourbons by intuition. The 
world advances, thou:h its progress cannot be said to 
be very fast when drill is made the first occupation of 
the heir to a throne. 





LADY VENETIA. 


—_—_>—_—_—_—- 
CHAPTER V. 
And thou! what brings thee here? What joy I feel! 
What raptures throuzh my inmost bosom steal! 
What is it thou would’st hero? And what is this 
That weighs upon my soul amid its bliss? 
And sinks the Reart that swelled in joy before ‘gles 


Help me, then! give thine aid to bring 

The term of anguish to a quicker date! 

Let what must come, come swiftly !—let her fate 
Fall with his own—and with the self-same rush 
Let them together to destruction swecp. an 


Perita was on the watch for the young count; sho 
knew he would not leave his home for any consider- 
able time without calling to bid her farewell, and her 
father had that morning assured her that it was 
already known at the castle that Count Vittorio was 
to resume his travels immediately. ; 
Baldoni had gone to a nefghbouring village on busi- 
ness, and Lettorio was engazed with her houskeeping 
duties ; so the young people had the little parlour to 
themselves. ; 
Pepita was most coquettishly and becomingly 
attired; and, although she had danced till a late bour 
on the previous night, the roses on her cheeks were 
not faded, nor the lustre of her eyes dimmed. 

She held out both hands to her visitor—hands of 
wonderful beauty and symmetry, as she had remarked 
to her father—and Vittorio gallantly pressed them to 
his lips. 

She earnestly said : i 
“Tt cannot be true that you are going away, Vito? 
calling him by an abbreviation she had used in their 
childhood. “ You will not surely leave us again 5? 
soon? It is but two months since you returned to 
the castle, and it seems incredible that your father 8 
willing to part from you agaiu.” ' 
“Tt is nevertheless true, Pepita,” he sadly replied. 
« But perhaps it is my own fault that I am banished 
from my paternal home.” toh 
“ Banished !” she repeated, with well-acted astonist- 
ment. ‘ You use a strange word, count. How am 
to understand it?” 

“ Literally, I assure you. My father sends me from 
him because I have taken the liberty of choosing my 
future partaer in life without consulting him. Popita, 
can I ask you to be our friend? You andl have 
been on the best terms from our childhood, and in this 
strait I come to ask sympatly and assistance from yo. 
I am sure you will grant it.” 

In spite of her self-control, there was 32 ry 
flash of triumph in her black eyes; but it was 





stantly quenched, and she asked : 
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——— * 
“Jp what can I aid you, Vito, or the happy one you 
chosen? I have no influence with the marquis ; 
bn ask assistance from me?” 
wMfy father must know nothing of the service you 
4] revder me, Pepita. ‘I must find means of hearing 
. ny betrothed; of writing to her all that may 
ie tomein my absence. Only through you can 
Pr accomplished ; my letters can be transmitted 
r af rh you, and hers be sent in the same way. Will 
oa brave the chances of my father’s anger to do this 
ms dear girl? If you will, I shall think you the 
tet friend I have in the world.” ; 
Pepita seemed to shrink with alarm from this pro- 
posal. Sho shook her head dubiously, and slowly 


oS my agency were discovered, it might lead to 
the dismissal of my father from his employment as 
steward of the estate. He would never forgivo me; 
aod although I have the will to serve you, if you look 
on the affair in its true light, you will see that I 
dure not venture on such a course as that,” 
“Pepita, you know that you dare do anything on 
phich you have once set your mind, Your father 
niglt chide, but he would soon forgive you, for the 
marquis is too just to punish him for any act you may 
comuit. Besides, there is little chanco of discovery, 
if you act with your usual slirewdness. If you 
refuse, I shall know what value to set on tho pro- 
fusions of friendship of which you have been so 


“e suffered tears to dim her beautiful eyes, and 
thy suffused, turncd them upon him. In tremulous 
tones, she said : 

“Dear Vito, if I consulted my own heart, I should 
stonce say that I am ready to do anything you com- 
nui. But ranning counter to the wishes of the 
manuis must bring me into a very bad scrape if I 
should be found out.” 

“Why should you harp on that? Who is to be- 
tray you? and what has become of your natural 
independence and fearlessness, that they fail you at 
the first test? Excuse me for asking this kindness of 
you, since you are so unwilling to grantit. I can at 
{east depend on you not to betray my confidence ? ” 

“How can I do that, when you have not told me 
to whom the letters are to be sent? I am not so 
familar with your affairs, count, as even to guess 
who is the hdy of your thoughts.” 

“ There is but one to whom they can be given, and 
I do not shrink from naming her to you. I love 
Lucia.” 

Pepita started with well-acted surprise. 

“Lucia! Ah, that alters tho case. Lucia is as 
dear to me as if we were sisters, and I will do 
anything to secure her happiness. My father also 
takes the deepest interest in her, and we have both 
felt much sympathy for her since the death of your 
mother left her so lonely. She does not understand 
how sincerely lam attached to her, or she would not 
treat me 80 coldly us she often does. If I can con- 
vince her of my affection for her by mutually serving 
you, I withdraw my refusal. Yes; 1 will risk the 
anger of the marquis, and also of my father, to doa 
good turn for the sweet and lovely Lucia.” 

Enchanted at hearing the object of his passion thus 
spoken of, the count again kissed her fair hands, and 
uttered his thanks in a most animated manner. 

Pepita laughed archly, and then said : 

“So, you and the Rose of the Castle, as Lucia is 
poetically called, have lost no time in falling in love 
with each other. More romantic than prudent, I 
nust confess ; but she is fair enough to excuse any 
folly, and the marquis should have foreseen that it 
would be dangerous to keep you at the castle while 
she is there. Come, tell me all about the affair; for 
I dearly prize a good love story.” 

“Thero is no time to do that now,” replied Vittorio, 
on whose fine senses something in the tone of her 
Voie jarred. “TI can only say that we are pledged to 
cach other by the most solemn vows, and we——” 

1 pita chauged colour suddenly, and rapidly inter- 
pted him: 

. You have not ventured to set at naught the au- 

thority of your father by a clandestine marriage ?” 

«“ Ol, no! we haye not gone that far; but it was 

: cause Lucia would not consent. I would have made 

Po mine, at ell hazards; but she refused to incur my 

— displeasure against me, should he discover 

ory Wwe had done. I love her all the more for her 

ahi, Principle, Pepita, and I will arrange my 

: so that I can return and claim her plighted 
- ae many months have rolled away.” 

de rs howare you to do that? You are entirely 

a ent on your father, and I have heard it said 
at he has higher views for you.” 

sak atten not; Ishall not fall into them. I will 

then 'witon of rendering myself independent, and 

“ART u “ claim my bride at his hands.” 

Will be. I you could only do that, how charming it 
. In the meantime, you wish me to become the 


Lucia. For her sake, I consent to take this risk upon 
myself; have no fears of imprudence on my part, Vito; 
I will be wily as the serpent in the service of the 
cause I have undertaken, and you may both feel 
assured that I will do the little that is in my power 
to advance your interests with the marquis.” 
There was such apparent fervour and genuineness 
of feeling in her manner, that the count was com- 
pletely deceived. He earnestly said: 
“ How shall I thank you for this sisterly kindness, 
Pepita? Besure that in the future I will seek to 
prove my gratitude to you in every possible manner. 
Lucia does not understand your feelings toward her, 
but I shall write to her what las just passed between 
us, and she will learn to appreciate you as you deserve. 
I will now explain very minutely what my wishes 
aro.’ 
Pepita bent her head in intense attention, and 
eagerly listened to his directions for receiving and 
forwarding the letters without suspicion; when he 
at length arose to bid her adieu, he suddenly asked: 
“ How is it that I find you without your constant 
companion, Fido?” 
She clasped her hands with an expression of sorrow, 
and said: 
“Alas! I forgot my own grief in listening to yon. 
My darling Fido took something that disagreed with 
him last evening, and died suddenly, in a fit of apo- 
plexy. I had serious thoughts of giving up the dance 
last night, on account of my affliction; but I knew 
that Pedrazza would feel slighted if I failed to attend 
his wedding. See—I have put on mourning for my 
pet, and I intend to wear it as many days as he had 
numbered years.” 
And she held out her round arm, with a narrow 
band of black crape upon the wrist, fastened by a jet 
button. 
“And very becoming mourning it is, too,” said 
the count, gallantly. “Many a sculptor would 
esteem it a favour to use your exquisite hand and arm 
asa model, Pepita. I have never seen any other so 
rfect.” 
“ Ah, you flattering Vito! Howcan you say that 
with truth, when you Lave asked a hand that you 
must think fairer than mince? I do not place myself 
in comparison with Lucia, in any respect; and it 
seems to me treason to her that you can see anything 
perfect in another.” 
The count seriously said: 
“Lucia pleases me entirely. Her love satisfies the 
requirements of my heart; but sleis not so silly or 
exacting as to expect me to have no eyes for the per- 
fections of another.” 
“Ah! then slie is far less exacting than I should be, 
Tassure you. Such love as I could give must be re- 
turned with entiro devotion, or my heart would be 
devoured with jealousy. Yes—when I do love, it.will 
be with desperation.” 
And the speaker raised her large eyes to his face, 
suffused with what he mistook for the dew of intense 
feeling. 
He asked, with much interest: 
“Ts it not true that this love is already awakened, 
Pepita? Report says that you are about to become the 
bride of young Santani.” 
There was a sudden flash of anger, which subsided 
into paleness, and she vehemently asked : 
“Who could have thus misled you? I detest San- 
tani—I have never had a thought of marrying him. 
Neither would my father be satisfied for me to make 
such a marriage as that.” 
“Tf you do not like him, it is sufficient reason for 
you not to accept him; but, in a worldly point of 
view, I cannot see why your father should object. 
Santani is rich, and he will inherit money from his 
rents.” 
“ Money is no object either with my father or my- 
self. We are contented with what we ; but, 
when I marry, I must have an educated and refined 
man for my husband. My father has lifted me above 
my station by giving me the culture of a lady, and it 
is not probable that I shall find any one in my own 
sphere to suit me at all. Wild and reckless as 1 often 
am, I am not less fastidiousin my tastes than the finest 
dame who counts her ancestors back to the glorious days 
when Italy was the mistress of the world. No, Vito, 
I shall never marry a mere plodding money-getter like 
r Santani!” 
* Poor, indeed, since he is not to win you, on whom 
I know he has set his heart. But I must bid you 
adieu, for the sun is getting high in the heavens, and 
I must reach Catania before nightfall. I shall remem- 
ber your bereavement, and send youthe most beautiful 
white poodle I can find in that place.” 
“ Thank you; but I think I should prefer an Italian 
greyhound, of the smaller species. Another poodle 
would remind me so constantly of my poor darling 
Fido, that it would be an affliction in place of a plea- 
sure, Send mea lovely little greyhound, and I will 
call him Vito, and cherish him for your sake.” 


long ; and now, Pepita, console my darling for my 
absence. I dread the lonely days she will spend in 
the castle. She greatly needs some one near her own 
age to associate familiarly with; be her friend, her 
sranegter, and you may count on my cternal grati- 
ude.” 

“T promise to be all that, and more to her,” replied 
Pepita, with a hidden meaning he was far from com- 
prehending. ‘“T will convince Lucia that I am indeed 
her friend. Though I am sure she has hitherto mis- 
trusted me, I do not resent that, for I love her too 
much to bear malice.” 

* And she will love you now; she will learn to trust 
you as implicitly as Ido. Good-bye, Pepita.” 

The two parted. Up to the last moment Pepita 
maintained the par‘ she liad so adroitly assumed, and 
the count left her with the blissful belief that she was 
the noblest and most disinterested of friends. Sho 
watched his receding form with flashing eyes and 
curling lip, and her hands were unconsciously clenched 
till the nails made a deep red indentation on the rosy 
palms. She bitterly uttered: 

“Fool! to place yourself and her so completely in 
my power. Permit your letters to pass through my 
hands, aud see what they will say to her when they 
reach hers. Strange messages will they bear, after I 
have exercised my skill upon them. Luckily, I know 
enough of your affairs, Sir Count, to impose my own 
version of your proceedings on a love-sick fool like 
Lucia. Yes—I hold her fate in my hands, and I will 
crush the very life out of her at my leisure.” 

She went to her own apartment, to reflect on what 
she had heard, and arrange her future plan of action 
in such a manner as would most speedily elevate her 
to the position she so ardently coveted. 

Pepita had no decided preference for Vittorio, there- 
fore she had listened to his revelation concerning 
Lucia with perfect composure. If any other could 
have made her a countess, and the future mistress of 
a home as magnificent as Colonna Castle, she would 
have accepted him quite as readily, and she now cal- 
culated chances as coolly as if no personal feelings 
were concerned in the matter. 

The time passed on, and at Iength she heard tho 
tramp of her father’s horse, for which she had been 
impatiently listening. Baldoni bad been on a mission 
of importance, and she was burning with anxiety to 
know if he had possessed the nerve actually to accom- 
plish it. 

Tn a few moments he came in, looking even more 
sallow than usual, and wearing on his face a strangely 
wild expression. Pepita regarded him with calm sur- 
prise; she tauntingly said : 

“ After all, you had not the courage to do it, and 
you have brought the letter back with you, after put- 
ting me to such trouble to preparo it.” 

He sunk on a chair, and wiped the perspiration 
from his brow. In a husky voice, he presently said : 
“ No—I have not. I have sent it, and now [ would 
give all I have if it could be recalled. Although I 
have long meditated on the means of committing this 
crime, now it is accomplished, I fe@l as if I have done 
that which is unpardonable.” 

Pepita arose, and poured strong wine from a flask 
she had brouglit in for that purpose; for she knew 
her father would need it if he had really completed 
hiserrand. She calmly said: 

“Tt is strange that I have more courage than you 
seem to possess. If you reflect that we are only 
removing an obstacle from the upward path we are 
resolved to tread, you will soon recover your usual 
composure. Count Angostina will perish; but of 
what value is his life to any one? He is a neglectful 
son, an indifferent brother, and I think I have heard 
you say that he leads a most reckless and dissipated 
life. Why, then, should yeu hesitate about putting 
him out of a world in which he is no longer neces- 
sary ? ” 

Baldoni regarded her with a half-bewildered ex- 
pression; he vaguely muttered: 

“He was fond of me as a lad: he wasn’t bad-hearted. 
He would never have hurt a hair of my head, yet 
I have sent him his death-warrant. Oh, child, are 
you quite sure that—that this fatal letter will do its 
errand? I almost hope that it will not. I—lI have a 
strange fecling here, that I am afraid will never leave 
me when I hear that he is really dead.” And he laid 
his hand upon his heart. 

“Tush! such drivelling is unworthy of a man of 
your sense,” replied his daughter, with some impa- 
tience. “Regard him as dead from this moment; for 
as surely as the letter reaches his hand, and he opens 
it himself, so surely will he perish as Fido did; yes— 
his fate will be even more sudden. Are you quite sure 
it will reach its destination?” 

Baldoni sat with dilating eyes and working lips: 
Pepita approached, and laid her hand upon his shoulder, 
as she repeated her question. Making an effort to 
recover composure, he slowly said : 

“There is no reason why it should not. Oount 
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during the gay season. The mails pass regularly to 
and fro, and his father hears from him every month. 
Oh, no! there is no hope left that the letter will not 
reach him, and do its dreadful work.” 

Pepita again offered him wine, which he eagerly 
swallowed, and she watched its effect upon him until 
his eyes began to glisten, and the leaden hue of his 
complexion changed to a more natural tint. She then 
caressingly said: 

“ My darling father, you look on this affair too 
seriously. I did not shrink when I offered up my 
pretty Fido as.a sacrifice to your curiosity last evening ; 
then why should you feel so badly about what will 
happen te this supernumerary count? His life is 
of no more real value than that of my precious 

et.” ; 

“ But this is a human soul, child, sent into the 
great unknown unprepared; perhaps unwilling to 
leave its earthly tenement. It is that which shakes 
me 50.” 

There was a tone of wild dread in his voice, that 
made the listener shiver, in spite of her hardness ; but 
she lightly replied: 

“There is time enough to think of that. Come, 
drain the flask, and hear what [ have to tell you. 
Look on Count Angostina as already dead and buried ; 
for he will not live two hours after opening your 
letter. When I hear that he is safe under the sod, I 
shall feel as if I am a step nearer the goal of my am- 
bition ; for Vittorio has voluntarily placed himself 
and his adored Lucia at my mercy.” 

This communication partially aroused the half- 
paralyzed faculties of Baldoni, and he rapidly asked : 

“In what way can ho have done this?” 

She scornfully replied: 

“He has done me the high honour to propose that 
TI shall play the part of go-between for himself and 
that detestable girl. He is positively pledged to her, 
and vows that he will marry her in defiance of his 
father. Think of it! This foundling, this pauper, 
educated by clarity, with not even a name to call 
herself by, aspires to become a Countess of Colonna, 
and Vittorio is weak and mad enough to think of es- 
tranging himself from his father—of forfeiting his 
inheritance, to make her such. Is it not shameful?” 

“Pray explain to me what he really asked of you.” 

“He wishes me to receive and forward his letters. 
Let Lucia beware lest some of them may bring to her 
as sudden a fate as that which awaits Count Angos- 
tina.” 

Baldoni seemed endued with sudden energy. He 
imperiotisly said: 

“T will have none of that, Pepita. Understand me 
at once, and act on my warning. The life of this 
girl is important to me—why, I will not now explain ; 
but I will not have it tampered with. If 1 thought 
you would attempt to use your deadly drugs against 
her, I would effectually prevent it by removing them 
from you.” 

“Ha! ha! so, her pretty face has made its way to 
your heart too, an@ you wish to save her, to become 
the nurse and companion of your oldage. Well—I 
promise not to balk you, provided you give me Vit- 
torio, and the sway of his lordly home, I wish you 
also to compreliend me fully. I am not jealous of 
Lucia, for 1 care too little for that silly boy to cherish 
such afeeling. I only care for what he can bestow 
upon me. If I loved him, it would be far different; 
then she would not be safefrom me an hour. She 
could not breathe the same air with me and live.” 

Baldoni drew a long breath. After a pause, he 
said : 

“T believe you speak the truth, Pepita; and I lay 
aside my fears on Lucia’s account. One death lying at 
our door will be enough to repent of. What use will 
you make of the letters confided to you? You will 
not deliver them, of course? ” 

“There you are mistaken. I shall examine them, 
and alter them to suit my own purposes. Do you 
remember that we three took lessons from the same 
master, and learned to write almost exactly alike? 
You see that it will be easy to make any alterations I 
please, or even to write another letter to suit my own 
views. I shall make Lucia believe that Vittorio finds 
there is no escape from the marriage with the heiress 
of Amalfi; and with her conscientious scruples, she is 
exactly the person to give him up, even if it breaks 
her own heart.” 

“Not much danger of that,” sneered her father. 
“Hearts are rather tougher than pocts think, and 
not half so easily broken as sentimental people 
imagine. At any rate, Lucia’s must brokenly live 
a for I have laid out a very different fate for 

er.” 

Baldoni spoke with the hard acuteness natural to 
him, and his daughter saw that he had quite re- 
covered his usual equanimity. After a few moments 
of deep thought, he coldly went on : 

“It is necessary for the success of my plans that 
the marquis shall become so much enraged with 
Lucia as to cast her off without the provision he hz? 





promised her. If he can be wrought on to do this, she 
will be thrown completely in my power, and I shall 
use it to furthur my own views. The letters sent by 
both Vittorio and herself must be laid before him, 
while you manufacture others for the perusal of the 
lovers.” 

“As you will. It will be best to screen myself 
from all chance of the anger of the marquis falling on 
me, and placing the letters in his hands will effectually 
do that. But you forget that Lucia, with her fine 
voice, can easily find means to render herself indepen- 
dent, without accepting assistance from you.” 

Baldoni’s face darkened at this suggestion; but he 
said : 

“Tf she loves the young count, she will never use 
her talents as a means of support; for she will feel 
that his pride will never permit him to make a public 
singer his bride. She will endure much suffering 
sooner than relinquish the vain hopes she cherishes. 
Thus I shall hold her at my mercy. I will at once 
inform the marquis of the arrangement to maintain 
@ correspondence threugh you, and IT know before- 
hand what a white rage it will throw him into. But 
he will control himself before me. He is the only man 
I have ever seen, with so violent a temper, who can 50 
completely master its outward expression.” 

* T am afraid that he can never be wrought on to 
part from Lucia. He is so frail, so dependent on 
her for amusement, and for good nursing, that it 
would fare ill with him if he were deprived of her 
care.” 

** But for those considerations he would have sent 
her off last night, when the notable discovery was 
made that his best loved son is ready to play the 
fool for her pretty face,” said Baldoni, bitterly. 
“ But Ido not despair of yet inducing him to give 
her up.” 

“Tt seems that the marquis is not the only one 
ready to play the fool for her sake,” was the sarcastic 
rejoinder of Pepita. 

Her father turned sternly upon her: 

“It is not for you to sneer at me or my prefer- 
ences. I have been a most indulgent father to you, 
Pepita, and you shall not speak to meso disrespectfully. 
With your assistance, I have committed a great crime, 
solely for the purpose of elevating you to a high 
worldly position. Henceforth, we are allies in crime, 
as in success; and J will bear no tatnts from 
your lips. If I forbear toward you, you sliall equally 
do so toward me. Remember that it is my firmness, 
my dexterity, that can yet consummate your wishes, 
for you have only entered on tlie pati that leads to the 
brilliant reward to be attained. Make yourself useful 
to Lucia; gain her entire confidence, and, if possible, 
her affection, for that will further my plans, If you 
wish it, I can easily gain from the marquis permis- 


sion for you to spend a few days at the castle with | said 


her.” 

“ Oh, do, if you please! Ihave always wished that 
I could make the castle my home, as she does. I can 
rehearse my part.as its future mistress while I remain. 
But you need not speak so crossly to me: I know all 
that I owe you, and you know that never was a father 
loved better than I love you—you dear, old scheming 
man that you are!” 

And Pepita made her peace, as she usually did after 
being chided, by throwing her arms around his neck, 
and kissing him with a great apparent show of fond- 
ness. 

The scene was ended by the appearance of the 
housekeeper at the door, and the announcement that 
dinner was served. 





CHAPTER VI. 
And what, I pray, canst thou bestow ? 
Canst thou the glorious mind of man, 
In all its proud aspirings, know ? 
May one like thee its nature scan? 
Faust. 

Count Cotonna soon left his paternal halls far be- 
hind him. In truth, the irritated state of his mind 
caused him thoughtlessly to press his high-mettled 
steed to his best pace, till foam gathered on his flanks, 
and his servant ventured to remark: 

“ We have plenty of time before us, my lord ; for the 
packet does not leave Catania before to-morrow, at 
nvon. 

“True,” replied his master, slackening his pace; 
“and this beautiful country is better worth looking at 
than the dingy walls of atown. I will have pity on 
Saladin, and proceed at a more moderate pace.” 

He glanced over the panorama spread before him as 
he spoke, and was struck anew with its exceeding 
loveliness. Sicily was well called the “ Garden of the 
Hesperides,” for no land beneath the broad cope of 
heaven is more beautiful or productive. 

The undulating country was covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, mingled with groves of olive and mul- 
berry; and beyond them lay the blue immensity of the 
Merliterranean, glistening in the bright sunshine. In 








truth, the traveller soon found the last oppressive, and 
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Its wide-spreading branches now offered shelter to 
our travellers, and they dismounted and secured their 
steeds, that they might enjoy a siesta during the heat 
of the day, and discuss the lunch Lingui had been 
thoughtfal enough to bring with him from the castle. 

Of the latter, the valet appropriated much the larger 
share; for in spite of the exercise he had taken the 
young count had very little appetite. When he aroee, 
and strolled away to dream of Lucia and plan for the 
future, Lingui sat down in his vacated place, and dig 
ample justice to the good things he had provided, 

Vittorio wandered slowly around the famous tree 
apparently examining its gnarled and rifted branches. 
but, in reality, his thoughts were far away. He had 
often visited the spot before, and it no longer possessed 
the attraction of novelty; therefore his mind easily 
wandered to the miserable uncertainty of his ows 
affairs, and the beloved one from whose presence he 
had been banished. 

His reverie was interrupted by a slight noise near 
him; and looking round, he saw a tall woman, with 
eyes of intense blackness, and an expression of benevo- 
lence mingled with shrewdness upon her face, She 
wore @ dark robe, girt in at the waist with a cord, 
which fell in flowing folds to her feet. A white 
mantilla was thrown over her head, and a string of 
beads, sustaining a crucifix, hung from her girdle. 

The count knew at once that she was what in Sicily 
is known as a nun of tlhe house; that is, a woman 
who has taken the vow of celibacy, and pledged her- 
self to perform certain ceremonies, and undergo pen- 
ance, without immuring herself in a convent. 

She held in her hand a small basket, nearly filled 
with herbs, which she seemed to have been gathering. 
The young stranger nodded to her with his gonial 
smile, and something in his face seemed to attract her 
gazo. She cordially returned his salutation, and 


said: 
“A fair day to you, signor, and a happy ending to 
your journey. But if I read your face aright, you 
expect little satisfaction from words. Your heart is 
in the home you have left, for I see tliat it is not 
bounding joyfully with the anticipated pleasures of 
meeting those to whom you go.” 

Vittorio was arrested by the singularity and freedom 
of this address. He regarded her atteutively, as be 


“You must be a shrewd reader of faces if you cap 
see all this in mine.” 

She gravely and impressively replied : 

“Those who have suffered much themselves soo 
learn to detect its signs, even in the youngest face. 
You bear within youa disappointed and restless heart. 
Something very near akin to anger is surging there, 
against the one to whom you owe allexiauce and 
duty. Even now you are meditating rebellion against 
him who has the power to make or mar your future 
destiny. Isit not so?” ‘ 

The young man regarded her with intense sur- 


He quickly asked : ‘i P 

“ How can you have discovered all this in my face? 
T had no idea that it could be read as the page of a 
open book.” 

The nun smiled faintly. 

“Have I not spoken the truth, signor? Ab, yoo 
need not answer mein words. The expression that 
flitted over your face but now assures me that ny 
random guess has hit the mark. Will you permit the 
stranger. whom fate has easually thrown upon ae 
path to warn you that, in obeying the commandinen 
which says ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother, we 
alone be found prosperity or contentment. I doubt 
this once; but I know it now by bitter experience. 

“Who are you? and why should you speak to De 
thus?” asked the count, with slight asperity. 
you know anything of me or my affairs, that you 


‘should venture on offering such a warning? ” 


“T know nothing of you, signor, except what = 
gacity enables me to read in your ingenuows, re 
which is an open scroll to one who has the w! mt 
power to interpret it. You are new to grief, sl ei 
have not yet learned to conceal its sigus. Pred 
one sorrow a man of your age is likely to feel - o 
—that is, a disappointment in love; and “ee 4 
handsome a cavalier as you are, parental ate it 
likely to run. counter to your wislies. Nay, ” r 
blush; for I am old enough to be your mother, 
but use the freedom of one in speaking to wd address 

“Yet I think it very singular,that you shoul 
a stranger thus.” 
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“cre, perbeps it is. Iam unlike other people, I 
igiore; not, to tell the trnth, do I care to resemble 

m much, I am of gipsy blood, as my dark face may 
sready have informed you, and I possess the gift they 
him by inheritance—that of foreseeing the future. 
Yow you know that I belong to that weird race, 
‘oa will (ee) less surprised at my power to read your 

ings.” 
Tele touched the cross, and asked : 

Js not this a strange symbol to be worn by one of 

blood 2” 
INO; for 1am @ Christian—a lay nun, as youmay 
ive from my costume. If I am of Saracenic de- 

cent, there is no reason why I shall cling to the Mus- 
alman's faith when I have founda purerand more 
elevating one.” 

“Qf course panes eee | an for os 

can really fore e futu ask 0 

ee me what fate may havbiaproteds for 
ia? That is, if it is bright ; sorrow will eome surely 
aough, without being foretold.” 

She fixed her large eyes on him, and impressively 


op wasalegied web of good end {il, and no seer; 
can parate one from the other. If you would be 
told ofthe bright fortune, you must also hearken to, 
theeril that as @ shadow falls om every human lot, 
Qn dat condition, I will look inte the future for you, 
ond reveal as much of the first as is necessary to 
elucidate it.” 

Vittorio hesiteted. He had little faith in the pre- 
tetion; but the woman herself deeply interested 
him, Atlength he held out his hand witha smile, 


“T shall marry but onee; and if death snatches 
from me the joy of my life, no other woman shall ever 
fill her place.” 

“Ah: The first one will not be the joy of your life. 
She will bring you what every human heart requires— 
true sympathy, tender and enduring love; but bitter 
will be the trials you must both pass through before 
you obtain happiness.” 

“So, after spending the best years of my life with 
my well-dowered, but unloved bride, I am to bestow 
my hand on the one I prefer? Thank you—I had 
rather take my fate in my own hands, and carve out 
a more agreeable future for myself.” 

“Can the decrees of fate be changed by human 
effort?” asked the nun, gravely, “Go on your path, 
signor; but in t'e years to come, you will often 
recall the image of the sibyl, and remember how truly 
she predicted your future.” 

She bent her head in salutation, and. turned away 
inthe direction of a group Of eottages that lay nearly 
‘atthe foot of the descent, nestled in'agrove of trees. 
Vittorio called after her: 

“Oome back and take the money I promised you. 
Even if my fortune does not. please me, I must pay 
what I offered for it.” 

The nun paused in her descent ; and after a moment 
of @odecision, retraced her steps. She gravely said: 

“T have no right to refuse-your offering ; bat all 
that I earn is dedicated to charity. That is a part of 
the vow I have taken; and until I find what I have 
set out to seek, every penuy I make must be devoted 


to the poor. 
“ Will you think:me impertinentif I ask what you 





aod said, as he drew.acoin from his pocket with the 


other: 

“believe your people can do nothing unless ‘the; 
lundis crossed ‘With silver. Here is my oblation;you 
can tll me as: mach as it will purchase.” 

The nun balanced the money upon ‘her finger, and 
thoughtfully repeated his words. é 

“As muons this will purchase! “Do yon know 
that even so trifling a sum as this can often purchase 
life for the destitute—relief for the sulfering? Yes, 
signor, I will keep your coin, for it-will muke one 

widow's heart sing for joy, trifling as its value seems 
to you. I do not often exchange my mystic lore for 
worldly gear; for lam a Christian woman, and not a 
wandering Zingari, as you may suppose. When I do 
such a thing, it is that I may gain the means of 
ministering to the necessities of those who are poorer 
than myself. Young man, I did net waylay you for 
the purpose of winning the gipsy’s fee; something in 
your face attracted me, and I spoke the words I did 
almost without any volition of my own.” 

Thecount waved his hand impatiently. 

“Tt matters not what your motive was; I shall be 
glad to profit by your gift to untangle the difficulties 
that beset me, if anything you can tell me can possibly 
lave such power.” 

“Tsee that you arean unbeliever,” she gravely 
ww _ But that matters not. Let me look upon your 


She took it in her own, and eagerly scanned the 
pilm, shaking her head, and muttering to herself. 

ane at length became impatient, and drily 
said: 


“Ittakes yon a long time to determine what my 
fate shall be: Make up your mind quickly, and I will 
double the fee.” 

_ She waved her left harid toward bim with a warn- 
ing gesture, and muttered : 

“Hush—bush, uubeliever, and let me hear what the 
spirit is whispering to me. I will first tell you of the 
last, and then, perhaps you will give credence to my 
predictions of the future.” 

Interested and a little awed by her manner, the 
count stood passive till the nun again spo 

Cradled in luxury, fondled in love, 


ke: 
your life till 
very lately has been free from care or annoyanee. But 


rs Passionate dream of youth has come to you, as to 
~ of mortal mould, and you have taken the imprudent 
on which will lead to suffering to yourself—to great 
: rhe = you love, Even now she is in danger from 
phic sig from a haughty father, and an inter- 
Vittorio drew h i is- 
tinuly a is hand decidedly away. He dis 
4 
B Enough—your familiar is a false spirit, for he has 
tT Py wna to you the truth concerning my affairs. 
by f lo love, the object of my passion is so girt around 
Y laithful friends that she can be in no danger—I do 
be yo to hear any more.” 
6 You please,” was the composed reply. “But 
tanh surely prove to you that I meee: a the 
seal confidence you have recently given will 
patrt ) for she in whom it was reposed seeks to 
ee ut the possessor of your heart. Ibid you 
intent false one, You will marry twice; the 
sad he uth 4 bride will not be of your own choosing, 


The young man hastily interrupted her: 


rein seesth of? ” 


Ucttninty not. I eae acne in the 
ee ee # lost child.” 


“ Your own 

She 

“ The ehild: etwmy.own, for I have never been 
married ; but she mein-a most solemn 
manner by her dying mother. I have lost sight of 
her for many, many years; bat I availed myself of 
the first moment of freedom to set out in search of 
ler. When I find her, I will tell her the little I know 
of her poor mother; and if she needs a friend, I will be 
one to ler.” 

“Really this is a strange quest for you to spend 
your daysin. May I ask how long it has lasted ? ” 

“It is seventeen years since the child I speak of 
was confided to me; but until within the last few 
months I have thought little about her. After the 
death of an aged and infirm mother, I constantly 
dreamed of the poor girl; and in my waking hours, 
something daily impressed me to seek her. The 
feeling at length grew so strong that my conscience 
was ‘troubled, by my long indifference to her fate; I 
took the vow whieh binds me to wear this dress, and 
minister to the wants of the destitute till my neglect 
is expiated, and my child found.” 

“Tell me your name, and perhaps I shall be able to 
aid you, for I know every family for milesaround here ; 
and if your lost protégée has been taken in one of these, 
I may have the power to furnish you with a clue to 
her asylum.” 

‘My baptismal name was Lucia, and Iam known as 
Sister Maria. But what causes you to flush and pale 
in so singular a manner, signor? ” 

“It is because I am interestedin your story. Lucia 
is a sweet name; and I know a young girl who 
bears it, who came under the protection of my own 
family in a most singular manner. Ah! if she proves 
to be the child you seek, and you can give meaclue 
to her family, I shall be your everlasting debtor.” 

“The woman grasped his hands eagerly. 

“ Tell me—tell me of her! I took my Lucia from 
the arms of her dying mother; I promised to watch 
over her future—to rear her as my own. But that night 
her father came; he had escaped from the prison to 
which he had been consigned for life, and made his 
way to the spot on which he knew his wife had taken 
refuge. He found her lifeless corpse ; and never have 
I witnessed such grief as he manifested when convinced 
that her life was indeed gone. He watched beside lier 
till she was laid in her humble grave, and then asked 
to have the infant, which his wife had solemnly given 
to me, remain wit!) him for a few hours. 

“IT could not-refuse this request; and he took the 
sleeping child into the room in which her mother had 
died. Worn out with watching, I slept heavily that 
night ; and when I awoke, the door of my cottage was 
open, and the stranger was gone, taking the infant 
with him.” 

“But did you not follow him, and endeavour to 
recover the child? or were you willing to be rid of 
the charge?” 

“TI loved the helpless little creature, and I made 
every effort to recover her, without success. Signor 
Rispoli, as he called himself, had left no clue behind 
him, but I shall always believe that he wandered 
away in a fit of derangement. If le had been capable 





of reflection, he would have known that I would act a 





better part by the poor babe than any stranger in 
in whose care he might place her. 

“Pray tell me of the young girl of whom you spoke. 
While my mother lived, I'stifled my wish to seek the 
child wherever she might be found; but, when she 
died, my conscience would not let me rest, and I took 
the vow which has kept me wandering from place to 
place for the last year, in the forlorn hope of finding 
her again. Something whispers to me that I shall yet 
meet her, and be of essential service to her.” 

Vittorio had listened to this revelation with the 
most vivid interest, and he now sai(: ; 

“ The young lady you seek may be the ono of whom 
I speak; for my mother found her in a cottage on the 
Colonna estate, where she had been left to bo nursed. 
A toil-worn travellet placed her there, with money to 
defray the charges for a few months, and a promiso 
ef more; but he never returned—never noticed her 
existence imany farther manner; and if her beauty 
had not attracted the Lady of Colonna, who adopted 
and educated her as her own daughter, she must havo 
grown up among the ignorant peasantry.” 

— Maria him searchingly. She gravely 
said: 

“ And you ate the heir of that ancient house. Tho 
foundling is your true love, and the pride of your 
family forbids the marriage with an unknown and 
portionless girl. Am I not right, signor ?” 

Vittorio flushed deeply. 

“You have divined a portion of the truth, but that 
is little to the purpose. Can you tell me anything 
of Lucia’s family? Were she proved my equal in 
birth, I might be permitted to follow my own 
inclinations; for I am not the heir—I am bat a 
younger son.” 

“Of the family of my Lucia I know nothing, save 
that her parents evidently belonged to the educated 
and refined classes. They were refugees from Italy, 
and I am sure Signor Rispoli was imprisoned for some 
political offence. His wife brought with her but few 
relics of their better days; and of the small sum of 
money she possessed, little was left when she died. 
Tho only thing she left was a small casket, containing 
an enamelled miniature of herself, from which the gold 
setting had been removed, to besold. I have always 
carried it with me ; and if your Lucia resembles it, I 
shall know that she is the one I seek—for, even as an 
infant, she was wonderfully like her mother.” 

‘* Pray let me seo it,” said Vittorio, eagerly. 

“If you will accompany me to the cottage which 
shelters me for the present, I will gladly do so. The 
picture is safe there.” 

Of course there was no alternative but to consent, 
for the young count felt that he must see the miniatare 
and set his doubts at rest; though, after all, he had 
gained no more information eoncerning Lucia’s origin 
than he had felt convinced of before; that she was of 
gentle blood he had never doubted. 

Returning to the spot on which Lingui was enjoy- 
ing a comfortable siesta after his abundant meal, 
Vittorio aroused him, and ordered him to lead the 
horses towards the group of cottages, aud remain 
with them while he entered one of the houses a few 
moments. 

Lingui immediately prepared to obey, and in a few 
moments was ready to follow his master. 

As they drew near the house, the count saw that it 
was built of blocks of lava, burned to perfect black- 
ness, With asimple window and door opening towards 
the road. It contained two apartments, kept with 
more neatness than is common among the poorest class 
of the peasantry, and a healthy-looking woman sat 
just within the door, engaged in the usual empley- 
ment of her caste, spinning flax; a pallid child, with 
eyes of almost preternatural brightness, sat up ina 
rough cradle near her, and a single glance assured the 
visitor that he was distorted in form, that he was one 
of those helpless cripples with which Southern Europe 
abounds. 

A glance around enabled him to take in the furni- 
ture of the outer room. A bed stood in one corner, 
with a stand beside it, supporting a glass case, in 
which was a waxen image of the Virgin Mother, hold- 
ing her child in her arms, and on the miniature shrine 
in front was placed a child's leg, also modelled in wax, 
which was doubtless intended to represent that of the 
unfortunate boy in the cradle, and he felt sure that 
prayers were daily offered to the Madonna for the re- 
storation of the helpless little cripple. In one corner 
of the room was a butt of the thin sour wine used by 
the peasants; and on a table in the centre of the floor 
the usual dinner was awaitiug the return of the 
lodger. It consisted of a dish of boiled macaroni, a 
loaf of brown bread, and a saucer of fennel—the last 
being a favourite addition to a Sicilian meal. 

When the mistress of the cottage saw them come in, 
she rose with nutural courtesy, and greeted the 
stranger. 

“You are welcome to our humble roof, signor.” 

“This is the young Count of Colonna, Rosella; and 
he thinks he can aid me in tracing my lost one. I 
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casually made his acquaintance, while gathering herbs 
to strengthen your little boy. I do not know how I 
came to speak to him of my mission; but it was lucky 
I did so, for he knows, or he thinks he knows, my 
Lucia.” 

The woman looked pleased and surprised, and she 
replied, with a devout motion towards the waxen 

adonna : 

“I told you if you would only persevere in your 
petition to Our Lady to help you, she would guide 
you"to the right way to find your child. You see I 
was right.” 

“Perhaps so; at any rate, the prayers made me 
more patient and hopeful. Be seated, signor, while I 
seek the miniature of which I spoke.” 

The nun pushed a rude wooden seat towards him, 
and immediately disappeared in the adjoining apart- 
ment. 

The count turned toward the intelligent-looking 
child, and asked : 

“ Does your son suffer much ? 
invalid.” 

“ Poor fellow! he is very patient, and I fear he is 
hopelessly lame; but I am thankful that he no longer 
suffers from acute pain since that good sister came 
hither, and used such simple remedies as are within 
our reach. She is very good, and she knows of 
many things that quiets his restlessness. My boy was 
not always so—he could run and walk with the best; 
but one unlucky day he mounted a neighbour's donkey, 
was thrown violently to the carth, and his health so 
much impaired that he has never walked a step 
since.” 

“Could not a good surgeon have remedied the in- 
jury?” asied the young man. 

“Such as we are cannot command the services of a 
good surgeon, signor. Something might have been 
done, perhaps; but I had not tle means to pay for it, 
for my husband is dead, and at times I find it hard to 
live, though my cottage belongs to me. Since Sister 
Maria came, it has been better, for she spends all she 
= spare in trying to make things more comfor- 
table.” 

“ How long has she been with you? ” 

“ Not very long, and I hoped she would never leave 
us; but now she has found a clue to the young girl 
she is seeking, I am afraid she will be gbing away.” 

Vittorio made ne reply, for at that moment the nun 
returned, carrying in her hand a small oval of ivory, 
on which an exquisitely-coloured female head was 
painted. . 

A single glance was sufficient to assure him that 
Sister Maria's hope would not be disappointed. In 


I see that he is an 
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the limpid eyes, the smiling mouth, and general out- 
line of the features, there was so strong a resemblance 
to Lucia that she might herself have been the original 
of aay miniature. His heart beat quickly as he 
said: 

“ The person who sat for this must have been the 
mother of the young girl of whomI spoke. The 
likeness to her is very striking. 

Sister Maria clasped her hands, and, turning toward 
the Madonna, devoutly said: 

“ Virgin Mother, I thank thee that thou hast at last 
guided me to success.” 

Then addressing the count, she said: 

“ And now, signor, if you will give me such direc- 
tions as will enable me to find my child, I shall be 
much indebted to you.” 

The young count was slightly embarrassed by this 
straightforward request. He said: 

“If itis your purpose to put forward a claim to 
Signorina Lucia, I scarcely think it will be allowed. 
She has been reared at Colonna Castle with the care 
that would have been bestowed upon a daughter of 
the house. Since the death of my mother, she has 
been the companion and nurse of my father, whe is a 
very aged and infirm man. Lucia herself will never 
consent to leave him while he lives; she has promised 
him as much.” 

“I shall not ask her to do so. If she is useful in 
her sphere, she is doing God’s work; and that is all 
that any human being was created for. But I must 
see her—must explain to her the cause of my neglect 
for so many long years, and tell her the litile I know 
of her parents,” 

“That seems right enough,.and she may need a 
fast friend near her. I will write a few lines to 
Lucia myself, which will be a port to her confi- 
dence. For the rest, the castle is but fifteen miles 
away, and any peasant can direct you to the halis of 
Colonna.” 

“Thank you. I will gladly accept the letter, and 
lose no time in delivering it. I will bring you paper 
and pen.” 

She was turning away, when Rosella called her 
attention to the dinner. 

“ You must need refreshment after your long tramp, 
sister ; and perhaps the signor will condescend to join 
us in our humble meal.” 

“Thank you; but I have already dined,” said the 
count. ‘I have paper aud pencil in my pocket, and 
I will sit under the shade of your treeg and write my 
letter while you refresh yourselves.” 

Vittorio stepped out, and placed himself on a rustic 
bench beneath a mulberry tree, where he dashed off a 


few lines to Lucia, describing Ins meeting with the 
nun, and the singular result which had flowed from it 
He then went on: , 

“My new acquaintance seems to be very eccentric, 
but I believe her to be a good and true Christian; 
and it is some comfort to me to know that you will 
have a friend near you in whom you can fully trus. 
The influence you possess with my father will doubt- 
less enable you to gain his consent to offer the nun an 
asylum at the castle, and I think he will find hers 
most efficient to distribute his charity. She is 
a sort of Sister of Mercy already, and seems to have 
infinite compassion for the suffering and helpless. 

“Through her means we may perliaps be able & 
communicate by letter with more facility than through 
Pepita, though she consented to aid us readily enough; 
and she expressed such attachment for you that Tthink 
you must needs lay aside your mistrust. Give Pepits 
your friendship, my dear Lucia; for I am sure slo 
merits it. ’ 

“But I must warn. you against one thing. The 
pew friend who bears this to you thinks she can fore- 
see events, and she has foretold the most incredible 
future for me. one 

“Do not listen to her predictions—they can neve? 
be fulfilled; and it is buta ar ompe pe pe gag to 
imagine that she possesses the gifts of the seer. 

“Oh, my darling Lucia, how fondly my = 
yearns toward you! but cruel fate banislies me ‘sow 
your adured presence. : 

“Tt shall not be so, my love, for I wil 
to claim you, or perish in the attempt. 

“ Your devoted, P 
“ VirrorIo COLONNA. 

When he came to write the address, he paused, od 
certain whether he should bestow her new name or 
her, or continue to use that which his err 
given her in baptism—that of Vanessa, her lie 
maiden name ; but he finally addressed it to iesbly 
Lucia Vanessa; for, after all, Rispoli was pro Mt 
an assumed name, and she really had no HF oy oe 
it than to the one by which she had hither 
known. at 

By this time the sun was vis! 
west; and the count took leave 0 
after slily dropping a piece of gol 
o d to the castle with 


y. 
He would gladly have returne er 
the senmere hak he felt sure that such a pga aly 
give deep offence to his father ; and he ‘he ate 
mounted his horse, and turned his head in 

tion of Catania followed by Lingui. 
(To be continued.) 
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|THE CHAPLAIN WAITS UPON HOLT ON THE MORNING OF EXECUTION. | 


THE WARNING VOICE. 


By the Author of * Mrs. Larkall’s Boarding School,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &c. 


———————_ 
CHAPTER LVIL 
DRIVEN ONWARD. 

The hour draws near. 
Let reason now, 
Not passion, be thy councillor. 
The Hunchback, 

TrERE must have been something peculiar about 
Donna Ximena’s wine, or it might have been only the 
result of the man Bob’s style of pouring it out. Certain 
itis that though his mate, as-he called him, started up 
with open eyes and mouth, he could neither see nor 
feak. Whether he heard what had passed was doubt- 
fal; but all he did was to stand swaying to and fro 
lor a few moments—making a choking noise the 
—— and then to drop back heavily into his 

“He'll do,” was Bob’s decided remark. 

Then he bestirred himself with the utmost alacrity 
ome out the line of conduct he had suggested. 
Pe escape from the house was effected without 
fs hand a ~ — reached, the lady took her seat 

r velba - 

wisabout to go, respectfully touched his cap, and 
ow will get into trouble over this?” asked 
_ "Oh, no, ma'am,” he replied. 

0 a new skin by to-morrow. 
we and you won't know me.” 
Whang lady hastily slipped something in the way of 
ree beg his hand; he thanked her, and the cab 


Shakespeare. 


“T shall have got 
You'll see me at 


“Tm dreadful 

ail y low to-night,” she exclaimed, 
fre ~ cold hands upon her brow, burning with 
tetra wet may be. The part of a hunted 
play,” € liveliest in the world for a woman to 


The cab stop 


cher ae ped at the back door of a public-house, 


® end of a long passage leading to the 


Y it did so, 9 man, whom she recognized as 





Flacker, rushed out, and, tearing open the dvor, almost 
dragged her from her seat. 

“ Quick, quick!” he said. “Into the passage. So. 
Follow me close, don’t y’ know.” 

It was easy for Flacker to give the direction ; but 
his long and loose limbs got over the ground so fast 
that Ximena struggled in vain to keep up with him. 

“ Queer place, but safe,” he rattled on as they went. 
“*Safe’s’ right. Danger thickens, don't y’ know. 
Never mind. We've got the start. Clever fellow, Cecil 
Ingarstone. Ma, ha! Took to Bob directly. Said 
he knew he could trust him—saw it in his face. Art- 
fal dog, Bob: artful, knowing, don’t y’ know. Here 
we are.” 

He had pushed open a swinging door, letting out a 
strong ofour of rank tobacco in doing so, and they 
were ascending a winding staircase, which terminated 
abruptly ata door. Threetaps of the knuckles caused 
this to be opened, and they stepped into asmall room, 
only lit by the red glare of the fire in the grate. 

The glare was strong on the face of the man who 
had opened the doer. 

The face seemed familiar to Ximena. 

“Nolan!” she involuntarily exclaimed. 

He smiled faintly in answer, or she would have be- 
lieved herself mistaken. They had not met since the 
day when Nolan received his dismissal at Ingarstone, 
and she could bardly credit the change which had 
come over him. We know that he was greatly altered 
before his final interview with Beatrice Ingarstone, a 
few days before. But the brief interval seemed to 
have made an utter wreck of him. It was the effect 
of a deadly passion raging in the heart, and con- 
suming its victim, like an inward fire. 

“ You hardly know me?” he asked, in acknowledg- 
ment of Ximena’s undisguised surprise. 

“You are much changed,” she replied. 

“Changed! Yes, and more changed in heart than 
in face. Flacker knows that.” 

“¢ Placker’s’ right,” muttered that individual, as he 
busied himself in poking the fire into a smart blaze. 

“ You may know it, too,” Nolan went on, finding 
a morbid pleasure in dwelling on his own misery. “It’s 
too late for compliment and prettiness between us now, 
and I may speak out—I will speak out, and I tell you 
that if I wasn't changed, in mind and heart as well as 
body, you and I, madam, wouldn’t be here face to face 
to night. You're an adventuress—and worse. Give 
me your hand? ” 

She thought him mad. 

His eyes, indeed, shone in the fire-light more like 
those of a maniac than a sane man. 

Nevertheless, she gave her hand. 





“You tried to entrap Ormond Relgrave to marry 
you, so that you might avenge your inurdered mother 
by making his life a curse and torment to him,” said 
Nolan. . 

“jf did.” 

“And you did well. But you had already done 
better. You had already dealt Ingarstone a blow 
from which he and his will never recover.” 

“ Who says it ? ” asked Ximena, fiercely. 

“The world.” 

“ It lies, then—I am innocent.” 

“«Tpnocent’s’ right,” cried Flacker, hastily inter- 
posing. “Surprised, Mr. Nolan, you shouldn't have 
more delicacy.” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” he said, addressing Ximena, 
but dropping her hand; ‘ but I had hoped to find you 
animated by a higher spirit. I expected to find you 
glorying in an act, which, if cruel, was still great. 
Wrong justifies wrong.” 

Astounded at his words, Ximena could only marvel 
at the infatuation which dictated them. 

Strong as her own feelings were, she had no idea of 
the effect which intense brooding over wrong and 
injustice will produce on a strong mind. It is like a 
fiery poison in the veins—it exasperates, infuriates. 
The sense of right and wrong yields to the demoniacal 
influence. All men, philosophers tell us, are more or 
less mad, and it is certain that the man who yields 
himself up to the influence of any strong passion 
passes the boundary line of sanity. 

Flacker, used to the change which a few days had 
wrought in Nolan's feelings and appearance, thought 
now only of business. 

“ Time flies,” he said, looking at his watch—one of 
those secretive ones, which only give a peep at the 
hour through au eye-hole in the case. ‘‘ Nota minute 
tospare. It was right that you,” he addressed the lady, 
‘should see Nolan, and understand lis position. Crook's 
gone—fled—disappeared. Sly old fox! game to the 
last. ‘Game’s’ right. Yet they ran him to earth; but 
Nolan’s the will and the meaus to do all the old man 
would have done, don’t y’ know. Redgrave’s good 
as settled. As for Ingarstone——” 

“ And his son?” she interrupted, vindictively. 

“*Son’s’ right. And daughter, too. Not a chance. 
Not a ghost of one. Tell lier.” 

The last sentence was addressed to Nolan, who 
thereupon described the singular chance which had led 
him into the empty house in which Darn Crook was 
in hiding, and the interview which followed, inter- 
rupted as it was by the police who were in search of 
the old man, but whom he had once more eluded. 

He next ravidly described what took place in re- 
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spect to the maniac in the concealed roomin which he 
had sought shelter. 

“ You know this man?” he asked. 

“So far as one may be said to know an insane per- 
son,” was the reply. 

“ But you know that this insanity was due to causes 
which might at any moment cease? ” 

“ They told me so.” 

“ And you were not slow to avail yourself of that 
information?” 

“True. I used it to keep Ingarstone in check, 
and as the ground of my influence over his son. But 
for the existence of this miserable being, I could not 
have held my position at Ingarstone ; indeed, Ishould 
never have got admiltance there.” 

“ But how did you account for the man’s silence all 
this time?” . 

“ By representing to them that e was sane enough; 
but that I and pra had secured his admission to a 
private lunatic asylum, on the plea of insanity;‘from 
which asylum I had power to release him at any:mo- 
ment.” 

‘* And the Ingarstones believed this?” 

“Up to a certain time.” e 

“ Beyond which they grew incredulous?” 

“Yes. Because I was driven to pre 
cause, when hard-pressed, I could not bring the man 
forward, inasmuch as they would have seen that he 
was a real and not a pretended lunatic. With that 
discovery my power would have ended.” 

Nolan’s eyes suddenly brightened. 

“But if you conld have brought forward this 
dreaded phantom in his right mind ?” he asked. 

“My triumph would have been complete. It was 
of this that | lived in the daily hope.” 

“ And is it now too late?” 

“What! Has the moment arrived?” 

“Tt has.” 

“ He has recovered?” 

“Yes. You see that heaven itself fights with us. 
Think what Redgrave's feelings will be when he dis- 
covers who and what heis. Picture his chagrin when 
he learns what sort of alliance he has formed, You 
were not worthy of him, no! And I—a mere 
admiral’s son—was beneath his notice. He despises 
us, treats us as the grass under his feet. But he 
shall see—he shall see. We are not worse than 
trampled worms, and they will turn and sting.” 

The excited, furious way in which he poured out 
these words was alarming. His face grew red, then 
purple. The veins started out like cords on either 
side of his temples, and his tyes blazed with an un- 
wholesome fire. It was like a crazed man speaking. 

“Pray calm youself,” cried Ximena, “and let us 
think. My brain is in a whirl. Flacker, you are 
calm and collected; what do you say? Is there hope 
for me in this? Would the certainty of danger to him 
and his induce him to call off his blood hounds?” 

* And let you escape? ” 

“a Yes.” 

“ Better get off while you’ve the chance. Make all 
sure, don’t y’ know, and bargain afterwards.” 

That was Flacker'’s advice. 

Ximena heard it with a shudder. 

Somehow, she could not tell why, this project of 
fight had grown inexpressibly distressing and repug- 
nant to her. Her heart quailed at the prospect of it. 
Only the weak terrify themselves with presentiments; 
but there was gipsy blood in her veins, and she was 
by nature superstitious. 

“Tf I must go, I must,” she sighed; then, address- 
ing Nolan, she added: “It’s at least a comfort to 
know that all is not lost; that you will not spare those 
who are your foes as well as ours, I needn't ask you 
to swear to me that you will not. I can trust you as 
I can trust myself.” 

“ You may,” be replied. 

“Tam sure of it, and I thank heaven for that bles- 
sing. Ob, yes,” she cried, suddenly brightening up 
with enthusiasm, “I am grateful for the knowledge 
that even now my mother’s memory will be avenged, 
and the thunderbolt will yet fall on the wretches who 
are driving me like @ criminal out of my native land! 
Good-bye, Mr. Nolan. I would give ten years of my 
life to witness the triumph you will enjoy. Come, 
Flacker, is all ready?” 

“And waiting,” said the restless individual ad- 
dressed. 

He sprang up and offered one of his loose arms—all 
his limbs seemed loosely united in the centre of his 
body—and they disappeared by a door opposite to that 
at which they had entered. 

Nolan stood for a moment, listening to their re- 
treating footsteps. 

“Surely that poor wretch is innocent!” he ex- 
claimed, as the sound died away. ‘“ What is more 
probable than that those fiends are hunting her down, 
under the pretext of guilt, to silence a witness of their 
own crimes? If they are, by heaven they shall find 
out their mistake, or I will know the reason why!” 





impulse and surmise, and Nolan had gone beyond the 
point at which reason influences the iudgment. 





CHAPTER LVIIL 
SUNDAY NIGHT. 


If there are portents, as we know there are, 

Of leaf, and bird, and metal sensitive 

To airy influence, that foretell the storm, 

Why should not we have our presentiments ? 
Cartwright. 

Ximena stele out of the tavern alone, Flacker 
shaking hands with her at the door. 

Before this, he had seen that ber veil was carefully 
tied down around her face ; and, at his suggestion, she 
had turned her shawl, so that it might present a 
darker surface than it had hitherto done. 

It had been arranged that she was to go the rest of 
the distance before her without @ cab, choosing the 
least frequented streets, and keeping in the shadow 
as much as possible. 

“You understand ? ” Flacker asked, as she hesitated 
at the door, her hand trembling in his. 

“Oh, yes, perfectly ; but——” 
“Well? Out with it,” he whispered. 
“Don’t you think,” she faltered, “that if I put off 
going till another night, it would be better? Never 
mind losing the berth you've taken for me. Better 
that than being followed and brought back. And 
they do know what my arran ts were.” 
“Sotheydo; but you've got the start of ’em, don't 
y’ know,” said Flacker. “No, no. Your chance is 
to-night—wait till to-morrow, and I won’t answer for 
your escape.” 
“Tt may not be necessary,” said Ximena. 
“Eh? Not sesh 
“No. Dovyou kaow what to-night is?” 

nn 


re > Sunday. 
pm And to-morrow? Holt dies to-morrow, and I am 

‘e.” 
Flacker shook his head dubiously. 
“Take my advice,” he said. 
“ As you please,” she answered, meekly. 
And, with a strange reluctance, she drew her thin 
shawl about her shoulders, and prepared to go. 
Flacker heard her teeth chattering, and saw that she 
trembled from head to foot, as if with intense cold. 
But he did not remark on it. He only opened the 
door for ber, and whispered a friendly ‘ Good night!” 
If she answered him, the gust of wind tearing in at 
the open door drowned her words, and he hardly 
noted her retreating form iu his struggles to push to 
the door and fasten it, 
For the rough weather still continued. 
To-night, as on every night for a week past, the 
heavens were overcast, and heavy rain would«have 
fallen, but for a cold, blustering wind, which held its 
own against all comers—clearing the streets in towns, 
stripping the forest trees, and chafing the waves to 
madness away out at sea, where it was free and un- 
controlled. 
It was with difficulty that Ximena could make way 
against the blusterer as she toiled slowly along, and 
the cold seemed to chill the very marrow in her 
bones. 
If, indeed, it was the cold; and even she half- 
doubted it. For she had not been too delicately 
reared. She hid been used to exposure and to the 
fury of the elements in many of the phases of her ad- 
venturous life, and she never remembered to have felt 
as she felt to-night. 
“ Perhaps I am ill,” she muttered through her chat- 
tering teeth. ‘“ My head is like a burning coal, and 
my hands and feet are like stones. I have cold—fever! 
Heaven knows I may well have. Or is it something 
worse? I was never like this before. I’m afraid of 
everything—even of myself. Some horrible fancy 
haunts me, and I can’t tell what it is. Are these 
feelings presentiments? Is it true that the dead 
won't lie still in their graves; but haunt people and 
drive them on to their doom? What verses were 
those I once read—about—what were they about? 
And still no peace for the restless clay 

Will wave or mould allow; 
The horrid thing pursues my soul— 

It stands before me now! 
No, no! It’salie. Oh, mercy! mercy!” 
“Hallo! Hallo!” cried a rough, manly voice, 
The wretched woman felt hauds laid upon her arms, 
and started out into the road, awaking as if from a 
dream. 
Her feelings had overpowered her, and she knew that 
she had been talking aloud. Not for long, she hoped 
and trusted. And the man who had stopped her— 
who was he? What had he heard? 
It was too dark, and the night was too boisterous 
for her to discern anything clearly. Besides, she 
dared not stop. Her safety lay in pushing on, and 
reaching her destination with all possible speed. 
Once only she turned, and gave @ shuddering glance 





The street she was then in was dark a 
Two or three dim lights seemed to heighte at empty, 
She thought, indeed, that under one of tha eloom, 
some one standing, looking after her. Ana a ay 
It might be a policeman. Or sono bight ? 
such as the streets abound with. Or it »; “em 
fancy, and nothing more. Bat rem be 

So she argued, and while the thought was j 
mind, she emerged into the open illuminated . her 
front of the railway station, and forgot everythnan 
in the business of getting her ticket, and sectnn he 







































































































place in the night train. “Wel 
There were not many passengers yet, for it Wante] -_ 


some twenty minutes of the time for the train to 
She, therefore, with a view of escaping noticg as “ 
as possible, and also for the sake of warmth = 
into the ladies’ waitiug-room, and sat by the fire " 
One woman only occupied a seat in the room 
ruddy-faced, middle-aged woman, with a, litt) ry 
playing about her knees. = 
They looked up as the new comer entered, and 
stared at her as pefsons of indifferent breeding aly, 8 
stare, meaning no harm, but displaying Unconscing 
rudeness. 
Ximena stopped, half-minded to retreat, 
Then, smiling at her own fears, she advanced boli 
_ quietly, and took a seat on the opposite side oft 
re. 


The mother and the child stared til they wey 
tired, or till the stranger had ceased to be an object of 
curiosity; while the latter spread out her hands for 
the “ al sae sae 

ts a rough night, ma’am,” the woman ai 
length, in a deferential tone. me 
“Very—and vory cold,” was the answer, 
“T’ve not found it partic’lar cold, ‘cept in the wind” 
said the woman. 
“Indeed!” replied Ximena, Thon she asked her- 
self: “Am Till, then, or is it some fearful present. 
ment that freezes the very blood in my veins?” 
“ You shiver, ma’am,” said the woman. 
“ Yes, I've had a long walk—I’m afraid—afraid thy 
cab was damp, I feel so chilly.” 
She had relapsed into thought as she spoke, and dil 
not notice how contradictory her words were; butth 
woman did. Her sharp eyes told in a moment tht 
the “long walk,” and the “damp cab,” had arowsd 
her suspicion. 
“ What a pretty ring the lady has on her finger! 
exclaimed the child—one of those restless, fidgettixy 
little ones, who see and hear everything: 
She had, 
It was a glittering diamond of the purest wile, 
which in her trepidation she had forgotten to remove 
“Showy, isn’t it?” she asked, answering tle 
woman's eyes, which were fixed upon her suspiciowy. 
“And valuable too, I should say, ma'am?" tle 
woman remarked. - 
“No. Imitation. But it’s astonishing to what pr 
fection they get these things now-a-days!” 
She felt it incumbent on her to account, even totlis 
stranger, for the discrepancy between this gem and be 
general appearance. Having done so, she turned atoue 
to the child, as the readiest means of diverting ata 
tion from a subject that might be full of danger. 
“ Youv’s is a fine little girl,” she remarked. “ Wut 
is her age—five? ” 
“Oh, no, ma’am; scarcely four.” 
“ Indeed!” 
In flattering children, the rule is to reverse the 
assertions addressed to persons of maturer years. Yot 
flatter a lady by affecting to believe that she is young 
than she is; a child by expressing incredulity si 
alleged youth. 
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The fierce, passion-inflamed mind is borne away by 


behind her. 


“And what is your name, dear? ” asked Ximeuh ane 
addressing the child. whoabd 
“ Miriam,” was the answer. P A ; - 
Strange! It was the name of Ximena’s sister—M which Me 
uncommon name, too—aud she started at heariog & oon she 
from the child’s lips. ; heard bi, | 
“ Miriam—what ? ” asked the mother, hastily. ~~ 
“ Miriam Snow.” dress?” ‘ 
A hasty glance at the woman's face betrayed WA 
Ximena’s uneasiness. For she had not failed tore uy sort 
nize the second name. She knew Luke Snow, W Asi 
gipsy trader, well enough. Remembered the tine 7 + 8 
he came courting her sister Miriam, who refused him; “Well 
but whose name he had, clearly enough, given to ; “Phen 
child. Remembered, too, yet more vividly, that difference.’ 
was this man who had gone to Ingarstone with his All this 
of suspicion (as she had heard from Flacker), au nm woman, sit 
induced him to undertake that fruitless missio0 yee he 
the Home Secretary. cu 
Surely there was a fatality in all this! It ont fev 
like cold to the woman's heart _ there was, but Tn the 
struggled hard to conceal her alarm. ment: er 
: “T° hope Miriam is a good child?” sho asked tar ib art 
aintly. ; iol Perri 
« Pretty well—pretty well, as little girls poral to that 
the mother, glancing at her in the pride of re started, 
“You see, ma’am,” she added, “ were abo No one « 
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dand me, too much for us to keep 
‘ a ne children. When they’re some- 
sight mont sometimes there, and maybe ridin’ in a 
-_ by the time, there’s no doin’ much with 
mew husband's a sort o’ horse-dealer, and 
ral ales for the matter o’ that; for he buys most 
. goes about to fairs and markets, and 
th likes, and I go —_ him when I can.” 
‘ \ildren ? ” , 
a pe other of ’em. — There's five in all. 
And this is his favourite one, this is, and goes with us 
ly, ‘Bring little Miriam,’ he says, jest as we was 
wats ‘tl do her good;’ but my belief is, it does 
o have her with him. It’s time he 


‘ t 
him more good o’ that,” the woman abruptly 


was Uere, t00, talking 


— is late,” said Ximena, vary up at a clock in 
d glad of any pretext for escaping. — 
On poddiag to the mother, and patting little 
Miriam on the check, she tottered out of the room. 
«What an escape! "she gasped. “ He would know 
‘ ent ! ” . 
mabe arte to the ticket- place, asked for a ticket for 
Dover, clutched it eagerly, paid the money in such a 
pervous, unsteady manner that the clerk thought 
sho had been drinking, and tlien stole out toward the 
Noe: she could not resist the temptation to 


space trough the partly-open door of the waiting- 


my yrond-shouldered man, with a rough fur cap, 
stood before the fire, talking to the ruddy-faced 
woman, and holding little Miriam by the hand. 
Itwas enough. White and trembling, the fugitive 
on, and out to the platform, where the train was 
alresdy formed up. Several guards loitered about, 
but none of them took much notice of her. She won- 
dered why, for the moment. Then she recollected that 
her dress was mean and shabby, and was not at all 
likely to excite the cupidity of guard or porter. 

“Can you put me into a reserved compartment? ” 
she asked, addressing the first official she met. 

“Don't reserve none but first class,” he returned, 
brusquely. 

She showed her ticket, and slipped a shilling into 
his hand. 

“First class? Ibeg y’r pardon, ma’am,” he ex- 
claimed, in a thoroughly altered tone. “ This way, if 
you please.” 

And he opened a door. 

“ Shall I havethis to myself? Can I make sure of 
not being disturbed if I sleep? ” Ximena asked. 

“You may make sure of having no gentleman 
let in,” the man said, “ That's as fur as we can 

” 


She thanked him, stepped in, and the door was 
Closed 


Her first impulse was to draw down the blinds; 

bat,on second thoughts, she desisted, as it might 
excite suspicion. ‘he only precaution she took was 
to sit immediately under the lamp, so that her face was 
thrown into deep shadow. 

It wanted now but a few minutes of the starting of 

wain. How interminable. they seemed! The 
passengers came slowly along—the porters’ trucks 
rattled slowly down; even the cabs seemed to arrive 
at a snail’s pace, Everything had grown suddenly 
slow. Surely the train was late? What could they 
be waiting for? It was unpardonable that @ train 
designed to catch a boat should be late in starting. 
She had just said this, when the clock strack—ten! 
They were not late, after all, then; but how horribly 
slow the time was going ! 

“ Any more for Dover?” 

The voice was close to the carriage—it was the 
Voice of the man she had given the shilling to. 

And while ho was asking the welcome question, 
Which showed they were about to start, some one 
tame up and spoke to him, It was @ man. She 

a dhis voice, What was that he was saying ? 
Pier & ladylike sort of a woman, in a shabby 


- . os 0’ frightened way, had she ? ” 


“ As ii she'd do ing : 
mrp ne something wrong ? 
— ive no right to say ; but—in there.” 
" > . +) 

f Then, look here. Open this next door—I'll pay the 
z... this passed clearly and distinctly audible to the 
ese a scene her terror; and she knew that 

7 Speaker—he who had described her so ac- 
curately was—Luke Snow | 

He bs, after her, then ! 
n the same carriage—in the ve 
the g ry next compart- 
rong perhaps able to see her face through the 0 

‘ ia which the lamp hung! 
= organ at the bare thought, she shifted her seat 
aes °pposite her, aud as she did so, the train 


No one could enter the carriage now until the train 





stopped at its first station. That wasacomfort. But 
when it did reach that station, or some future station, 
what was to prevent Snow presenting himself at the 
door, armed, who could tell with what authority ? 
He might have a wirrant for her arrest. And even if 
he suffered her to reach Dover in safety, he might 
produce such a document, and secure her before she 
could get on board the vessel. 

These fears grew and grew upon her. 

She cursed the mischance which had led her into 
that waiting-room, where she had betrayed herself. 
Next, she questioned whether this Luke Snow had not 
dogged her steps from the first? Perhaps in Ingar- 
stone’s pay? Perhaps in Cecil’s? If this was so, what 
chance had she of escape ? 

Terror begets terror. Of all the faculties of the 
mind, this is the most unreasonable. It runs away 
with the judgment, and only results in panic. 

The swift motion of the train, as it passed onward, 
seemed maddening. 

The incessant clangour accompanying it acted on 
the brain of the terrified woman, exciting and goad- 
ing her, and all the while adapting itself as an accom- 
paniment to the words which kept ringing in her ears 
—tle words of the poet: 

The horrid thing pursues my soul— 
It stands before me now! 

Worked up to a pitch of desparation, she drew to- 
wards the window, cowering and sliriuking as she 
did so, and looked out. 

They were rushing through a tunnel. 

On the brick side of it, close to the carriages, there 
was a reflection of that dreaded next compartment, 
bright and distinct, and in the midst the shadow of a 
man looking anxiously out—a man wearing the fur 
cap which was so unmistakeable. 

Had any doubts remained in her mind, this put an 
end tothem. Snow was there—in the next compart- 
ment—and on the watch! 

“What shall I do? what shall I do?” was the 
exclamation that kept forming itself on Ximena’s lips, 
now livid with overcoming horror. “Iam a coward 
to-night. Why is it? I've faced danger before. 
Why shouldn’t I now? Who is thisman? What 
right has he to watch me and control my actions? 
Why shouldn’t I confront him boldly, and defy him 
to lay a finger on me without a warrant? I will— 
no, no. Ican’t. I’m weaker than a child to-night. 
God! It is there still. ‘fhe shadow on the wall! 
Heaven have mercy on me. [ am a lost woman!” 

With this exclamation, she slid from the seat on to 
the ground; and kneeling there, pressed her hands to- 
gether on her breast in an agony of despair, out of 
which she strove in vain to argue herself. 

Thq@ dark, over-hanging presentiment of the last 
few hOurs had grown dense and overpowering. The 
nameless horror which had weighed upon her heart 
no longer seemed in the far-distance; it was close, it 
shut her in, it crushed her down, and drove her to 
the verge of madness. 

In the midst of all—rising up like a bright ray out 
of the utter darkness—a way of escape suddenly pre- 
sented itself. 

With a cry, she rose to her feet. 

“ Why did I not think of this before?” she asked, 
unconsciously aloud. “The thing is so easy, and 
the result so sure. As the train nears the first sta- 
tion they will put on the break, and slacken speed. 
The door is unlocked—good! I have only to turn 
the handle, to watch my time, and spring boldly out. 
In an instant I shall be lost in the darkness of those 
black, outspreading fields, and my escape will be cer- 
tain. There is no danger—little or no danger; and 
the risk is for life.” 

Arguing thus, she seated herself on the side of the 
carriage opposite that at which the shadow of the 
fur-cap was visible, and furtively thrusting out a 
hand, turned the handle of the door. 

It would have swung open; but she held it to by 
the strap which raised the window. 

Held it, and waited with caught-up breath. 

Held it, till there was a glow of light in the dis- 
tance, and there came the harsh grinding of the 
guard's break, and tle slackening of speed was clearly 
perceptible. 

Then she let the door fly open; but yet waited one 
other second in her weakness and irresolution. 

Only a second; and then, with a desperate resolve, 
she rose and dashed from the carriage. 

There was a momentary whirl of a woman’s gar- 
ments, followed by a shrill scream. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


MONDAY MORNING. 
My life is over ere my days are done, 
For I have looked my last upon the sun. 
Anon, 
Wate this wretched woman was speeding toward 
the sea, pursued by the furies in the shape of her own 
fears, and resolving on her desperate leap for life, a 





gloomy scene was enacting in the country town seven 
miles from Ingarstone. 

In that town the most conspicuous object was the 
county goal, a hideous brick building, surrounded by 
a brick wall thirty feet in height, strengthened at 
intervals with stone buttresses, 

The frout of the prison looked on to an open green. 

There the market was lield on alternate Mondays ; 
and the prisoners in their cells were accustomed to 
hear, after midnight on Sunday, the lowing of oxen 
ed the bleating of sleep, driven thither by lantern- 

ight. 

But to-night it was another sound which forced its 
way through the grim walls, and woke them out of 
their slumbers, filling their hearts with a strange sense 
of awe. 

Few had heard that sound before, yet all knew what 
it meant, knew in a moment; recognizing it with an 
inward shudder. 

“They are at work at it,” said warder, meeting 
warder, 

“Yes,” 

“They'll have it up by five, eh?” 

“Before that.” 

The listening prisoners overheard, and knew well 
what it was to which these words referred. 

The noise which had just reached them wes heavy 
and lumbering, as of masses of timber throws to the 
ground; it was succeeded by the noise of hammers, 
busily used in driving nails, aed sounding in the 
prison cells like an undertaker at his work. Then 
came a fresh sound, at first low and scarcely audible; 
but swelling at last to an overwhelming force—the 
sound of the voices and footsteps of a gathering 
erowd, 

Was it necessary that one of those whose ears these 
sounds reached—mufiled and deadened by the prison 
walls—should be informed that the day now dawning 
was the last that the condemned Timothy Holt was to 
pass on earth, or that the unusual agitation about the 
goal was consequent! on the raising of the gallows and 
the gathering of the spectators. Depend on it, no such 
information was necessary. 

And Tim Holt himself—what of him ? 

The chaplain, arriving in the grey gusty dawn, 
asked that question, in his hard way, of the governor 
who was already stirring. 

“ Asleep, sir,” was the laconie answer. 

“ Asleep !” 

Yes; heaven is very merciful, and extends its bless- 
ings even to the guilty criminal. In this hour, when 
all the prison woke, and held its breath in mute horror 
of what was about to happen, the condemned lay 
wrapped in unconscious slumber, 

‘ The present had passed away from his over-taxed 
rain. 

He was no longer a prisoner, watching the moments 
that brought nearer and nearer the hour of shame and 
suffering. He was a boy, roaming free in the fields 
and in the woods of Ingarstone. It was a glorious 
day, full of sunshine, too full almost, for the light 
blinded him, and he lay in the long grass, that 
was so cool and fragrant, and tried to shade his eyes 
with his arms. But if it was dazzling out there, how 
delicious it would be in the green shade of the weod! 
And with the thought, he had started up, twenty com- 
panions, as gay and restless as himself, bounding about 
him, and they were off, with shouts and laughter of 
uncontrolled delight, toward the familiar covert, 
where the branches blotted out the blue sky, and 
the ferns were waist deep; but where the nuts 
grew, forallthat. Nuts! Surely thero had never been 
such a crop in Ingarstone woods before! ‘The trees 
were heavy with them, bending, breaking with the 
gloriousstore. How ripe they were, and what a pleasant 
smell they had! And see, see—the branches were 
alive with squirrels, with their restless brown backs, 
their bright eyes, and their whisking tails! Who 
would be after them? He, for one. ‘I'he trees were 
easy to climb, and he mounted and mounted, higher 
and higher, the squirrels dodging him in their merry 
way. He would have them. for all that. But what a 
height he had mounted! He looked down threugh 
the green mists, and saw that tho rays of the setting 
sun were striking through the wood, red and bright, 
and, as he looked, they illuminated the face of a 
woman, who was rushing madly forward. The face 
was visible for an instant, and for an instant only ; 
but he recognized it, and, with a shrill cry, shouted, 
“Itisshe! It is the murderess!” 

Uttering tliat cry, he awoke. 

A dull light was stealing into the condemned cell. 
By his side sat the chaplain, grim and inflexible. At 
his feet, a warder was reading a newspaper by the 
light of a bull’s-eye, which he held in one hand. 

The horrible reality of his situatiog broke at once 
upon the mind of the unhappy youth. 

“‘ Have you slept well?” asked the chaplain. 

“ Yes, thank heaven; but-——” 

“You awake to a horrible reality of your own 
making.” 
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Hclt looked at him indignantly. 

“ You've no right to tell me that,” he said. “Iam 
an innocent man; and you have no right to take 
advantage of your position by assuming that I am a 
guilty ope. The innocent have been condemned 
before now, and have died protesting their innocence, 
as I shall.” 

“You had best prepare yourself for what is about 
to happen,” said the chaplain. 

“I will—in silence,” was the prisoner’s reply. 

It was the misfortune of this chaplain, as it is of so 
many filling similar positions, that he had no power 
of gaining access to the hearts of those he ap- 
proached. He camo with his rigid face and wooden 
voice, in which there was no ring of sympathy, talked 
to them in the jargon of theologians, commanding 
them to confess their sins, believe and be saved—hav- 
ing no idea of winning them to those results. Hence 
it followed that, as a rule, they revolted against his 
commands, or only complied with them under the in- 
fluence of mortal terror. 

No such terror filled Tim Holt’'s breast. 

He shrank, as every man must shrink, from the ig- 
nominy of his position, and the pain of a death of 
torture; but a martyr-like feeling sustained him, aad 
made a hero of him even iu that dark hour. 

‘here was only one direction which he dared not 
let his thoughts take, 

Instinctively be shunned all thought of his brother 
and of poor Janet Leeson. ‘That final interview had 
completely unmanned him, and his only course now— 
if he would pass through the ordeal as became an in- 
nocent man—was to busy his thoughts with any and 
every trifle, rather than permit those loved images to 
engage them. 

Janet's pale, pleading face was ever looking into 
his; and Curly’s voice rang in his ears as it demanded 
if he was indeed innocent; but toward these phantoms 
he turned a frout of stony indifference. 

It was his only chance—the only thing that could 
save him from playing the coward and so disgracing 
himself. 

The grey of the November morning was still dense, 
and a fog penetrated even the prison, when they 
brought the prisoner his breakfast—his last meal. 

A lantern light enabled him to see it, and to perceive 
that it was a little better than the ordinary prison fare. 
For this consideration he was indebted to the governor; 
and the mark of kindness, perhaps of sympathy, 
touched him deeply. He would have said as much ; 
but there were tears in his eyes, and a choking sensa- 
tion in his throat, which warned him not to speak. 

So he sat and ate bis meal, as he best could, red-eyed 
and silent. 

All this while there surged around the prison a 
great sea of hungry spectators, gathered from all 
corners of the county, aud even from distant parts, 
all restlessly anxious for the coming hour, and the 
horror it was to bring with it. In the midst of this 
wide ocean the gallows rose hardly higher or more 
conspicuous than the hull of a vessel, foundering after 
a storm. 

From this surging multitude there rose a perpetual 
murmur, rising and sinking, but incessant; and this, 
borne into the prison, was distinctly audible to the 
wretched convict as he ate and drank. It was not the 
sort of music calculated to stimulate the appetite; but 
it excited his imagination almost to a pitch.of horror 
beyond endurance. By its aid he realised the hideous 
concourse he was so soon to face. He could see their 
up-turned, pitiless, revengeful, cursing faces. And, 
then, the part he was himself to play, struck him with 
a reality that made him shudder. 

“ You are faint?” asked tle chaplain, perceiving 
that his colour faded. 

“No,” he gasped, “I shall be better soon. 
goes the time?” 

The governor answered. 

“It wants an hour to tle time,” be said. 

“ So long?” 

It was a strange question, but it expressed his feel- 
ing exactly. Now that all hope was gone, and the 
end was inevitable, he dreaded nothing so much as the 
weary hour to be spent—in dreading. 

Besides, be distrusted himself. 

At that moment he had firmness, he had courage, he 
felt that he could have walked proud and erect to 
death. But he mistrusted his power of sustaining 
that feeling; and of all things his greatest horror was 
lest he might break down, and become weak and 
childish with terror, lest he might make a cowardly 
spectacle of himself, and so give the lie to that asser- 
tion of innocence which he had maintained throughout. 

He was sitting thus, listening intently, as, by a sort 
of fascination, he felt compelled to do, to the raging of 
those human wayes, that tossed and foamed about the 
prison, when the door of the cell abruptly opened, and 
two warders entered—a man walking between them. 

It was an old man, with his grey head bowed lower 
tban his shoulders, and he advanced with tottering 


How 


The condemned did not see his face; nor did he 
need todo so. One glance told him who it was, and 
his heart bounded with tumultuous joy at the recog- 
nition. 

“Father!” he shouted, rushing forward and falling 
at the old man’s feet. 

It was, indeed, Morris Holt. The struggle which 
had brought him there had been of a nature which 
only men of his iron character ever know. The 
barriers of his pride were adamant. They had re- 
sisted tears, pleadings, reproaches, every influence 
from without. But they ae been secretly under- 
mined. A voice deep down in his own heart had 
wailed day and night, “ He is your son! He is your 
own son!” He had resisted it long and steadily; but 
when his wife went and left him desolate, and the 
wailing voice, changing its tones, cried ever, “She 
loved him—she thought him guilty, but she loved him 
to the last!” what could he answer ? 

In the dead of that night he had risen from his 
pillow, wet with tears—had stolen, unknown to all, out 
of the cottage, out of the village, and was here, here 
in the prison, sobbing on the neck of his heart-broken 
son. 

“ You forgive me, father?” pleaded poor Tim. 

There was no answer, only broken sobs. 

“ For all the sorrow I've brought you—not meaning 
it—lI've asked God to forgive mo, and you—you won't 
refuse me " 

“Yon did it, Tim!” cried the father, with a sudden 
effort. 

“No! AsIama dying man!” 

Morris Holt raised himself to his full height. The 
very demon of pride seemed to possess him, and he 
half-turned from his kneeling son. 

“Father!” shrieked the desperate boy, springing 
up and throwing himself on his parent's breast. “I 
can suffer death; but I cannot lie. I am innocent!” 

As he uttered these words, in the agonizing frenzy 
of the moment, his overwrought strength suddenly 
failed him; he reeled and staggered back, and it was 
only his father's arms that saved him from falling. 

“Iie has swooned!” cricd the officials, gathering 
round, 

Morris Holt did not speak ; but kneeling down, he 
raised his son's head, with spasmodic eagerness, and 
rested iton his own knee. Then, as they brought 
water and vinegar, he applied both restoratives with 
a@ woman's tenderness. As he did this, tle prison 
surgeon entered, and then—apparently fearipg lest his 
son would be removed—Holt cowered over the inani- 
mate body, with a cry of agony which touched all 
hearts. 

It was at this moment that there was a sudden 
change in the monotonous raging of the human sea 
abont the prison walls. 

Something had happened. 

One word seemed shaping itself on thousands of 
human lips; but it was inaudible in the condemned 
cell. 





(To be continued.) 





Traces oF AN AncrENT British TowN NEAR 
EpinsurGu.—In the vicinity of the “Cat Stane,” 
about six miles from Edinburgh, and near Craigiehall, 
the traces of an ancient town have been discovered by 
Professor Simpson. Accompanied by Dr. Macbean 
and Mr. Hutchinson, he made an extensive and syste- 
matic investigation, the result of which was that they 
exposed portions of the faces of the three lines of 
walls, and one of the raised circles inside. They also 
were fortunate enough to discover gate which had 
formed one of the entrances to the encampment. The 
ramparts are arranged in a fortified manner, as 
parallels, and towards that part of the hill from which 
alone any attack could be made, the other sides pre- 
senting natural barriers which, in those times, no in- 
vading force could have hoped to overcome. Exca- 
vations were made behind an old stone kist, which 
would seem to have been placed just outside the city 
walls, but nothing of interest was found there. 

Mr. Baker, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER.—Sir 
Roderick Murchison has received from Mr. Petherick 
a letter, dated June 8, containing the following infor- 
mation respecting an old and esteemed correspondent, 
Mr. S. W. Baker:—“I have bad several interviews 
with Hhurshid Aga’s men, from the interior of Gon- 
dokoro. They unite in their statements of having 
accompanied Mr. Baker to Kamrasi’s residence, where 
they had met with a good reception; that Mr. Baker 
was in excellent health, but that he had lost the whole 
of his cattle, and had been training bullocks for riding. 
From this point all agree that Mc. Baker and his ten 
men, under the guidance of a confidential person of 
the chief, left to inspect a lake, but thenceforth the 
stories told by the men are conflicting. Some say he 
went to the Luta Nzigi, while others maintain that 
he left for the Lake Nyanza, and that he did not 
intend to return, but to proceed onward to Zanzibar. 


throw upon his movements, but of tho : 

Iam more inclined to save tien to the tt? "eins 
journey to the Lutu Nzigi. From what | haath bia 
able to glean by cross-questioning, I am dis ® been 
think that Mr. Baker intended to hays > = 
Kamrasi, in order to join the trading pa rty pap 
return journey, or he would have consigned tet their 
them respecting his future requirements from oy < 
toum, as also for posting letters at thig bles iar 
Europe. Ten men of Hhurshid Aga remained aan 
ary, while the majority, with tho proceeds of an 
trade, went to Gondokoro, there to be reinforced i “ 
the purpose of returning to forma permanent trading 
establishment at Kamvrasi’s residence. I haya sined 
in my last that these men conveyed a packet of let 

from Gondokoro to Mr. Baker ; bv, pleading ound 
porters, they refused to take chargo of sundry at 
sions I had sent hence for his consumption. Motor 
these men Mr. Baker will have learnt the departs 
of the boats from Gondokoro, and their absence ieee 
the rainy season; therefore, until the next trading 
campaign, nothing more can be heard of hig.” J 








THE BATH SOUP KITCHENS. 


Ar the head of the establishment in Chatham Roy 
Walcot, and at the seven branch estublishments dis. 
tributed about the city, there is an uniform tariff of 
prices; one penny the half-pint, and so on, when paid 
by the working man himself, which price is double 
when the expenditure is made in tickets, to be given 
away as charity. And the society especially begs 
that purchasers will not distribute these tickets pro- 
miscuonsly to beggars, but to the needy and deserving 
poor of the town. 

Any one who considers how extremely difficult it 
is for a poor labouring man, or even a respectable 
mechanic, to get a hot, wholesome, well-cooked dinner 
at all, will understand that it was a satisfactory sight, 
on this bitter winter noon, to see those long lines of 
deeent-looking men eating their steaming portions of 
a clean, tidy board. 

A cheap dinner—a penny bowl of soup and a half- 
penny ro!l—and yet it was substantial enongh for 
any man’s need—any genmtleman’s, either. “1 assum 
you,” said a very civil personage, who looked likes 
cook in his white apron and sleeves, but received ws 
with an air of dignity and authority which betokensd 
something higher, “I assure you, many a colonel ani 
general have been here and made their dinners of it 
and declared they never wished to dine better, and 
only hoped they might never dine worse.” In which 
sentiment, having tasted the soup, we beartily agred 
with those respected military officers. 

The interior working of soup kitchens is pretty 
well known—this of Bath is like most others. Meat 
is procured daily from six or seven of the most 
respectable butchers of the city, cut up in fragments, 
mixed with vegetables, and thrown into tho great 
boilers which, during the winters of 1861-2, engulphed 
—how much, think you?—11,433 Ib. of beef, 35} 
sacks of onions, 107} sacks of peas, and of salt more 
than a ton. Out of this matorial, how many a bungty 
mouth must have been filled, and how many a busy 
workman sent cheerily back to work all the better 
fitted to earn the family bread. And if, in trath, the 
nearest way to a man’s heart—not to say his cu- 
science—is through his stomach, the police-shects of 
the Bath magistrates may have been lightened accord- 
ing as these soup-boilcrs were filled and emptiel 
They are, the attendant told us, emptied every d1y, 
aud newly supplied with fresh meat and vegetables, 
lest the poor should imagine—as they are so prone 
do—* Oh, anything is thought good enough for us. 
At this head kitchen all the soup is made, aad 
thenee distributed, in enormous cans, to the varlow 
branch depéts. People can either consume it on the 
spot, or carry it away with them. Last winter, sm 
November, 1862, to April, 1863, the consumption 
73,080 quarts, and the number of consumers was 
36,333—average 800 per diem; the greatest number 
who ever came in one day being 563. Tho recelps 
across the counter amounted to 90,945 penny plecs— 
that is, £378 188, 9d.—while £163 19s. was realized 
by the sale of tickets for benevolent distribution 
This combined sum is more than sufficient to defrsy 
all expenses, and, with the addition of subscriptions 
and donations, has enabled the committee to lay bys 
savings’-bank fund for future expenses.--2facmillans 


Magazine. 
——_——— 





Lonorviry or Auriors.—The late Mr. Symonds 
in a leading article, says that writers are & short-lir 

race; but the Paris Circular maintains otherwise, = 
writes :—“ Some prejudiced people still maintain Os 
notion that the cultivation of all literature milita " 
against longevity, that boon all men desire, _ 
they make every effort to anticipate death by kt . 
time by games, excitants, and sleep. Show me a 








aod spasmodic steps. 





It is, I fear, but little light that is in my power to 


of farmers who have attained more advanced yes 
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of the lamp. M. Vinnetis 87 years 
ope as; M. doRerente, 02 y ML. Dupin, 
di Mier, 80; M. Lebrun, 70; M. Guizot, 77; the 
. “ Broglie, 74; M. de Lamartine, 76; M. Ville- 
~ 74; M. Berryer, 74; M. de Pongerville, 72; 
L Victor Cousin, 72; M. Patin, 71; M. Flourens, 
“4: M. Mignet, 63; M. Thiers, 67; M. de Remusat, 
7. All of these gentlemen are members of the 
French Academy, and, with the exception of M. de 
Pongerville (and even he lias looked quite as old and 
infirm for the last twenty years), all of them are hale 


and hearty. 














THE 
DIAMOND-SEEKER. 


——_ o> 
CHAPTER XVL 


PIZARRO. 


ir was with a serious purpose that José Pizarro 
again turned his face towards the wilderness of the 
rahiba. 
"Se on he had reflected upon the mysterious in- 
terview he had had with Berta de Paos, the more 
deeply had his feelings been enlisted in her favour, 
Returning by rail to Valenca, he went direct to Dos 
Rios, and in this latter place provided himself with a 
couple of stout mules, a brond-shouldered muleteer, 
provisions enough to last him and his man a week, 
arms and enmenition, od boner other articles 
sary to his proposed expedition. 
“The boat he And Bavaro had hired of the inn- 
keeper's friend was safe, and he had no difficulty in 
finding a man to take it up to the vicinity of the 
islands, where he had encountered Berta. Pizarro 
was too sagacious to betray to his friends the pur- 
pose which occupied his thoughts, and also too crafty, 
on the other hand, to make any movement which 
could possibly be interpreted by the keepers of Berta, 
if reported to them, as a menace against them. 
Proceeding with due caution and secresy in all his 
plans, he found himself, on the third day after leav- 
ing our hero, comfortably settled in the heart of an 
unfrequented and almost impenetrable wilderness, 
within two miles of the spot where he had met 


Thus prepared for business, the Spaniard was not 
long in getting to work. 

The first part of his task was to find the building 
in which the count and his daughter were confined, 
and in this step he was completely successful, after a 
few hours of careful reconnoitring. 

It stood on a little knoll, a quarter of a mile from 
the shore on which his interview with the fair captive 
had taken place. 

It was a small structure, a storey and a half high, 
built of wood, and having nothing to distinguish it 
from tle generality of houses in the provinces, ex- 
cept that the low and narrow windows were guarded 
by massive grates of iron. 

“So, that is the poor girl’s prison,” was the com- 
ment of Pizarro, a view of it exciting all the chivalry 
of his nature. “ All silent around it—no signs of life 
visible—truly its appearance is a full confirmation of 
her sad story !” 

The place of Berta’s imprisonment having been 
found, it remained for Pizarro to find some means of 
communicating with her, provided she was still there. 
In the hope of seeing her, he passed nearly all the 
afternoon in the vicinity, hiding in the woods imme- 
diately around her prison; but he was disappointed. 
Once or twice he saw a rough-looking man going to a 
neighbouring spring and returning, and attending to a 
couple of horses in a shed behind the house, but not a 
sign of Berta was discovered. 

“It must be that her escape and her interview with 
me the other night have aroused the utmost vigilance 
of her jailos,” he said, in tones of mingled indigna- 
tion and sorrow. “Perhaps she is at this moment 
kept in close confinement! The night shall not pass,” 
he added, with additional energy, “until I know just 

W ths case stands !” 
ann presence of the man he had seen indicated that 
the Priscners were still there, and not carried further 
lnto the wilderness ; and this circumstance was a satis- 
faction and encouragement to him. 

As Soon as the shadows of twilight began to 
escend upon the scene, the watcler commenced 
creeping towards the house. He was soon suffi- 
a" near to hear the voices of the men inside, 
ase See one of them occasionally moving 
rey! va the door, and once he even felt assured 
the “heey the tones of Berta remonstrating with 
fotos us. Asthe darkness grew more and more 
ou he crept nearer and nearer to the building, 
aun length secreted himself ina clump of flow- 

ng shrubs within a couple of rods of the house. 

np he had a long and most anxious watch. 
nea to hear the voices of the two over- 

whom Berta had spoken, and at last beheld 


them come out of the door and seat themselves near 
the steps, continuing the conversation in which they 
had before been engaged. 

“*T tell you what it is, Gorro,” said one of them, in 
a low tone, with the air of a man whe has arrived at 
@ final conclusion, “I do not know whether theso 
people are really insane or not, nor do I care. What 
I do know is that we got twiceas much pay for taking 
care of them as we could make in any other manner, 
and for that reason I am bound to continue their 
keeper a few years longer, to say the least.” 

‘*Them's my sentiments exactly,” responded his 
companion, “and that settles the whole matter. They 
merely waste their breath, as we have often told them, 
by imploring us to release them!" 

The face of Bavaro flushed with indignation, as he 
listened to these words, and he made an involuntary 
movement which nearly betrayed him. He saw that 
the two villains were pretty well satisfied that their 
prisoners were not insane, and felt, more urgently than 
ever, the necessity of instantly rescuing the count and 
Berta from their horrible situation. 

For half-an-hour tlie two men sat near the door- 
way, smoking and conversing, while the old negress 
Pizarro bad seen was heard bustling about inside the 
house. At last they entered, closing and locking the 
door, and soon after the rattling of manacles was 
heard, as if they were securing their prisoner for the 
night. Pizarro did not move or utter a word at all 
these indications of their cruelty, for he comprehended 
that all the force at his present command could not 
make a successful attack upen the strongly built 
structure and its ruffianly defenders. He clearly saw 
that patience and secresy must be his auxiliaries in the 
work before him. 

In the course of half-an-hour from the time of the 
entrance of the two men into the house, all became 
still within doors. 

“They have retired for the night,” he thought; 
“ the two prisoners, the negress, and those two ruffians! 
Now what can I do?” 

He revolved this question in his mind, viewing the 
situation of affairs in every light. Waiting another 


half-hour, daring which all remained quiet around 
him, he crept up on his hands and knees to the entrance 
of the building, and placed his ear at the bottom of the 
door 


He distinctly heard the sound of breathing ; but all 
else was silent. 

A gratified expression passed over his face. 

He waited at least another half hour, watching and 
listening, and repeatedly passing around the building. 
By this time the full darkness of the night had come 
to his assistance. 

“The time has now come for an exploration,” he 
thought, as he paused under the solitary window of the 
upper story. ‘She spoke of having weakened one of 
the windows, and this must be the one. It is likely 
that she occupies this part of the building.” 

With these thoughts passing in his mind, he looked 
around for the means of ascending to the window in 
question. He examined the little shed, where the 
horses were feeding, but saw nothing of a ladder, or 
anything else calculated to assist him. 

“Tt is clear that I must climb up to that window,” 
he repeated to himself, as he again halted under it, in 
a quandary; “ but how?” 

He made another circuit of the building, and this 
time noticed a small wood-pile near it, the sight of 
which gave him relief. He speedily selected several 
stout poles, and bore them to the scene of operations, 
embedding one end of each into the yielding soil, and 
leaning the other at different elevations agaiust the 
house. Two or three times he made some noise in 
these movements, and, at length, he grew terribly 
anxious lest he should be discover 

Again he paused in his proceedings, listening in- 
tently, and summoning all his sagacity to the aid of 
the enterprise upon which he had entered. As all 
continued to remain still within the building, he 
loosened his knife and pistols in his belt, and com- 
menced his ascent on the poles to the window, pro- 
ceeding with all possible caution. 

They moved some under his weight, and the task 
Was exceedingly difficult to effect in silence, but he 
finally reached the uppermost one, steadying himself 
thereon by leaning against the house; and tho next 
instant he secured a firm hold of one of the iron bars 
guarding the window, and raised his head to the level 
of the sash, standing erect. 

Thus far his resolute proceedings had been favoured, 
and he now breathed freer. 

All remained silent around him. 

“Thank God!" was the unspoken thought which 
arose in his heart. “ This gives me new hope!” 

A moment later, as le bent lis ear towards the 
room, the window inside the bars being open, he 
distinctly heard the low and calm respiration of a 
sleeper. His heart thrilled with such delight at 
this discovery that he was momentarily unable to 


proceed. 








CHAPTER XVIL 
BERTA. 


_ Until this moment the Spaniard had worked moro 
in despair than in hope. 

He had even doubted whether Berta was in the 
house. 

But as that low and regular breathing reached his 
ears, through the open window, a flush of joy mantled 
his face, his hands trembled with eagerness, and his 
heart quickened its beatings to such an extent that he 
feared its throbs would betray him. 

He felt convinced that the sleeper was the object of 
his search. 

Having advanced so far in his enterprise, the next 
step was to attract Berta’s attention without raising an 
alarm. ‘The darkness was so intense in the building 
that he could not see any object in the room, and he 
realized, with sufficient vividness, how decidedly ho 
was exposing himself to a deadly shot or thrust if the 
keepers of Berta should chance to be apprised in any 
way of his presence. 

For several moments he clung to his precarious 
support, trying to peer into the room, before he mado 
up his mind how to proceed. He reflected that the 
negress he had seen was quite as likely to answer any 
whisper he might utter as Berta, and a simple reflec- 
tion upon the great interests involved in his success 
or defeat was sufficient to retain him temporarily in 
the most thrilling suspense. 

What was his best course ? " 

If he had canvassed tho question under merely 
earthly considerations, he would have been at a loss 
how to decide it. He eventually remembered how 
clearly providential his meeting with Berta had been, 
and the remembrance gave him faith to hope that the 
same merciful power was still directing his actions. 
Attaining a conviction that he would be successful if 
he proceeded with caution, he placed his face close to 
the iron bars, and softly called: 

“ Berta ! » 

There was a quick—almost convulsive—rustling of 
garments within the room, and the regular breathing 
he had heard was suspended, a strange and oppressive 
silence succeeding. He felt assured that the sleeper 
had suddenly awakened, and was holding her breath 
in the intensity of the hopes with which sle was 
listening for a repetition of the name. 

“T must take the chances,” thought Pizarro. 
is clear that my presence here is known.” 

Acting upon the conviction, he again called: 

“Berta! Berta!” 

Again a slight rustling sound reached the ears of 
Pizarro, as if tle late sleeper were arising, and then all 
was as still as the grave. 

In the hope that the poor captive had really heard 
her name uttered, and that shoe was now listening for 
further develepments—unable to decide whether she 
had really heard»the call or conceived that she heard 
it—he again pressed his face against the cold bars 
and whispered : 

“Tt is your friend, Berta. 
dow!” 

The very silence which succeeded this announce- 
ment told Pizarro that Berta had heard him. He 
comprehended that she sat just before him, with her 
hand clasped to her heart, her breathing nearly sus- 
pended, and her whole soul convu'sed by the wild 
hopes which that whisper had aroused. 

At last, when it seemed to Pizarro as if an age had 
passed, a small white hand was thrust between the 
bars and convulsively grasped his arm. 

“T am here,” she said, in a choking sort of whisper 
that almost died away on her lips—‘oh, God of 
Mercy! Iam here!" 

Pizarro extended his unemployed hand towards her, 
between the bars; and, asshe knelt beside the window, 
she pressed it to her cheek, bathing it with tears. 

“Oh, you have come!” she finally murmured, and 
then there was another pause, she being unable to say 
more. 

“Yes, I am here to save you,” the Spaniard re- 
sponded, ‘“ Where is that negress? ” 

“Lying at the door of this room, not ten feet from 
me, asleep.” 

““On the inside?” 

“No, on the outside.” 

“ Wil) she hear us?” 

“ Perhaps not—I trust not, if we are cautious. The 
door is between us, and I think there is no question 
about her being asleep.” 

‘*Good. How have you been since I saw you? 
and how is your father?” 

“We have been terribly treated since I saw you,” 
was her reply. “ Theoverseers were angry because I 
effected my escape and communicated with a stranger, 
and I have not left the house since. As to my poor 
father, he has been loaded more heavily with chains 
than ever!” 

Pizarro was excited beyond measure by these reve- 


lations. 


“It 


This way, to the win- 
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“But I have not been hcpeless,” Berta continued, 
with a firmer tone than she had heretofore used. 
“TI have had faith in your promise of assistance, and 
have been sleeplessly awaiting you during the two 
past nights. I was merely in a doze, owing to utter 
exhaustion, at the moment of your coming.” 

The grand faith Berta had reposed in him touched 
him, and he replied : 

“T am ready to lay down my life in your service. 
I have thought of you continually since our strange 
meeting.” 

‘“And I have thought daily and hourly of you. 
I told my father all the circumstances of our inter- 
view, and, as he knew your father by his honourable 
reputation, he has regarded my meeting with you 
as a mark of divine favour, and it has been his 
chief consolation ever since. Oh! if you could aid 
us to regain our liberty, he would bless you for ever, 
as I do.” 

“TI will do anything inmy power. Are your gaolers 
asleep at this moment?” 

“Yes, They sleep soundly, as a general thing, so 
strongly is my father ironed, and so great their conse- 
quent assurance of his safety. But they are armed 
with knives and pistols, and have sworn that they 
will_kill him if an attempt is made to rescue him.” 

“The villians! If I can once gain their presence, 
placing myself between them and the count, I would 
teach them a lesson. Have you thought of any plan 
of effecting a rescue?” 

“Yes, of a great many. This is the window from 
which I escaped the night Isaw you. I loosened two 
of these bars in the masonry, at the bottom, so that I 
could turn them aside and pass through. Our 
crue] gaolers have repaired the damage, and have 
watched me more closely than before, so that I have 
had no opportunity of making further efforts for our 
freedom.” 

“ These bars, then, are as strong as ever? ” ques- 
tioned Pizarro, endeavouring to shake them. 

“Yes—that is to say, they appear to be; but the 
places they repaired must be weaker than they were 
before; and I think the bars might be prised apart, 
or even broken, if we could get at them with a 
lever.” 

“ T suppose one of your gaolers has the key of the 
door in Lis pocket, so that we cannot think of en- 
trance in that quarter. Let me see ;” and he run his 
hand over the grates, notiag their size. “ The 
bottom of these bars are imbedded in brick and 
mortar!” 

“ Yes, yes. The house was built in some haste, and 
with rather scanty resources, so that these grates were 
not so firmly fixed in the wall as they would have 

otherwise been.” 

“ All this is in ourfavour. I think I can spring the 
bars apart, and possibly loosen them in the wall, at the 
bottom, with a stout piece of wood. Wait a moment, 
and see if any of your enemies are stirring, while I go 
for the lever.” 

He slipped down to the ground, and hurried away 
to the wood-pile in silence, selecting such a piece of 
wood as he wanted. He was soon back at the win- 
dow. 

“ It’s fortunate for us that itis not a regular prison,” 
he whispered. “There are no cross bars; all run in 
one direction.” 

“T have listened at the door,” rejoined Berta, “ and 
they all appear to be asleep, But we must be cautious 
—as secret as the grave.” 

Pizarro placed the wood between tivo of the bars, 
near the sill, and then whispered: 

“Kneel before the window, Berta, and hold your 
apron in front of the masonry, where the bars enter 
it; so that, if we should break it up, the fragments will 
not rattle upon the floor.” 

Berta did as desired ; and then, with the exercise of 
all his strength, Pizarro endeavoured to spring the 
bars apart. At the second or third trial one of them 
gave way, and the loosened brick and mortar rattled 
into Berta’s apron, and even upon tlie floor. 

“Hush!” she whispered, in an agony of alarm lest 
the noise had been heard by tie negress or the over- 
seers. “If discovered, we are lost!” 

They waited in silence during a brief interval, 
while Pizarro felt the wall and the bars, in order to 
form some idea of the results of his efforts. 

“ With one more of them loosened,” he whispered, 
with increased hope, “I shall be able te effect an en- 
trance.” 

He was too anxious and excited to make any 
uunecessary delay. Applying himself to the task, he 
specdily triumphed, loosening another of the bars, and 
so making an aperture large enough to admit him, 
When he and Berta bad realized this success, they 
could hardly restrain their joy. 

“You can now enter?” 

“ Yes, heaven be praised!” 

It required his utmost strength and agility to draw 
himself up to the narrow aperture, and to squeeze 
himself through it, but he soon stood beside Berta. 


“Tt is now life against life,” 
we will not die without a struggle. 
Berta’s heart felt a thrill of hope it had not known 
for years, as she marked the determination expressed 


he whispered, “and 
” 


in his voice. 

“How shall we proceed?” she asked. “M 
father is heavily loaded with irons, and could not be 
moved without a great noise. On the other hand, as 
cruelly as they have treated us, we cannot creep up 
beside them and kill them in their sleep.” 

“No, Berta. I have no wish to kill them—only to 
conquer. Do you ever visit the count in the night, 
to soothe and console him when he is wakeful? Does 
he ever come up here to see you?” 

Berta started at these inquiries, and could hardly 
control the feelings of relief which came over her. 

“Yes, we often visit each otlier, at all hours,” she 
replied. “I think I could call him up here now, 
in a moment, as he is not so manacled but that he can 
take short steps.” 

“Then that is our best course,” replied Pizarro. 
“ Our first measure is to get him with us.” 

“Yes, yes,” rejoined Berta. “They will all be 
waked up by his movements, and will remain on the 
watch till he returns, if they do not follow him; but 
at least we can have him with us, and all die together, 
if death is to be our portion.” 

She opened the door leading below, and stepped 
to the head of the stairs, exclaiming, in moaning 
accents: 

“Oh! cannot you come up a few moments, father ? 
I am in the greatest agony.” 

“ Are you sick, girl?” asked one of the overseers, 
awakening at the sound of her voice, 

“Yes, deathly sick ;” and her anxiety left her so 
faint that she leaned against the wall for support. 
“Oh! father——” 

She heard the clank of the nobleman’s chains, as 
he arose to come to her, and she listened to learn if 
he would be prevented from coming. 

“Don’t you be up there half a minute,” said the 
ruffian who had before spoken, “or I will be after 
you.” 

A moment of the most terrible suspense followed, 
to both Berta and Pizarro, as they heard the clanking 
of the count’s chains, from: step to step, as he made 
his way up the stairs as fast as his manacles would 
permit. 

‘* What is the matter, my child ? " he demanded, in 
a hollow voice, which needed not its present intona- 
tion of alarm to attest the terrible anguish he suffered. 
“ Are you ill?” 

The next instant, as he passed through the door of 
the chamber, Berta seized his hand, giving it a warn- 
ing pressure, and closed the door between him and 
his keepers. 

“The friend is here of whom I told you,” she 
whispered. “ He has come to save us.” 





CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE COUNT DE PAOS 


A THRILL of pleasure shot through the heart of 
José Pizarro as Berta placed his hand in that of her 
father. 

The long pent-up sobs which burst from the 
girl, the wild hopes which suddenly flashed through 
the nobleman’s mind, and the resolve of Pizarro te 
restore his new friends to their lost sphere, all made 
up a meeting of the most thrilling description. 

“We have loosened the bars of the window,” 
whispered Berta, ‘‘ and can make our escape! ” 

The count had too little strength to bear the un- 
expected revelation with calmness, and he would have 
fallen to the floor if Pizarro had not assisted him to a 
seat. 

“Yes, we have taken some step towards your re- 
lease, count,” said Pizarro; “and those scoundrels 
shall never regain pussession of you while | am 
living.” 

“Ob, thanks, thanks!” was-all the overjoyed pri- 
soner could say. 

“ What will those fellows do if we remain quiet 
here a few moments?” asked Pizarro. “I wonder i? 
we cannot surprise them ? ” 

“T think they will soon be up after me,” said the 
count. “They will not let me be out of their sight a 
moment!” 

He had scarcely uttered the words before the voice 
of the overseer was heard, calling upon the prisoner 
to return. 

“Come back this instant!” he shouted, “or it will 
be the worse for you !” 

“Make no reply,” whispered Pizarro. ‘* Remain 
seated where you are, count. Berta, you remain 
here;” and he placed her beside her father, “Now 
then,” and he took up his station at the door, “ we are 
ready for the promised visit!” 

He opened the door cautiously, and peered down the 





stairs, 


The negress was heard in low and earnest 
tion with the overseers, and the rescuer ye . 
comprehended that they had @ suspicion tla, 
thing unusual was going on. A moment later 
the men strucka light, and approached the stai, One of 
dressed, and cursing at a terrible rate, wt hall 

In — .T with an assuring Pressure of 
count's band, Pizarro placed himself in wait; ; 
the door. r om waiting beliog 

“What are you about up here?” 4 
ruffian, as he burst.into the te light rag oe the 
paused in front of father and daughter while he 
bloodshot eyes and inflamed visage looked unutterable 
menaces. Did I not tell you to come back? y, 
shall _ ™ 

He paused abruptly, and an instant ch 
over his blustering and brutal manner, ay 
closed the door between the villian and his associ 
and now stood with his back against it, pointia 
ary at the intruder’s head. ee 

“ Dare to move or utter a word,” he said, ; 
voice, “and I will stretch tr = poy 
It is madness for one to resist a dozen, Surrender!” 

The villain glared upon him with the air of 
trapped tiger, and then cast a rapid glance around thy 
room. 

“ Surrender, eh?” he muttered, as he 
slight figure of Pizarro, “I think mo 
valuable to be given up without a struggle.” 

“Very well,” replied Pizarro, with a cool smile: 
“let me see you struggle! ” . 

He advanced a step nearor to the overseer, with an 
expression on his manly face which showed that ha 
would fire at the slightest word or movement, The 
ruffian’s air of dogged defiance soon gave place to 
consternation and terror, and he said: 

“ Enough, senhor, I surrender! ” 

“Lie down, then!” 

The man made a movement as if intending to drop 
the lamp he carried, but Pizarro gave him susi a look, 
es covering him with his pistol, that le did not dare 

80. 

“ Now, count, if you will hold the light,” said the 
rescuer, passing it to him. “I will soon place it ou 
of this map’s power to do us any harm!” 

He removed the ruffian’s kvives and pistols, and 
bound him hand and foot in the most thorough mu- 
ner, with some cords furnished him by Berta. 

Once assured that his dreaded enemy was subdoed, 
the count said: 

“This is the man who usually keeps the keys¢ 
my irons. Perhaps he now has them in hia posse 
sion!” 

“No, no, I swear to you that I haven't them,” the 
prisoner responded, as he inclined hia ear towards 
the stairway. “ You can search my pockets—" 

“That is just what I intend. to do,” interrupled 
Pizarro, suiting the action to the words, “I think 
less of your word, in such a case as this, than of the 
evidence of my own senses! ” 

The count waited with the deepest anxiety, ani 
nearly fainted with an excess of joyful emotions when 
Pizarro held up to his view a number of keys. 

“Yes, yes, you have them,” be murmured. “Thank 
God for this mercy! My limbs will now be {rei 
from their shackles!” ; 

It was.a solemn and exciting moment to Piz 
and the late prisoners, as they devoted their attention 
to the removal of the chains, ‘I'he years those ious 
had worn into the body and soul of the victim; tle 
cruelties and hardships beth he and Berta lad a- 
dured ; and the possible happiness to which they might 
yet attain, if they could only complete the work of 
liberation ; all held them in breathless anxiety ad 
suspense. me . 

“These are evidently the keys,” said Pizarro; “bat 
I confess I am.not familiar with their operation. Yo 
will have to show me, count, how to uulock your 
fetters! ” ‘] 

“J will,” said Berta, with trembling eagerness. 
have often watched, with unutterable agony, the pr- 
cess of putting on the heaviest ones—thoso on bis 
feet!” } 

While the trio were employed in the task, ate 
and helpless overseer agaia turned his ear toward t 
door, as if he had heard something that gratified him. 
In fact, a look of pleasaut surprise swept over lis 
visage. Continuing to watch every moment of -_ 
and the count, he kept his attention fixed upow ra 
door, as if assured that relief might suddenly come 
him from that quarter. 

“ Let me try it,” said 
not make very rapid progress. 
well keepaneyeonourfoes!” 

At the very instant Pizarro relinquished tl nw 
Berta, and arose to his feet, the door leading T bbe 
was opened an inch or two, and the one 0 ugiis 
prostrate overseer peered into the room. oo Snthe 
and glances of the trio were so much absorbe ‘eal : 
work before them that they did not notice this stes™™ 
reconnoisance. 


Berta, seeing that Pizarro did 
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i ime” said the captured overseer, 
ee aecy ab Paar, but intending his words 
for his companion. 
eat!” 


As Pi 


nd ruffian. 
arr 7 am the feet of the Count de Paos, anda 
tual exclamation of delight followed. 
= Que moment more,” whispered Berta, almost 
wild with her emotions. “The hands—the hands,” 
dall ber energies to the task, and the 
next instant the manacles fell from the hands and arms 


of her father. 


ree! ‘ 
7 father, my father |” whispered the glad 
gitl,as she threw herself into his arms, “ We are 
saved! We can now make our escape |” 

There was a sudden and heavy footstep, a savage 
yell of defiance, aud the captured overseer was dragged 
vat of the reom in an instant. oe 

His companion had taken advantage of that exciting 
moment, when the attention of the trio was occupied 
with the count’s release, to r r t 
prostrate ruffian by the collar, dragging him away. 

This movement had been so suddenly executed that 
Pizarro was not able to prevent it. 

“Ha, ha! all is not yet lost!” the overseer ex- 
chimed to his fellow, as he hurried him down the 
stairs, “Ihave taken asly leok around the house, 
and there is only one man, 1 am sure, concerned in 
this rescue! ” 

“Only one!” cried the disgusted ruffian, as the old 
negress danced around him in a perfect frenzy of ex- 
citement. “Untie me as quickly as possible, aud we 
may yet set all to rights!” 

(To be continued.) 
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GENERAL TOM THUMB. 

We have seen a letter from Mr. Charles L. Stratton, 
“General Tom Thumb,” announcing his intention of 
arriving in Liverpool in a few days, along with his 
diminutive, but pretty wife, and his son. He comes 
on a friendly visit, and not to exhibit Limself. On 
his arrival in Liverpool, he will issue invitations to 
the leading residents to visit him. He appears to en- 
tertain a lively recollection of the kindness with 
which he was received when here, and to be anxious 
to reciprocate it. An American paper says: 

“Although they will travel incog. as private citi- 
zens, attended by their servants, they will necessarily 
attract considerable attention. So diminutive a man 
and wife, a father and mother, certainly never before 
attempted to make the tour to Europe. They will, 
however, enjoy the trip as well, we will warrant, as 
if they were of ordinary size, Mr. Stratton speaks 
with evident pleasure of bis many personal acquaint- 
ances in Great Britain and France among the most 
distinguished families, to whom undoubtedly he will 
with great pride and satisfaction introduce his beau- 
tiful bride, and ‘that blessed baby.’ 

“Mr. Stratton has placed his yacht under cover, 
packed away his carriages, and sold lis fast horses, 
with a view of being absent several years. He isa 
Freemason and Knight Templar; in fact, he has gone 
as high in the ‘ancient mysteries’ as he can go in this 
country; but he is determined, while abroad, to take 
48 many degrees as money will purchase, and he de- 
clares that, if it is possible, he will return to America 
the tallest Freemason on this continent. His presence 
will, doubtless, create much excitement in the Ma- 
sonic lodges of the Old World. 

“While this distinguished little family are absent, 
an elegant mansion will bo erected om tho grounds 
recently purchased by Mr. Stratton. 

The siteof theirfuture home is delightfully situated 
half a mile west of Bridgeport, on an elevation front- 
ing Long Island Sound, and commanding a charming 
aud extended sea-view. The family mansion is to be 
most unique, 

“ The exterior will be ia oriental style, mounted 
with gilded domes and minarets. That portion of 
the interior devoted to his own family will be fur- 
nished chief y with articles of ornament and use, corres- 
eyed 10 size with themselves; while that part of 
i touse devoted to visitors and friends will be 
e " furvisled with articles of ordinary size. 

a hile abroad, the little General (for such we must 

, Occasionally call him) will purchase the most 
a and elegant articles of vertu to be found in 
on pawn of the globe which he may visit, as well 
om Foal statuary, &e., so that when his family 

ubilee y Ty By at housekeeping, their mansion wiil 
oat “a the most attractive establishment in this 
8. Stretto e ny We heartily wish Mr. Charles 
staat pte _ Gen. Tom Thumb, and his family 
years hence itful European trip, and trust that a few 
native to We shall find them snugly settled in their 

"D, enjoying all that domestic felicity to 


“One bold effort will be suffi- 


ush forward and seize tie” 





which they are entitled after their arduous and suc- 
cessful labours in catering to the public taste.” 

Among the passengers by the steamer. City of 
Washington, which arrived in Liverpool from New 
York, wasthe celebrated General Tom Thumb. Heis 
accompanied by his wife and child. 

ye 


ALL ALONE. 


By E. \D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., de 


CHAPTER LXIIL 
STARTLING APPARITION. 
The marshal and myself had cast 
To stop him as he outward past, 
But lighter than the whirlwind’s blast 
He vanished from oar eyes, 
Like sunbeam on the billow fast 
That glances but and dies. Scott. 

In the glorious autumn weather, while poor Amy and 
her little Owen were struggling for subsistence in 
their desolated home, Mrs. Llewellyn was carrying 
out her felonious:scheme against Gladdys elsewhere. 

When that ruthless woman departed so suddenly 
from Forest Lodge, she took her unhappy victim 
directly to London, in the hope that the wilderness of 
the great city would afford a more secure hiding place 
than the wilderness of the woods had done. 

She took a furnished house in one of the most 
crowded streets. And there she secluded her ward in 
a solitude even more retired than that of Forest 
Lodge or of Cader Idris had been. 

Here Gladdys was consigned to a front chamber on 
the fourth floor, away up near the top of the house, 
And as the lower sashes of the windows were guarded 
like those of a child’s nursery, she could not put her 
head out, or look down into the street below. She 
could only glance through the upper sashes, at the sky 
above, or at the.tops. of the houses over the way. 

But yet Gladdys did not seem to miss her liberty, or 
even to wish for a more extended prospect. By the 
continual administration of powerful sedatives, she had 
been reduced to a state of physical and mental feeble- 
ness resembling second childhood. 

The room to which she was restricted was, how- 
ever, furnished with everything that could contribute 
to the comfort aud amusement of a child and an im- 
becile. In the first place, it was well ventilated and 
connected with a spacious dressing closet. 

Next, in addition to the usual sect of sumptuous 
chamber furniture, it was provided with a fine piano- 
fore, a harp, a guitar, and even an accordeon. The 
walls were decorated with bright pictures, and the 
mantel-shelf was adorned with Dresden china images 
of beaux and belles, and shepherds and shepherdesses. 

But, besides these, there was one toy which seemed 
a bitter mockery of tle poor, bereaved young mother. 
This was a large, life-sized wax-doll baby—oue of 
those productions of French mechanical art that, “ by 
some devilish cantrip strange,” was made to shut its 
eyes when laid down, open them when raised up, and 
to utter a low cry when squeezed. This doll was 
dressed in every particular as a young living infant, 
and laid in a pretty “‘berceaunette,” or decorated 
basket cradle. 

And although poor Gladdys had still reason enough 
left to know that this doll was not her own living 
child, yet she was so strangely silly as to lavish upon 
it a wealth of tenderness and care, asif she imagined 
that it could benefit by her attention. 

Every morning she dressed it in fine clothes, and 
sent it out by Ennis for an airing. And every night 
she undressed it, pressed it to her comfortless bosom, 
and spent hours in rocking it in a low nursing-chair, 
and singing to it a soft lullaby. 

By this time, too, she had been persuaded to believe 
in her husband’s death, and l:ad been familiarized 
with, if not reconciled to, the idea of her marriage 
with James Stukely. For on one occasion, when 
Ennis, who had begun to pity and to love her 
wronged and helpless charge, said to her: 

“Oh, Miss Gladdys, how can you kiss and hug an 
insensible wax doll, as if it was a Christian baby, and 
could love you for your care?”—the poor young 
mother answered with the ringing laughter of her 
earlier girlhood : 

“ Why, Ennis, if I am to havea wooden head for a 
husband, why not-a wax head fora baby? It is all 
right, my good Ennis, believe me.” 

Next to the occupation she found in the careof her 
“baby,” she derived her greatest solace from music. 
She often sang her favourite songs, accompanying 
herself on the pianoforte, harp, or guitar, as the case 
required. And often the passengers of the street 
below would pause to listen to the sublime strains of 
divine harmony that seemed the echo of the angels’ 
anthems in heaven, or to the simple trills of delicious 
inelody that seemed showered down from the gladness 
of some song-bird soaring high in the empyrean. 





The stately old-fashioned mansion on the opposite 
side of the way was owned and fthabited by a 
wealthy maiden lady, somewhat passed her youth, 
Miss Wendover. And often she threw open her own 
windows, and sat within the soft shadow of their lace 
curtains, listening te the plaintive voice of the in- 
visible singer—“ the caged bird,” as some people called 
her, from her barred windows and beautiful voice—the 
“mad lady,” as others less poetical suspected and as- 
serted her to be, 

But among all—ncighbours or passengers—who 
listened to her music, there was not one who seemed 
so much spell-bound by her voice as a poor workman, 
who was engaged, with many others, in building a 
large hotel in the same street, and who passed under 
her windows about fourtimes every day, on his way 
to his work and to his meals. Many were the half- 
days’ wages this poor fellow was docked of, for wast- 
ing his employei’s time in listening to the invisible, 
sweet singer; for no matter whether he was on his 
way to work, or to dinner, or how great the pressure 
of business or of hunger might be, the sound of her 
voice was enough to arrest his hurrying footsteps, 
and to keep him standing before the house, gaping 
and staring up into the windows. 

On one of these occasions, Mrs. Llewellyn, sitting 
at her drawing-room windows, within the shadow of 
crimson-curtains, unseen herself, but seeing everything 
that passed, noticed this strange, music-mad labourer, 
standing on the side-walk with the hod on his shoulder, 
gazing up towards her captive’s windows. 

Something in his air attracted her attention, and 
fixed her regards scrutinizingly upon bis figure; but 
when he raised his old hat from his head, and turned 
his face a little more towards the light, she uttered a 
low cry, aud sank back in her seat, pale and faint. 

A minute after, she reached out her hand and touched 
the bell, that brouglit her maid to her presence. 

“Ennis, come here. Stand just here behind the 
curtain, and look at that man,” she said. 

“Yes, madam. Which man?” 

“ The one in the fustian blouse, with the hod on his 
shoulders, who is standing by the kerb-stone, looking 
up at the house. Do yousee him?” ” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Ennis, of whom does he remind you? * 

“Lord bless us and save us, ma'am! ” exclaimed the 
gitl, shrinking backin dismay. 

“Took again. Of whom does he remind you, I 
say?” 

“ Heaven between us and harm!” 

“Ennis, I ask you who that man looks like, and I'll 
trouble you to answer me.” 

“Gracious goodness me alive! I beg your pardon, 
ma’am, but—he looks like the ghost of Master Arthur!” 

“Ghost—stuff! But you are right; the likeness is 
a very striking oue. Ennis, go down to the area- 
gate and watch that man. When he leaves the spot, 
slip after him, and follow him; find out his name, 
and occupation, and place of abode! and come back 
and tell me.” 

“Yes, madam, if—if I can,” said the girl, obediently, 
leaving the room. 

“ Strange—strange! I never saw such a likeness— 
no, never in my life. At first I thought it was the 
creation of my own imagination; that, like the weak 
Macbeth, I was growing brain-sick, and séeing “air- 
drawn daggers and gibbering ghosts! But Ennis saw 
it, too; and Ennis has no more imagination than a 
pig. And the way in which he listened to her songs 
and stared up at her windows! Strange, and passing 
strange! Can that desperate fool have played me 
false? Can Arthur Powis be living? But no, no, no; 
I am mad to think it. For if he were living, he would 
not leave his wife in my hands a single hour,” mur- 
mured Mrs, Llewellyn, as she paced uneasily up and 
down her sumptuous drawing-room. 

At length she stole up to the window again, and 
peeped through the blinds. 

Yes, there he stood, gazing entranced up at the 
windows of Gladdys, and listening, although her 
singing had ceased. 

His face was very pale, his cheeks hollow, his eyes 
sunken, and his forehead was drawn into a deep, dark 
furrow between the eyebrows, as by intense suffering 
or profound thought. 

While Mrs. Llewellyn gazed, he suddenly started 
as if from a dream, sighed, shook his head, shifted 
his hod upon the other shoulder, and dropping his 
chin upon his breast with an air of dejection, walked 
on. 

Ennis came out of her hiding-place, and dogged his 
footsteps. 

Mrs. Llewellyn went away from the window, and 
recommenced her troubled walk up and down the 
room. 

And so she continued to pace the floor for nearly an 
hour, and until the return of Ennis. 

“Well, girl?” she then demanded, throwing her- 
self into a chair. 

“Well, ma’am, he isa poor, simple, innocent fel- 
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low. His name is Billy Simmons and he if & stone- 
mason's labourer, at work on Miss Wendover's great 
hotel at the corner of the street,” said Ennis, catching 
her breath. 

“‘ Miss— who? ” 

“Miss Wendover, the rich old maid, ma'am, as 
lives in the great house opposite of us, ne has just 
been investing of a sight of money in building of a 
new hotel.” 

“You exasperating blockhead, what do you suppose 
I care for Miss Wendover and her investments? Tell 
me about that strange man.” 

“ Yes, ma’am. I did te you. I followed him all 
the way to the hotel, where the men were all at work. 
And I heard the foreman say to him, ‘ You're behind 
time again, Billy; mind, I shall dock you a quarter of 
a day's wages.’ And the man said,‘ All right, sir.’ 
And he went to fill his hod with mortar. And then, 
ma’am, I went up to the foreman and said, ‘Who is 
that fellow, sir, as bas beon annoying us by 
standing in front of our house, and staring up 
into our front windows?’ And the foreman said, 
‘Oh, you mustn’t mind anything he does; he is a 
poor, half-witted creature, who means no harm, and 
basn’t an idea beyond carrying ahod. But I'll look 
after him, and prevent him from troubling you again.’ 
‘Then what's his name, sir?’ I asked. ‘Oh, Billy 
Simmons! He's soft, you know, my gitl; you must 
not mind him. But, anyway, he shall not trouble you 
again.’ And then, ma’am, I thanked the foreman and 
came away.” 

“Very well. You have done very well, indeed, 
Ennis. Now, I wish you to watch until that man 
goes by again in returning from his work; and I 
wish you to watch him home, and find out where he 
lives.” 

“Very well, ma’am.” 

“ And, Ennis as 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“You may take that black silk dress of mine, 
with the bugle trimmings, and make it up for your- 
self.” 

“ Thank you very much indeed, ma’am.” 

“You may go now.” 

Ennis curtsied and left the room. 

That eventng, when Enais was missed, her mistrese 
ouviy knew where she was gone. At six o'clock, when 
she saw the builders going home from their work, she 
sat herself to watch at the area-gate for the strange 
workman to pass. 

Mrs. Llewellyn also placed herself on the watch be- 
hind the front window curtains. 

Presently, lingering behind all the rest, came the 
man she looked for. 

He paused in front of the house, looked up at 
the upper windows, slowly shook his head, and passed 
on 





Ennis came out and followed him. 

Two hours passed before Ennis returned. She 
found her mistress still in the drawing-room, waiting 
for her. 

“ Well, Ennis, have you run your man to earth? ” 

“Yes, ma’am; anda fine chase I had. He lives in 
Catherine Street, at an old washer-woman’s. I followed 
him all the way. At one time I feared he would get 
on to an omnibus; but I made up my mind if he did I 
would also; but he didn't, and I followed him all the 
way to Catherine Street on foot. And when I saw 
him go into a house where there was a laundress's 
sign hanging out, I made so free as to go in on pre- 
tence of wanting some washing done. And while I 
was talking to the laundress—who was quite an old 
woman—she said to the man, ‘ Billy, your supper’s on 
the kitchen table. Goand eat it.’ And the man said, 
‘ All right, ma’am,’ and be went. ‘Is that handsome 
young man your son, ma’am?’ said I. ‘ Who, Billy? 
Law, no,’ she said; ‘bat I think as much of him as if 
he was. He’s a lodger.’ ‘And how long have you 
known him, ma’am?’ said I. ‘Many mouths,’ said 
she. ‘But what makes you ask questions? Are you 
in love with our Billy, young woman?’ ‘No, I thank 
you, ma’am,’ said I, ‘And, as we can’t agree about 
the .price of the washing, I think I had better go.’ 
And so I came away, and got into an omnibus, and 
here I am, ma’am.” 

“ You have done extremely well. So it seems that 
we have been deceived by one of those strange like- 
nesses we sometimes see in this world. I had a faint 
hope that this singular man might chance to be the 
long-missing Arthur Powis. It has proved otherwise. 
Let the whole affair be forgotten,” she said, hypocriti- 
cally. 

When Ennis left the presence of her mistress, it 
was to go immediately up-stairs to the room of her 
charge. . 

She found the wife of Arthur Powis, with the wax 
doll baby pressed to her bosom, pacing the floor and 
singing in a touching voice the lullaby chorus of 
“ Allan Percy's child.” 

“You staid away so long, Ennis, that I undressed 


and if I want yon I can ring,” said poor Gladdys; and 
then she re-commenced her pathetic refrain, ““Lulla- 
bye, lul-la-by-e——” 

“Well, this is enough to break one’s heart,” 
muttered Ennis to herself, as she left the room. “ Bat, 
after all, four pounds‘a month and all the left-off silk 
gowns and shawls is « great consolation.” 

Mrs. Llewellyn, for her own part, as soon as she 
found herself alone, struck the bell that brought the 
deaf mute to her presence. 

“I have been waiting for you all the afternoon and 
evening. Where have you been?” was the question 
she rapidly spelled upon her fingers. 

He answered by the same means: 

“Madam, you remember you gave me a half holi- 
day. I took it, and went to enjoy it.” 

“TI had forgotten. Now attend 

The mute nodded. 

“Is Arthur Powis dead? ” 

The mute nodded. 

“ Are you sure?” 

He raised his fingers and spelt the word: 

“Sure.” . 

“T wish that I could feel sure.” 

“When I killed the young lion I brought you nis 
skin, in proof of his death,” answered the mute, slowly 
spelling the words on his fingers. 

“You brought me the crushed cap and the blood- 
stained uniform of the lieutenant; constructive proof, 
but not conelusive proof, of his death.” 

“How could I have got the clothes off his living 
body ?” 

“You might have stunned him, and he might after- 
wards have recovered.” 

“If he had recovered, would he not have raised the 
alarm ? would he not have returned to his wife? ” 

“One would think so; but—bis body was never 
tound. That in itself is strange.” 

“ His body sank at once to the bottom of the river.” 

“TI suppose the lieutenant is really dead. But there 
is an individual in this city who so strongly resembles 
Arthur Powis that the circumstance gives me much 
uneasiness. Have you ever chanced to see such a 

nm? 

The mute slowly and emphatically shook his head. 

“ He is a labourer, at work on the new hotel at the 
corner. He carries a hod, and passes here three or 
four times a day. Watch for him.” 

The mute nodded his head low, in token of obedi- 
ence. 
“Now go; I have letters to write.” 
Jude bowed very humbly, and withdrew. 
“I feel half the time as if that fellow was deceiving 
me, and was ready at an instant’s provocation to be- 
tray me. Yet I must not allow him to suspect that I 
either doubt or fear him. Ah! what a world this is, 
where oue cannot even trust—their confidants, And 
then the extraordinary likeness this strange man 
bears to Arthur Powis! Yet it is only an accidental 
resemblance, of course. I could be nothing else. It 
would be absurd, preposterous, insane, to believe that 
Arthur Powis lives, and that this man is he,” said 
Mrs. Llewellyn to herself; but though she said this 
over and over again, she could not at once conjure to 
rest the anxiety that troubled her heart. 
At length she drew her writing-desk near her, 
opened it, and commenced the following letter to her 
promising son, who was still at the university: 
“London, October —, 18—. 

“My Dearest JAmEs,—The year that you stipu- 
lated should elapse between the death of Arthur 
Powis and your marriage with his young widow has 
now passed. Arthur Powis has now been dead rather 
more than twelve months; and Gladdys has got over 
her grief, and left off her weeds. She loves you, my 
son. She always loved you, and you might have 
married her two years ago, only you were so back- 
ward in courting her. Three mouths ago she begged 
me for a lock of your hair. I gave it to her. And 
she has worn it ever since in her bosom, next her 
heart. You would duubt this fact if it were told you 
by any other person except your own mother. But 
you will believe it when it is told you by me, who 
never in my life, under any circumstances, varied 
from the strict line of truth. Now that I have as- 
sured you of all these facts, so that you must feel 
convinced that you have won the guileless heart of 
your young cousin, I hope you will see that,every 
principle of honour requires you to come immeliately 
to London, and make ber your wife, I will take care 
to have everything in readiness for the wedding, so 
that it may take place on the day after your arrival. 
“ Your affectionate mother, 

“Jane J, LLEWELLYN, 





“James Stukely, Esq.” 

Having sealed and despatched this letter to the 
post, Mrs, Llewellyn retired to rest, and slept the sleep 
of the righteous, undisturbed by the memory of crime, 
the stings of remorse, or the fear of detection. The 


————== 
CHAPTER Lxiy, 
THE CAPTIVE MOTHER 
“ And I'll. deem thee Allan ’ 
Lallaby—Latlany? 


Severat days passed; but althay 
was kept by Mra. Llewellyn and her aig ah 
no more was seen of the mysterious workman ree 
Sieve aint tmedee tae on Me 
w more un than hi 
Te sire 

could the mising man be? 

be about? None but Ps guilty sing col by 
troubled itself to ask these questions, Peon 
d blance between the living and thedai 
days had passed ayy 
mage ag her presence her cop eH 

maid; who, @ Way, Was only half i 
dence y ys Y half in her cong. 

“Ennis, as nearly a week has passed gi 
seen that strange hod-carrier, 1 dapinste-tes al 
something may have happened to the Poor creature, 
He may be ill and suffering want; or he may be dead, 
I wish you would go up to the building, and inguiny 
about him,” she said, hypocriticady, 

Enuis, not in the least degree deceived by her nis 
tress’s pretensions to a benevolent interest in the poor 
workman, curtsied, and left the reom to gO On thy 
errand. 

When she reached the half-finished hotel, and en 
quired of the master-mason for the missing labourer 
the man broke out into a good-humoured laugh, 49 he 
exclaimed : / 

“I say, young woman, this is the second time this 
week that you have been here inquiring after Billy! 
The first time you wanted to know who he was, and 
you complained about his staring up at your windows 
Now I suspect it was you he was staring at, and that 
you were not half as much offended avout it as yoo 
pretended to be. For, now you miss him, you com 
asking where he is. Now, my dear, what is Billy 
you, or you to Billy? Have you fallen in love wit 
the handsome fellow, eh, my girl, that you run alte 
him 80? ” 

“I thank you, sir,” said Ennis, tossing her bad 
“I'm a respectable young lady, and don't bena 
myeelf with running after men. I come here bythe 
orders of my mistress, to ask after a poor, friendls 
be ry as she is afraid he may be sick and suie- 
ng.” 

“Very well, then, my respectable young lady, yn 
may tell your missus that I have not seen sightd 
Billy since last Saturday evening, when he was pid 
off. I have been expecting him to return every iay; 
but you see he hasn’t made his appearance. And, 
moreover, I don't know where he lodges, and don't 
know where to send for him.” 

With this answer, Ennis returned to her mistress 
“It is wonderful, wonderful, how the thought o 
that strange man worries me. He is a nightmare! s 
man of a dream !—And he received his week’s pay and 
then disappeared. Where has he gone? Whatis be 
about? Mischief? Stuff! I believe I am going 
mad! What is to me, that I should torment myx! 
about him? "thought Mrs. Llewellyn, as she remiusle 
over the news that Ennis had brought her. Ins fer 
minutes she spoke aloud: : 

“ Ennis!” 

“Madam?” 

“Go te the man’s lodgings, and inquire what be 
became of him.” 

* Yes, ma’am ; but——” 

“Well?” 

“I beg your pardon, madam ; but does it look wel 
for a young woman to be going about, asking alte 
@ young man?” " 
“ It looks well for a young woman to obey hermit 
tress’s orders promptly and without question, sail 
Mrs. Llewellyn, severely. 

Ennis raised just a suspicion of a pout as she tured 
to leave the room, which happily her mistress did 
see as she called her back. 

“Ennis!” 

“ Yes, madam ?” , 
“Unless you are @ fool, you need not comprem 
yourself in any way. The man’s landlady is » lau 
dress, I believe, | Well, go to her again, on pretene 
of getting her to wash for you; and alt «po 
and your tact, and you may find out all I wish to 
about the man, without once asking a question. he 
“ll try, ma’am,” replied the girl, as she left 
room. srectly 10 

Ennis took an omnibus, and went direc , 
Catherine Street, and to the house of the an 
She found Mrs. Slosh in the suds and in the sulks. 
“TI have come about the se on on 
said Ennis, dropping, uninvited, io 
seat; “and I was know how much a dozen yo 
will——” 


“* won't do it for anything a dozen—there! Ihave 











the baby without your help. You may go away now, 


day of retribution for her had not yet arrived. 


more to do now than 1 can turn my bands to!” 
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in the mouth, as . rage ves 
ined silent for a little while, an 
rey vo iory ‘eround the room for some sign of 
man ; but saw nothing —not a bat, coat, shoe, 
«pom other article of @ “gentleman's belong- 
ing kk to do, and gets less pay for it, 
. vies ets the whole earth !” said the woman. 
wba we would pay you well,” suggested Ennis. A 
4 Don't know whether you would or not! and don’t 
care, neither. Shan't take no more washing from 


! s : 
a you got the toothache, ma’am?” mischiev- 


only inquired ee snapped the woman, dash- 


“No! it's the ear-ache,” c 
ing sete into the water, as if she would have 


i tin a tub. s 
mr acer alt your ear aches,” said Ennis. 

“Jf you are, then, why don’t you stop talking ? My 
ears wouldn't ache if it wa'n't for your tongue—always 
‘ boring —boring—boring—into em like a gimblet! 
What are you waiting for, any way?” sharply de- 
manded the shrew, stopping in her work, to stare 

countenance. : 
orem) was not so easily to be done. Ennis 
returned her broad stare with a look of modest assur- 
wered : 
Panag to rest a little while, if you have no 
objection, and then I will go away.” , 

‘fhe laundress returned fiercely to her washing, and 
worked sway as if she was bent on the annihilation of 
evorything under her hands. . 

In the present humour of her hostess, Eonis could 
not venture to make any inquiries about her boarder. 
§o sho sat on in silence, waiting for a favourable 
opening, and hoping for the possible arrival of the 


man. 

"‘thegth the laundress, lifting the tub of dirty suds 
in both hands, and looking as though, upon a very 
slight provocation, she would douche the whole over 
Eunis's nice new bonnet and black silk dress (the 
very one that her mistress had recently bestowed on 
her), demanded curtly : 

“Well! are you there yet? 
this time?” , : 

“Thank you, yes; I will go now,” said Ennis, 
rising. 

“T think it's about time to go.” 

Ennis felt as if it was “about time” to perform her 
errand, if she was to do so at all, so she risked the 
question : 

* Does that young man board with you yet?” 

~ That which?” asked the laundress, jerking the 
question out, 

am labouring man—does he board with 
you yet?” 

“There! I knowed as you'd come arter no good! 
running arter men! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Go away.” 

“My missus sent me,” replied Ennis, indignantly. 

“A likely story, indeed! Go ’way, I tell you.” 

“My missus did send me! She missed the poor 
young fellow, and thought he might be ill and in 
want, and sent me to-inquire after him.” 

“I don't believe you! and I don’t believe as you've 
got auy missus; and I don’t believe she sent you; 
ae believe as you are any better’n you ought 

“Few of us are!” langhed Ennis. 

“Lam, if you please, Miss Imperence; so none of 
your insiniwations, Go'way!” exclaimed the exas- 
porated laundress, 

“fell mo first if the young man still boards here, 
and why he hasn’t been to work.” 

“Tshan't tell you nothing at all about it! What's 
that to you? Go’way!” cried the woman, advanc- 
Nee ad upon Ennis with the tub of soap- 


Ain’t you rested by 


The girl made a precipitate retreat; and, finding it 
utterly useless to pursue her investigations further, 
got into the omnibus and returned home. 

Ennis knew perfectly well that if she made a 
true report of her visit, her mistress would blame 
her fo. her want of success; so she told falsehoods 
lustead, 

“ 

‘ I wont to Mys. Slosh’s, ma'am; but he has left 

a ever since Saturday night, and she doesn’t know 
where he has gone,” was the story she told. 

. 4e 18 in mischief somewhere. But, nonsense, 
a his mischief affect me? That man’s resem- 
nat ty tage the whos malo a 
! ust try to ” sai 
the lady te a orget the whole matter,” said 

At that moment, a lette: 
ae placed in her bade r was brought in by Jude, 
ini ee both leave me,” she said, addressing her 
me," who still lingered, as if waiting her 
cor at'iey kad retired, she opened her letter. It 
re Om her sou, iu reply to her own, in which sho 

immoned himto London. Mr. Stukely informed 








his mother that he should follow his letter so quickly 
as to arrive a very few days after it. 

Mrs, Llewellyn immediately left tho room, to set on 
foot preparations for lis reception. 

‘Then sho went up-stairs tosee Gladdys. She found 
that poor victim of slow poison, sitting in the low 
rocking-chair, with her wax baby pressed to her heart, 
rocking it slowly to aud fro, and crooning to it the 
refrain of ‘‘ Allan Percy's child.” Her face was pale 
as death, and her dark hair floated loose and long over 
her white wrapper. 

“ Lullaby—lul-la-b-y-e," she sang. 

“You may stop that song now, Gladdys. Allan 
Percy is coming,” said Mrs. Llewellyn, speaking to her 
in the soothing manner she would have used towards 
an ailing child. 

“Ay? Is Allan Percycoming? I thought he was 
only in the song?" said Gladdys, archily; but still 
with the questionable archness of a child or an im- 


e. 

“Your Allan is coming, at any rate.” 

“ My Allan is in the grave, where I, his widow, soon 
shall be,” said Gladdys, with a sudden change of 
manner. 

“ Nonsense; you are too young to die! 
other Allans left in the world.” 

“ Yes; ‘as good fish in the sea as ever was caught 
out of it,’ ain't there?” she demanded, with another 
fitful change. 

“Why, certainly! There is your cousin James 
Stukely. He will soon be here. You will treat him 
better when he comes this time thsn you did the last 
time, will you not?” 

“ What last time ? ” asked Gladdys. 

‘*Good heaven! Is her memory actually failing ?” 
thought Mrs. Llewellyn, iu dismay. Then speaking 
aloud, she said : 

“Never mind what time ; you will treat him well 
now, will you not?” 

“Oh, yes! what do I care?” 

* And you will marry him?” 

“ Oh, yes, of course! 

Life is all a wariorum, 
And I care not how it goes!" 
said Gladdys, breaking out into the chorus of a vulgar 
comic song that her cars had picked up, heaven knows 
where; probably from some night reveller staggering 
home past her own chamber windows. 

“Very well now, my dear; remember it is just for 
your own happiness,” said Mrs. Llewellyn. 

* Just so,” admitted Gladdys. 

“ You kuow, as soon us ever you are married, you 
will go with your husband on a pleasant bridal tour, 
and see many distant places and interesting objects, 
and have a delightful time altogether.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“And then you will return to Cader Idris, and be 
Lady Paramount there.” 

“Allright!” 

“ And now think of what I have told you, Gladdys. 
And good-night,” said the lady, turning to leave the 
room. 

“ Good-night,” said Gladdys— 

“ And I will dream thou art Allan Percy's child, 
Lullably—Lul-la-by-———"’ 
she sang, recurring to her employment of rocking the 
wax baby to sleep. 

Three days after this, just at nightfall, Mr. Stukely 
arrived. 

“ Now, you are sure it is all right this time, and no 
mistake, mother?” he asked, as soon as they were 
seated téte-a-téte at the tea table. 

“ Quite sure, my son. Gladdys is still a little odd 
in her ways; butshe is no longer violent.” 

“But—I wish she wasn’t odd, either,” complained 
Mr. Stukely. 

“Don't be unreasonable, James. You cannot have 
everything you wish in this world. Here in Giaddys 
you have youth, beauty, accomplishments, amiability, 
rank, and wealth; what more can any reasonable man 
expect? If she is a little odd in her manners just at 
first, you must put up with it; it will wear off in 
time.” 

“ And does she really wear my hair in her bosom ? ” 

“Yes; next*her heart.” 

“Extraordinary !” 

“T have seen her kiss it passionately,” 

“Qh-h-h! And to-morrow she ‘can kiss me if she 
likes! But, mother, 1 must, indeed, really must seo 
her alone before we stand up to be married again! 
For, mother, I must have her promiso to marry me 
personally before I risk being made such a fool of as I 
was before,” 

“Is not her promise to me sufficient? ” coldly de- 
manded the lady. 

“No, mother! She promised you before! And 
broke the promise to me,” said Mr. Stukely, firmly. 

Perceiving that her usually man: 
an unusually unmanageable fit obstinacy, Mrs. 
Liewellyn promised that he should see Gladdys alone 
the next day. 


There are 





able son was in. 





Accordingly, early in the morning, Mrs, Llewellyn 
went up-stairs to the chamber of Gladdys, to prepare 
her for the visit. First, she gave her, in a cup of 
coffee, an extra dose of the will-paralyzing drug. 
Then she said: 

“ Gladdys, my love, your cousin is coming up here 
to ask you to marry Lim. Now what ave you golng 
to answer him?” 

* What ought I to answer?" 

“Why, tell him ‘ yes,’ of course.” 

“Yes, of course,” repeated Gladdys, like a child 
learning a lesson by rote. 

“ And perhaps he may ask you if you are going to 
marry him of your own free will? If he does, you 
must ssy—‘ Certainly.’” 

“* Certainly,'” repeated Gladdys. 

“And mind! if you don't marry him, you will 
never leave this room! But if you do marry bim, 
you will leave it immediately, to travel all over the 
world, if you like.” 

“Oh, ['ll marry him! Never you fear! Lord 
bless your soul, I don’t care! I'd just as lief do one 
thing as another!” 

: “Very well, then ; do as I tell you, and you will be 
a “a 

“ All right,” said Gladdys. 

Mrs. Llewellyn then went in search of her son, 
whom she found and brought to the door of Gladdys’ 
room, saying: 

“Now, uubeliever, go in and ask her for your- 
self! But, mind! she is a young and delicate woman, 
and she will naturally be slow to acknowledge any 
very ardent attachment to yourself. You must 
take her love for granted, when she consents to 
marry you!" 

“ Ah, indeed!" 

“Certainly. The greatest proof she can give you 
of her love is to give you her hand.” 

“ Ti xtraordinary!” 

“ Stuff! What is thore extraordinary about it?” 

“ Why, that sho should cousent to marry me without 
owning that she loves me!" 

“You simpleton! Do you expect her to do tho 
wooing ?” 

“ Don't know ; I've seen ‘em do it.” 

“Seen whom?” 

*'The girls, to be sure.” 

“You never did.” 

“Oh! haven't I, though?” 

“Forward minxes! Gladdys is not one of those. 
Now go in and speak to her,” said Mrs. Llewellyn, 
opening the chamber door to let him pass, and then 
closing it and placing her ear to the keyholo. 

When James Stukely entered tho room, Gladdys 
was sitting before the piano, intent upon practising a 
new piece of music, for which task, indeed, sheseemed 
scarcely to have sufficient power of application, for she 
continued to go over and ovor a few notes, like a 
parrot that could not learn its lesson. 

Mr. Stukely felt his throat choked and his face 
heated, as he softly walked towards Gladdys, and 
faltered : 

“ How do you do, cousin Gladdys ? ” 

“Oh, I am well, thank you. And you?” she said, 
wheeling around on her seat, so as to face him. 

“ All the better for seeing you, cousin,” said Mr. 
Stukely, plucking up a little spirit, and looking 
around for a chair. 

There was none near him, however; nor did 
Gladdys invite him to sit down; but, on the contrary, 
she sat and looked at him with calm, questioning eyes, 
as though expecting him to declare his business, and 
then go. 

Mr. Stukely stood, twisting his thumbs and losing 
his spirits, for a little while; and then, not having the 
courage to fetch a chair and seat himself uninvited, he 
went to the corner of the piano, leaned his arm upon 
it, and stammered out his errand : 

“Cousin Gladdys, I seo you are busy, so I won’t 
stay long. I only came to—to ask—to ask you—if— 
if ~~ you would—if you would please to marry 
me 

“ Of course,” replied Gladdys, in the words that 
had been put into her mouth. 

“Oh! I'm glad. I didu’t know you would. I—I 
was afraid. I thought—in short—oousin Gladdys, is 
it of your own free will?” 

“Certainly,” answered Gladdys, as she had been 
taught. 

“ Well, cousin Gladdys, all that I can say is that— 
that I thank you kindly. And that—that [ love you 
dearly. And that—that I'll always do whatever you 
tell me to do, cousin Gladdys. I—I—goodness knows 
I will!" 

Now Gladdys, having said her lesson by rote, 
seemed to think that hor duty was done; for cko 
coolly wheeled herself round again to the piano, aud 
recommenced practising her new piece of music. 

James Gtukely remained leaning on the pisuc, 
watching her, and muttering to himself: 

“ Extraordinary!” 
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But she seemed perfectly oblivious of his pre- 
sence. 
At length he could bear his position no longer, and 
he stammered forth : 
“Cousin Gladdys, as you are busy, I think I will 
go alway, and try to compose myself after this—this— 
this very agitating interview.” 
“ Very well,” said Gladdys, without lifting her eyes 
or stopping her fingers. ‘ 
“‘ And—and you and mother, you know, can do all 
the rest,” said Mr. Stukely. 
As Gladdys did not reply to this remark, but con- 
tinued to play, Mr. Stukely considered himself at 
liberty to leave tiie presence, and so stole on tip-toe 
from the room. 
“Well?” inquired Mrs. Llewellyn, who was wait- 
ing for him in the passage. 
“ Well, she says slie'll marry me, and of her own 
free will, too.” 
“T told you so. I hope you will take my word for 
the next thing that I may happen to tell you.” 
“Yes, mother. But a 
“What now?” 
““Gladdys seems to me to be weak-minded. I do 
wish she had a little more mind.” 
“Never worry about that, my dear. She has 
everything else—youth, beauty, amiability, ravk, 
wealth, and accomplishments. And as to mind, my 
dear, why you have enough for both,” said the lady, 
patting him on the shoulder. 
“ That's true,” said Mr. Stukely, complacently, and 
happily unconscious of the covert irony iu his mother’s 
words, 





(To be continued.) 





MARRIED FLIRTATIONS; 
OR, TURNING THE TABLES. 





Tne last dying cadences of a deliciously dreamy 
waltz, across whose weird notes the soul of Beethoven 
had poured out its magic sadness, were floating over 
the perfumed crowd that filled the ball-room of the 
fashionable west-end hotel; there was the stir and 
murmur of separating couples, and the ill-suppressed 
yawns of weary “wall-flowers” that follow in the 
wake of every brilliant waltz. 

Kate Elwyn stood in the recess of the window, 
playing carelessly with the faded jessamines and 
roses of her bouqnet, while her blue, lovely eyes 
wandered anxiously from one place to another, 
evidently in quest of some familiar countenance which 
they could not discover. 

There were few more beautiful faces than her own, 
even in that festive crowd, where the belles had 
brought their diamonds and bright eyes to dazzle the 
grave politicians and lawmakers of the land. 

Rather beneath the medium size, with the fragile 
delicacy of a fairy, her complexion had the transparent 
waxen bloom that you look for only in children, while 
her heavy bands of golden hair lay over her some- 
what low forehead in rippling waves of amber. Very 
dark blue eyes, translucent as a sapphire of the first 
water, and a little crimson moutl:, curved like Cupid's 
bow, gave additional piquancy to her face, and alto- 
gether she was as perfect a specimen of the radiant 
blonde as one often sees, out of a picture gallery, or a 
novel. 

Suddenly her cheeks blossomed into roses, and her 
whole countenance brightened, as a tall and rather 
elegant- looking gentleman lapguidly sauntered to- 
wards her. 

“ Charley, I thought you were never coming!” 

“T’ve only been down iu the supper-rogm for a few 

inutes, my dear—sorry you've missed me. Any- 
thing I can do for you know?” 

“-Yes—do get my sliawl and fan, and we'll go. It’s 
after one, and I’m completely tired out.” 

“Couldu’t, my dear,” said Mr. Elwyn, breaking a 
moss rose-bud from his wife's bouquet, and fastening 
it jauntily into the button-hole of his coat. “Iam 
engaged for three waltzes anda quadrille still. Miss 
Raymond would never forgive me for deserting her.” 

Kate's lip curled hauzhtily, and a deeper shade of 
crimson stole into her cheek. 

“ Jealous, el?” Iaughed her husband, patting her 
bright hair lightly. “Now, Kate, that’s a little too 
silly of you. Don’t you kuow that at a place like 
this a man is expected to make himself generally 
agreeable to the ladies? Pray, my dear, don’t become 
so absurd and ridiculous as to 34 

“ And so,” interrupted Mrs. Elwyn, bitterly, “ your 
wife’s wishes and convenience are secondary to Miss 
Raymond's will.” 

“The green-eyed monster certainly has invaded 
your peace, my love!” said Mr. Elwyn. ‘Upon my 
word, I have always given you credit fer a little more 
common sense.” 

“ Charles,” said Kate, quietly, and without heeding 
the eareless sarcasm of his tone, “Iam weary of this 





home?” , 
season in this great centre of social and political life! 
to indulge you with a season in London.” 


to repress the tears that were brimming in her eyes; 
“but I have at last learned the folly of seeking real 
pleasure anywhere but in the precincts of one’s own 
home. My taste for gaiety is entirely satisfied, and 
you can’t imagine how: homesick I feel—how anxious 
to see the dear little ones once again. When will you 
take me home, Charles?” 
“ Next week, perhaps, my love—or the week after, 
if you positively insist upon it.” 
“Oh, Charles! why not go to-morrow ?” 
“Tmpossible, Kate. I am positively engaged for 
every day of this weel.” 
* Engaged? ” repeated Kate, opening her blue eyes. 
“T know nothing of these arrangements.” 
“No, my dear, I suppose not,” said Elwyn, lazily. 
“Did you imagine I should come and ask your per- 
mission every time I wanted to drive out or smoke 
a cigar with two or three gentlemen ? ” 
Kate's lips quivered, and she turned quietly away. 
Charles Elwyn looked after her, with an amused ex- 
pression in his eye, and a half smile on bis lip. 
“She's jealous, as I live!” be muttered—* jealous 
of Aurora Raymond and the pretty widow. Well, let 
her pout it out at her leisure—it will never do to en- 
courage this sort of thing.” 
If he could but have sven her, a few moments after- 
wards (just when he was whirling through the waltz, 
with Miss Raymond’s raven curls floating over his 
shoulder), sobbing in the silence of her own dimly- 
lighted room, the golden air all unloosed from hair- 
pin and jewelled comb, and the blue eyes looking like 
morning-glories drowned in rain—well, perhaps it 
would have done him good, perhaps not. It is not 
always best to let a man know the full extent of his 
power over that miserable little captive, his wife—it 
is astonishing how much the sex delights in torment- 
ing its victim. 
There is one blessed avenue of relief always open to 
womankind, however—a good cry. No wonder that 
Kate Elwyn felt better when she had wiped away the 
shower of tears, and brushed back the lovely rippling 
tresses from her fevered forehead. 
“ What shall I do? ” she murmured to herself, de-~ 
lunging her handkerchief in rose-water, and trying 
vainly to cool her burning eyes; “ what ought I to 
do? Oh, I wish I had never come away from home 
—it is a judgment on me, for leaving my dear little 
babies in the care of hirelings! I was so happy 
before I ever thought of this hallow, deceitful whirl- 
pool of fashion!” 
She burst into fresh floods of tears as she remem- 
bered her husband's last words. 
“Tt was cruel of him to speak in that cold, sneering 
way tome,” she sobbed. “ Have I lost all the spells 
he used to tell me I possessed? If he only knew how 
these things hurt me, I am sure he would act in a far 
different manner.” 
She shrank involuntarily back, as if some rude hand 
had struck her, as Miss Raymond's clear, metallic 
laugh suddenly floated up, audible through the closed 
door of her room. And then she sat her compressed 
lips together, and a new look came into the liquid 
depths of her wet blue eyes. 
The gilded hand of the carved Parisian clock 
on the mantel had travelled nearly twice round the 
circlet of enamel! figures before Kate Elwyn lifted her 
gaze from the bunches of velvet roses in the carpet. 
What was she pondering on?” 
“Sitting up, eh, Kate? Why I thought you were 
tired to death?” said Elwyn, as he entered the 
room, and his wife laid down her book and welcomed 
him with a bright, careless smile. 
“Yes, I've been so much interested in that de- 
lightful book,” exclaimed Kate, enthusiastically. “ I 
do wish I knew whether Sir-Guy gets that property 
or not!” 
“She has got over her sulks amazingly quick,” was 
the husband’s internal comment, as he kicked off 
his boots and lazily unfastened his lavender silk neck- 
7 * * * . * 
“O, thank you, Mr. Elwyn; I’ve had such a charm- 
ing ride!” 
And Aurora Raymond sprang lightly from the car- 
riage step, one tiny gloved hand resting on Mr. 
Elwyn’s arm, the other holding up the folds of her 
violet velvet mautle. 
He touched his hat gallantly as she tripped up the 
door steps, all smiles and dimples. 
“T wonder if Kate would like a turn before dinner,” 
he said to himself, consulting his gold watch. “I'll 
run up and see—poor little thing!” 


and vanities of London society. Will you take me 


“ Put on your bonnet, puss, and 
he exclaimed. * Hallo! she isn’t herein’ 
mie 


“Why, Kate! after all your anxiety to a | chief does this mean? ” 


No, she was not there—neither was her blue velvet 


You have been teasing me ever since we were married | hat, with the white ostrieh plume, nor tho magyj 
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cashmere shawl that had been sent over from Indi 


“I know it, Charles,” she meekly answered, trying | for her wedding, present just five years 8g0—and My 


Piwyn came slowly down-stairs agai : 
much inclined to get into a passion om fooling very 

“Do you know where my wifa js?” he 
Miss Artworth, a lady who spent one-half her ti 
the hotel windows, and the other half in calschan 
the servants, and who, consequently, knew all 
was to be known concerning people's out-goj sand 
in-comings, generally. ' "8 

“She's out riding in Colonel Warrington’s baroughy 
—been gone ever since morning,” returned the 
siping matron, with great promptitude, * 

“Out riding!” Elwyu’s brow contracted, 

“Strange—very strange,” he muttered, “ to driry 
out in that sort of way without so much as gay; ’ 
word to me! I always fancied that Warrington 
puppy, .and I’m sure of it now!” 

He went down and dismissed his equipage, and 
then returned to the drawing-room, as restless asthe 
Wandering Jew. After one or two moody tung 
across the long apartment, he sat gloomily down ip 
the window-recess. Even Aurora Raymond's pretty 
lisping chatter could not interest him now, 
“Would Kate never come?” he thought, ag bp 
looked for the fortieth time at his watch. 

She came at last, just in time to run up-stairs for 
hurried dinner-toiles—caine, smiling and lovely, with 
her hair blown about by the fresh wind, aud er eyes 
sparkling radiantly, 

Elwyn could bave knocked Colonel Warrington 
down for the involuntary gaze of admiration with 
which he looked after his fair companion. 
Presently Mrs. Kate re-appeared, in a magnificent 
dress of lustrous silver-green silk, lighted up by the 
flash of emeralds at her throat and wrists, and {rostal 
green mosses drooping from her hair. 

“Why have you put on that odious green dress?’ 
asked Elwyn, catching at some slight pretext sa 
escape-valve for his ill-humour. “ You know bow 
much I dislike green.” 

“Oh, well,” said Kate, nonchalantly, “you m 
so fidgetty, Charles! What difference can it po» 
sibly make to you whether I wear green or yellow? 
It is entirely a by-gone fashion for husbands ai 
wives to study one another's whims, a la Darby ai 
Joan. We dress entirely to please tle public—the ey 
world, you know. And I put on this silk to giuy 
Mr. Garnett—he admires green so much!” 
Charles Elwyn stared at his wife in speecliless as 
tonishment. What did it mean? She had alvays 
been the humblest slave to his slightest wish or caprice 
—and now she smilingly set bim at defiance! Wht 
evil spirit possessed her ? 

She never came near him all the evening—ueve 
sought his approval by the little shy glances of appeal 
or the questioning looks that had been so inexpresslly 
dear to him. No—she chatted away, bewitchingly 
self-reliant, the centre of an admiring group, ull 
Mr. Elwyn was ready to rush out of the roomus 
transport of exasperation. 

“ Allow me to congratulate you on your treasure of 
a wife, sir,” said Colonel Warrington. “I have a 
ways known she was a beauty; but I never befor 
appreciated her claims to be called a wit” 
Elwyn glared speeeblessly at the polite colonel, wh 
was evidently surprised at the ungracions recepliaa 
of his little compliment. 

“ Just what I might have expected,” he mattered i 
himsel, plucking fiercely at his mustachios. . What 
the deuce did I bring her here for, if I didn’t wast 
every fool in society to fall down aud wo 
her!” 
“ Would you like a drive after dinner, Kate” 
asked, oue evening, after about three days speat # 
this very edifying manner. 

“] couldn's panera this evening, dear,” she - 
adjusting the wreaths of ivy that depended from “ 
shining hair, “ We've arvanged suck a nice party 
a drive.” “i > 
“ Well, what's to prevent me from driving you! 
asked Mr. Elwyn, anxiously. : te “Tie 
“ Our party is all made up,” said Kate, coolly. ie 
promised to go in Mr. Garuett’s tins r: 
is so delightfully agreeable, and J like 4! 
much.” 

“The dickens you do!” growle 
elongating and growing dark. 
“But I'll tell you what you 1 1B Te Raymond 
pleased,” suggested Kate, innocently. “ Miss SYN 
would like to go, I've no doubt, or Mrs. Evere ” 
there can be nv possible objestion to au extra 

in the party, so t!iat-——” vnct ™ eigells 
“ ae Vise Raymond and Mrs. Everest !” ee 
lated the irate husband. “only, 


d Elwyn, his face 
might do, if you 





He sprang up the stairs, two steps at a time, and 








round of senseless gaicty-—I am sick of the tymults 


burst into his wife's room. 


“ With all my heart, my dear,” said Kate. 
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see, it's quite impossible for me to break my 
ag igo t0 Mr. Garnett.” “ 
= Elwyn’s temper was my no means improved 
Mr. ie stood on the hotel steps, and watched the 
ben ity drive off, their gay voices echoing like a 
wae his own gloomy reflections. He had 
amet AA so utterly lovely and forlorn in the whole 


ome page a beautiful evening fora ride,” 
shed Aurora Raymond, looking sweetly up from 
te yolume of poems, as Mr. Elwyn re-entered the 
drawing-100T, looking not unlike a man who had 
syst had @ molar extracted. : } 

But he didn’t take the hint, acting as Miss Raymond 
afterwards indignantly remarked, “ more like a bear 
than a man,” and sitting morosely down to the peru- 
sal of the newspapers. Alas, for the raven curls and 
oriental eyes—their spell was broken ! 

How long t 
Kate came bac 


he slow creeping hours seemed before 


k. Long ere a gh rm ne —— 

ted on the pavement before the door, he 
poets his own ae and tried, uselessly enough, 
to amuse himself with books and letter-writing. All 
his efforts were unavailing; between him and every 
which he turned crept one gloomy 
pang—to think that Kate was happy 
that she never missed his absent 


ocoupation to 
thought—a sore 
without his society— 

ice and smile. 
ars ] wonder if I’m jealous? ” he muttered to himself, 


still plucking fiercely at the dark mustache. “ It’s 

not an agreeable sensation, at all events. I wonder 

if Kate felt so whenever I flirted with Aurora.and the 

widow ?” / , 

That was quite a new consideration. 

Would the time ever come when Kate’s heart would 
be estranged from him ?—estranged by his own idle 
and absurd conduct?—when the loving, sensitive 
nature would cease to respond to his touch? The 
very fancy wad agony. mre 

He was wrapped in these gloomy meditations, when 
the door opened, and his bright-haired little wife 
tripped in, looking very much like a magnified sun- 
beam! She stopped suddenly when she saw his head 
bowed down upon his hands. 

“ Charles—does your head ache ?” 

“No.” 

“Then what is the matter ? ” 

“My heart aches, Kate,” he said, sadly ; “it aches 
to think that my wife has ceased to love me!” 

She came to his side, and threw her arms about 
his neck with caressing affection. 

“Charles, what do you mean?” 

“Tmean, Kate, that when you desert me for the 
society of others, and cease to pay any regard to my 
wishes, Ican come to but one conclusion.” 

“ And that?” 

“Ts that you love me no longer!” 

“Charles,” said Kate, smiling archly up into his 
face, “ does it grieve you to have me prefer the society 
of others to your own ? ” 

“It breaks vay heart, Kate!” he said, passionately. 

“Then, dearest, let us make a bargain. Let us 
tllow Miss Raymond and “Mrs. Everest to console 
themselves with Colonel Warrington and Mr. Gar- 
ep. while we are happy with one another. Shall it 

80 ? " 

“Kate! you have been acting a part!” 

“Of course Ihave. Did you suppose for a single 
moment that I was in earnest?” 

_The loving kisses she showered upon his brow 
dispelled every lurking shadow from the husband’s 
heart, and he felt how inexpressibly dear his young 
wife was to him. 

In the next day’s train Mr. and Mrs. Elwyn left 
London, mutually convinced that they had had quite 
enough of the gay capital. 

There were two unmistakably good effects conse- 
quent on the sojourn, however—Kate was satisfied to 
Cure quietly at home for the rest of her life, and 
Charles was completely cured of every latent tendency 
oma! A.B. 


i csteenteeeenmeeeneeeet 


enon or Tut Worp “ Patace.”—"T shall trace 
‘ = career of a few of those early Roman words, in 
pre to show how words may change, and how they 
pt themselves to the changing wants of each 
— on. I begin with the word Palace. A palace 
. ae abode of a royal family. But if we look 
pe istory of the name, we are soon carried’ back 
. = shepherds of the Seven Hills. There, on the 
Pant one of the seven hills was called the Collis 
tinus, and the hill was called Palatinus, from 
— ® pastoral deity, whose festival was celebrated 
gp the 2ist of April, as the birthday of 
— t was to commemorate the day on which 
es us, the wold-chield, was supposed to have drawn 
_ t furrow on the foot of that hill, and ‘thus to 
ve laid the foundation of the most ancient part of 
On ‘this hill, the Collis 
a Stood in later times the tow of Cicero 
neighbour and enemy Catiline, Augustus 


built his mansion on the same hill, and his example 
was followed by Tiberius and Nero, Under Nero, all 
private houses had to be pulled down on the Collis 
Palatinus, in order to make room for the emperor’s 
residence, the Domus Aurea, as it was called—the 
Golden house. This house of Nero’s was henceforth 
called the Palatium, and it became the type of all the 
palaces of the kings and emperors of Europe.” 


OCTAVIA’S PROBATION. 


Tue castle of the Baron Robert Woldenberg was 
situated upon the southern bank of the river Moselle, 
near where it joins the Rhine. It was a grand old 
structure, overlooking a beautifully diversified section 
of country; and, unlike many other feudal dwellings 
of like character, there was much simple beauty in 
the architectural design and finish of those parts 
which belonged to tlhe household. 

Robert Woldenberg was near sixty years of age 
—a large-framed, finely-formed,.noble-looking man; 
but his years upon earth were at an end. In the 
warmth of his zeal, he had, some years before, given 
his services to Flanders. against Louis X1V. of France; 
and as a military chieftain, he had few superiors, Re- 
wards, both of empty titles and of substantia! honours, 
had been showered upon him; but they were not long 
to be his. During the siege of an important garrison 
near Lille he had received a severe wound, which, not 
having been properly attended to, had eaten away the 
foundation of his life. 

And now, just as the great lindens that towered 
above the castle turrets were putting on their garb of 
spring, the Baron Robert Woldenberg lay upon bis 
bed, awaiting the coming of the dread messenger. By 
his side sat his only daughter, the Lady Octavia, a 
lovely and loving maiden of eighteen summers, whose 
heart was all goodness and truth. The baron had not 
married until past the middle age, and his wife had 
lived only a few short years after the birth of their 
child; so Octavia had grown up with only her father 
to love, 

“ Now, my precious child,” said Woldenberg, reach- 
ing forth and taking Octavia’s hand, *‘ you must dry 
your eyes, for I have something of importance to say 
to you. We have dwelt long enough upon the dark 
side of the coming scene. There is a bright side, my 
darling, and I shall ere long behold it. Ah! more 
than once in my dreams have I seen your sweet 
mother holding out her arms and beckoning for me to 
join her in the better world. ‘There is a brighter side, 
my child; and there is a better world than this. And 
yet this poor world of ours is much better than we 
give it credit for. Enjoy it, Octavia; live purely, as 
you have thus far lived; and when the last hour 
comes, may you be as ready to answer the summons 
as I am now.” 

The baron rested awhile; and beneath the influ- 
ence of his peaceful words and his calm resignation, 
his daughter dried her tears, and ceased her sobbing. 

““T told you,” resumed her father, at length, ‘‘ that 
I had something of importance to say unto you. 
Listen to me attentively: Ere long, after I am gone, 
there will be many applicants for your hand; there 
will be many suitors at your feet; for it is known 
that Robert Woldenberg leaves much wealth behind 
him, and that you are his only child.” 

“TI want no lover—I want no husband,” said 
Octavia, in sobbing tones. If you leave me, you will 
bear away from earth the only object of my love!” 

‘* Ah, my child,” returned the baron, shaking his 
head, “you don’t know your own heart. Winter 
cometh upon all nature, aud the flowers die, and the 
green leaves wither, and the verdure drieth up; but 
the spring-time is sure to come again, as it hath now 
come, and again the earth puts on its smile of glad- 
ness. So you, darling, when the winter of mourning 
is past, will come forth joyous and glad. You will 
think of your father as of one who has gone to a 
brighter world, and thus thinking, you will not cease 
to love him. But let us now to other matters. I said 
that you would have many suitors; and in this con- 
nection I wish you to give mea promise. It may 
seem exacting, but I have my reasons for it.” 

“You can ask me nothing, my father, which I will 
not readily grant.” And thus speaking, Octavia bent 
over and kissed his pale cheek. 

“ Before I went to Flanders,” pursued the. baron, “ I 
made my will,.and that document is now in conceal- 
ment. My old attorney knows where it.is; and, in 
case he should die before the time I have appointed, 
he will leave behind him written instructions to his 
successor. You must not marry until that will is 
brought to light. Ay, more—you must not plight 
your troth until you see that will. But, my child, 
Ido not mean that your term of probation shall be 
very long. It shall not extend over five years. If, 
before the expiration of that time, you do not find the 





document, the attorney will then produce it for you. 





Only five years, Octavia. You will be still young, even 
them. Whatthink you?” 

“Oh, my father, I promise you, with all my heart, 
Make it ten years, if you please.” 

“No, darling; five years is long enongh. But you 
may not wait so long. Some strange fate may throw 
the magic parchment into your hands ere the five 
years have elapsed. But you will wait—you will 
wait patiently—and in the time to come you shall 
know why I have put this restraint upon you. I trust 
that your promise is cheerful and free.” 

“Yes, my father; and in accordance with my own 
feelings, too.” 

At this juncture a servant appeared and announced 
the doctor, and Octavia arose and withdrew. 

In less than a week from that time all that was 
mortal of the Baron Robert Woldenberg had been con- 
signed to the grave, and his daughter mourned with a 
grief that, for a time, refused to be comforted. And 
there were other mourners; for the children of toil, 
far and near, had loved the generous old baron as 
children love a parent. 

But Robert Woldenburg had told to his child the 
truth: Winter cannot always last. The pure heart 
cannot always mourn. ‘I'he Spring time came at 
length, and Octavia once more smiled as of old ;—not 
that she had forgotten the death of her father,—no, 
no!—but time had softened the blow, and with the 
soul of Faith she still loved him and blessed his 
memory ; and this very Faith, blended as it was with 
gentle resignation, gave new charms to her life. 

At the end of a year, when tle flowers were once 
more bursting into bloom, the suitors began to come; 
but the heiress of Woldenberg had no ear for their 
tales of love. 

Some of them she respected, some she liked as 
friends; but no one did she love. 

She might have learned to love, however, had she 

been less reserved; but, remembering the promise 
she had made to her father, she kept herself aloof 
from the temptation to drink of the passion-brimming 
cup. 
Ana so, one after another, the disappointed suitors 
took themselves away—some of them deeply pained, 
but none of them angry; for the lady had treated 
them all most kindly, and in no act of hers could they 
detect the least sign of coquetry. 

People wondered mucl: at the conduct of the lady, 
for among those who had sought her haud had been 
soms of the wealthiest and noblest youths of Ger- 
many; but she cared not for the oj;inions of 
others while she felt in her heart that she was doing 
right. 

At length the treaty of Rastadt was ratified, and 
France and Germany were at peace. War-worn 
soldiers, old and young, came back to their homes to 
embrace t!eir loved ones, and many a village and 
hamlet blazed with the fires of thanksgiving and re- 
joicing. 

One day—in the early part of the afternoon—during 
the month of September, an officer, wearing the uni- 
form of a major of tho Imperial Guard, stopped at ‘the 
castle, and desired to speak with the mistress. He 
was young—not more tlian five-and twenty—and the 
causes which had led to his present enviable advance- 
ment were apparent in his noble bearing, and in the 
calm light of intellect and self-reliant power that 
beamed upon his handsome face. He was conducted 
to one of the reception-rooms, where Octavia soon 
joined him. He arose as the maiden entered, and for 
a moment lie stood as stands one before whom flits some 
celestial mission ; but le recovered himself, 

“ Lady,” he said; at the same time drawing a small 
roll of vellum from his bosom, “ this must be my in- 
troduction.” 

Octavia took the missive, and read as follows: 

“To tHe Lapy Octavia Wo tpenserc.—Cousin 
of ours—The bearer of this, Major Edgar Eppendorf, 
will spend a short time in your neighbourhood on 
business of State. As ouracquaintance in that far-off 
region is limited, I must ask you to give him a home 
beneath your roof, during his stay. Do this, and you 
will please an old friend of your father, as well as 
your emperor. “ CHARLES,” 

When Octavia had read the letter, she looked up 
into the officer’s face with a frank, beaming smile. 

“ Indeed, sir,” she said, “I know not hew I have 
merited so much of the emperor's consideration.” 

“ Ah, lady,” replied Eppendorf, in a tone so soft and 
sad that it thrilled his listener to the soul, “if you 
deem that the proudest prince in Christendom lowers 
his dignity when he claims the friendship of, the 
daughter of Robert Woldenberg, then you know’ not 
the noble wealth of memory which your father has 
left behind him. Ob! pardon, pardon, gentle lady—LI 
meant not to touch your heart thus.” 

Octavia could not keep back the tears which this 
allusion to her father had called forth; but she quickly 
Wiped her eyes, and then said: 

“Do not think me foolish, sir, because I display 
this weakness. If you knew my father, then you 
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knew one of the kindest and best of men that ever 
liveg.” 

“T have seen him, lady. I met him once upon the 
field of battle, and I met him again at the palace of 
the emperor. I will not add to what you have said; 
only simply to remark that his bravery and his genius 
were equa! to his kindness and goodness, I trust that 
I do not discommode his daughter in thus presenting 
our sovereign’s letter.” 

“Oh, no,sir! indeed you do not!” cried Octavia, 
while her lustrous eye kisdle', and the rich blood 
flushed her cheek. “ He who has fought by the side 
of my father is thrice welcome to Woldenberg. 
Everything shall be done, sir, te make your stay 
pleasant avd comfortable. I will send a servant to 
show you to your apartments ; and when you have 
rested from your journey, you may command me.” 

The lady left the room, and in a little while a man- 
servant appeared, who Jed the major to the apart- 
ments which had been set apart for his use; and 
when he had washed, and changed his clothing, he 
threw himself upon a soft couch, and tried to.sleep; 
for he had ridden far and fast. But sleep did not 
come so readily. He had something to think of— 
something that thrilled his heart with strange sensa- 
tious. He could have slept soundly upon the eve of 
a great battle; but be could not sleep soundly now; 
and after a drowsy, dreamy rest of two hours, he 
arose to answer the summons of the servant to 
supper. 

That evening the moon was near its full, and its 
light was almost like the light of day, softened and 
subdued. 

Edgar Eppendorf walked out into the court; and 
finding the postern open, he wandered off into the 
park beyond the castle wall. He stopped beneath the 
lindens awhile, and at length started on his return. 

He had not proceeded far when he saw two females 
approaching him, one of whom he quickly recognized 
to be the Lady Octavia. The other was an elderly 
woman, evidently an attendant. His first impulse was 
to turn aside; but while he was hesitating, the lady 


spoke to him: 
“ Ab, Sir Edgar, you, too, woo this beautiful moon- 
light.” 


“ Yes, lady—the moonlight, and my own thoughts.” 

“Then 1 trust your thoughts are pleasant ones; 
for I would not that you should find aught else at 
Woldenberg.” 

She smiled as she spoke, and Edgar approached her 
side, remarking, as he did so: 

“ Surely, lady, I should have to look beyond this 
domain did | seek an unpleasant subject for thought. 
Let me trust that your thoughts have been as pleasant 
as have mine.” 

“ They have not been unpleasant, sir. When I feel 
a grief, I do not seek companionship. I am never 
very unhappy when my faithful Eudocia is with me. 
She was my mother’s friend, and she is now a friend 
and a counseller to the daughter.” 

Edgar kindly and politely saluted the aged servant; 
and then, almost before he knew it, he found himself 
walkly slowly by Octavia’s side. For awhile they 
conversed upon such light subjects as were suggested 
by the scenery about them ; but at length a new direc- 
tion was taken. 

“ You said you onee met my father upon the battle- 
field,” remarked Octavia. 

“T told you this afternoon that I had met him once,” 
replied Edgar; “but I might have told you more. I 
might have told you that 1 have met him many times. 
it so happened that I was in the same division with 
him ; and we have fouglit side by side on many fields.” 

And then, when he observed the eager, anxious look 
of the maiden, he went on, and told many interesting 
incidents connected with the bloody campaign which 
had grown out from the question whether a French 
prince or a German prince should ascend the throne 
made vacant by the death of Charles II., King of 
Spain. 
told before him; and he told many things that were 
new ; but even those things which Octavia had heard 
before came with new interest from his lips, draped as 
they were in language glowing with poetic enthusiasm. 
And then the one sentiment, apparent above all others, 
which characterised his speech, was respect and love 
for the memory of her father. This not only touched 
the lady of Woldenberg to the heart, but it fixed the 


Three days Edgar Eppendorf spent at the castle, 
and during much of that time he was in Octavia’s 
company. She loved to hear him talk of her father; 
and so she soon learned to love to hear liim talk of 
other things, for he displayed a mind richly culti- 
vated; a heart keenly alive to every generous im- 
pulse; and an understanding of more than ordinary 
power. 

On the morning of the fourth day he called for his 
horse, remarking that he was obliged to goto Aix-la- 


frankly—and asked the lady if she would be his 
Edgar had drawn her head upon his bosom that she 
found speech. 

not ask me that question now.” 

pain. “Oh! if lam, unhappy is my lot, and dark hence- 
forth to me will be the memory of your halls of 
Woldenberg ! 


answer 


starting tears. 
listen to me.” 


solemn promise she had made to her father during his 
last hours of earthly life,—she told it all, word for 
word. 

“you will wait until the five years are gone—unless 
that will sooner comes into your possession ? ” 


prayerful tone, “ suppose, at the end of that time I 
should come again?” 

wife ?” 

a momentary struggle, she replied: 

father included even the plighting of my troth.” 


taking her by the hand; “can you say that you do 
not love me?” 


cried : 
spreading his face, drew the lady’s arm within his 
own, and led her towards the stairs. 


He told many things which the baron had | long enough.” 


beamed upon his countenance; and her own beating 
heart told her how sadly she should miss that light 
when it was withdrawn. 

great hall—through two ante-rooms, stopping, at 
friendship of the aged Eudocia for ever. length, at the door of the library. 

Octavia, much puzzled. 


enter. 


find that I seek not the boon without just cause.” 


key, which sho applied to the lock with her own 
hand. When the door had been opened, Edgar again 


How lonesome Octavia felt when Edgar Eppendorf 
was gone. What did it mean? She tried to shake 
off the incubus, and to be cheerful and gay; but the 
effort was fruitless. Something was gone that had 
left a void in her heart. That evening she sat in her 
dressing-room, and Eudocia was with her. For half 
an hour not a word had been spoken. At length the 
old servant broke the spell : 

“ Dear lady, I've been thinking.” 
“Ah,” uttered Octavia, with a start; “what is 
it?” 

“T have been thinking that Edgar Eppendorf had 
better not come back here.” 

“ Eudocia !* 

“ At least,” pursued the keen-eyed dame, ‘‘he had 
better stay away until these five years are up!" 

That night, when Octavia Woldenberg rested her 
head upon her pillow, she knew why she felt so lone- 
some—she knew whence came that void in her 
heart; but she had no thought of following Eudocia’s 
advice. 

No—she could not refuse the favour which the em- 
peror had asked; though slie resolved she would be 
very reserved in the future. 
In less than a week the youthful major returned, 
and Octavia forgot the resolution she had taken. The 
warmth and intensity of his feelings upon once more 
gazing into her face, and listening to the music of her 
voice, produced corresponding emotions on her part, 
and she thought no more of cold reserve. 

But the time was coming when her soul was to be 
tried! 

One afternoon, about a week after Edgar’s return, 
he and Octavia stood alone within one of the lofty 
towers; and there, far beyond the reach of other ears, 
he told the story of his“love—toki it boldly and 


wife. 

She trembled like an aspen; and it was not until 
“@Q, kind sir,” she said, starting back, “you must 
“ Am I then deceived?” said Edgar, with manifest 


Octavia, I thought your heart might 


” 





“ Stop—stop,” interrupted the lady, forcing back the 
“ Before you think so harshly of me, 


And then she went on and told the story of the 


“Then.” said Edgar, when she had concluded, 


“ Yes. Edgar—I must.” 
“ And,” resumed the young soldier, in a tender, 


“T should welcome you.” 

“But suppose I should then ask you to be my 
Octavio pressed her hand upon her heart, and after 
“TI dare not answer, for my promise to my dying 


* One word—one word,” urged Edgar Epyendorf, 


And Octavia, befere she had time for thought, 
“No, no!” 


Then Edgar, with a happy, radiant look over- 


“Come with me,” he said. ‘ We have been up here 
She did not withdraw her arm, nor did she ask him 


She saw the strange light that had so suddenly 


He led her down from the turre-—down into the 


“T would enter here,” he said. 
“This was my father’s private room,” replied 


“IT know it, lady; and for that reason I would 
You can procure the key ?” 
” 


“ 


“Then do so. Please me in this, and you shall 


Octavia went away,and soon returned with the 





Chapelle on business; but he should return within the 
week. 





took her arm and led her in. 


question. 


the expiration of a term which 
would not force upon my child ' 
own choice. But I believe that all will end as I desire. 
You were made for eaeh other ; and 1 know, if you 
truly love, you will be happy together. 


or be you as husband and wile, P 8 
you, and that all good angels, may guide and prote: 
you both, is the prayer of your loving father, 


and met the earnest gaze of him who had pls 
her hands. , 

moistening eye, and a prayerful look o’erspt 
face. 


main at Woldenberg yet awhile longer?” 


room, with high cases of books upon : 
upon the opposite wall hung all earls or flows. while 
sive and defensive, besides many trophies of ra 
and of the battle-field. At the end of 1m 
opposite to the entrance, stood a great oaken an 
quaintly carved, with heavy doors. and many dra 

“ Octavia,” said Edgar, as he approached then 
net, “somewhere within the mystic recesses pha 
depository, there is & treasure for both you pot 
Be not alarmed because I thus invade the sacred = 
I believe I have the right.” Pie, 

Thus speaking, he opened the great doors—for thy 
key was in the lock—and exposed to view smaller 
doors, and smaller drawers, and numerous racks and 
pigeon-holes, Six of these drawers he took out 
laid upon the floor, and then, having removed veal 
pin which was hidden behind a drooping pieos of 
carving, he slid out the frame-work which bad sy 
ported the drawers, thus leaving an open space neay! 
two feet square. The common beholder would pr 
supposed that the extreme back of the cabinet bal 
now been reached ; and so supposed Octavia, who bad 
been regarding all this with wondering eyes; bat not 
so. Edgar now opened a door by the side of the 
place whence he had taken the drawers, and ip the 
extreme part he found a tiny spring, upon prowiy 
which a door flew open, revealing a shallow clos 
beyond what Octavia had supposed to be the extrone 
back of the case. Within the secret cavity thy 
adroitly exposed were several folds of parchment, 
which Edgar took out, and having looked then oye: 
he selected two—one large one, and one quite smi) 
The larger d t he handed first to the lady, sy. 
ing, as he did so: 
“ Octavia, here is the treasure. Look at it, and tel 
me if you know what it is.” 
She reached forth her trembling hand and took the 
parchment; and when she had opened it, and beheld 
its broad seal, and its signatures, and read the first 
few words of address, she knew that she held her 
father’s will. She turned pale, and quivered from 
head to fost; and as she gazed up into her companion’ 
face, seemingly afraid to speak, and yet eager w 
He handed to her the smaller parchment. 
“ Here,” he said, ‘‘is all the explanation you wil 
need; and I think it comes from one who can speak 
with authority. 
The moment Octavia’s glance fell upon the open shee 





she recognized the handwriting of her father. She 


took it, and read as follows : 
“To tue Lapy Octavia Wo.peyserc.—iy 


blessed child,—Read carefully what I here shall write; 
formy hand is weak, and I cannot write much. /f 
you ever see this, you will receive it from the bands 
of Major Edgar Eppendorf. He was my aid ando- 
panion through all the battles of our last campiigu: 
always brave; always faithful; always true; ad 
always prompt in the discharge of his duty. Onmore 
than one occasion has he saved my life; and much of 
the success of my division in our hard-fought battles 
was due to his untiring energy and devotion. | loved 
him as I would have loved an own son, and my most 
earnest desire was, that he should become the husbaud 
of my beloved daughter. But, before a proper marriage 
there must be a deep, abiding leve. How could this 
be? He could not leave the army until the war 
should close. Ere then, my child might bestow ber 
love elsewhere. At length I conceived » plan which 
I thought would bring the desired result. I called 
Edgar to my bedside, after I was wounded, and told him 
of my sweet child at home; and I asked himif be 
would visit you when the campaign was over. I told 
him where J should conceal my will, and gave lim 
such minute directions for finding the secret depository 
that I knew he coald not fail in the search. Theo! 
bade him, if he should love my daughter, and sbe 
should love him—if the love slould be true aul 
abiding—that he should seek the will, and also 4 
letter which I should leave with it, and give them 
both into your hands. — f 
whither he was going. x you could not love him, then he was to depart, a0 


If he could not love you; o 


eave the hidden will for my attorney to produce at 
I should name; for! 
a husband not of her 


«And now, be you as strangers ; be you as friends, 
padapdh uy: ¢ fie, that God may bles 


“Rosert WoLDENBERG.” 


After Octavia had read the missive, she mr 
There was a warm loveligitt ix . 


“ Octavia,” he said, with trembling lip, “shall Ir 





It was a large, vaulted 





“ Forever.!”” spoke the maiden ; and while yet the 
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n her lips, she placed her hands 


| rentlet a int suffered him to ‘clasp her to 


gn bis shoulders, 
i bosom. e + * * 
they walked out from v~ a ea 
ated by the old pledge; but, by a new 
poger aid to soul, heart to heart, to love and 
: pnt while life should last. Down into the park, 
4 me the great lindens, they wandered ; and there 
- talked of the baron, cherishing his.memory as a 
vi d thing, and breathing prayers to God that 
“on ht never forget the gratitude that should 
nl - their thoughts of the noble departed. 
On oe following day, the old attorney was sent 
for; and when he had heard the story, he knew that 


abe oS os duly proved, and its provisions 
faithfully executed; and, in the end, Edgar Eppen- 
dorf found himself the possessor of a munificent 
«im—a gift of friendship from his old commander ; 
while Octavia found herself mistress of Woldenberg. 
But she held not the possession long. The emperor 
sent a big parchment and @ golden cross to Major Ep- 
Jorf, and ere many weeks there was a new Baron 
burg. 
pee feneath the lindens, but out among the 
childcen of toil, walked Edgar and Octavia, giving 
from their abundance, both of love and of wealth, 
wherever it was needed, and followed in their bright 
pathway by the prayers and blessings of grateful 
hearts. T. C. J. 
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WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Author of“ The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” &e. 


CHAPTER CXX. 
Passions are likened best to floods and streams: 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb: 
So, when affection yields discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Irhad never been any part of Ned Cantor’s original 
intentions to encumber himself, as our readers aro 
aware, with Bell Hazelton: circumstances had forced 

her upon him, and he had endured rather than felt a 
pleasure in her presence. As for Margaret, he had long 
ceased to feel regret at what he termed her wayward 
disposition. All the affection—if the feeling be worthy 
of the name—which he once bore her was now 
centred in her son: the boy was his pride—his idol; 
he could train him, he fancied, after his own ideas. 
What those ideas were may be well imagined from 
the past life of the convict: had he dared, he would 
have separated the child from its mother—he feared 
her influence on his young mind; but the outrage 
would have been her death ; and, vile as he was, 
he hesitated at adding her murder to the list of his 
crimes, 

Had she been removed by natural means, he would 
have felt, if not joy, at least indifference. 

Although rich, he had not been able to resist 
abusing the influence of his offitial position for the 
acquirement of further wealth; and, shortly after his 
arrival in the country, had formed a disgraceful con- 
nection with the half-caste, Mitilitzy, mentioned in our 
pe chapter, who was deeply engaged in the slave- 
rade, 

As vice-consul, he supplied the vessels engaged in 
the infamous traffic with false papers; and, by the 
information which he gave respecting the absence 
or presence of British cruisers in the gulf, enabled the 
captainsto run their cargoes with comparative impunity 
~a circumstance which explains how the Black Eagle 
had so frequently escaped the shi ps sent by the admiral 
upon the station in search of her. 

On one of his visits to the house of his confederate, 
the half-caste became desperately enamoured of Bell, 
who repulsed his alvances with horror: not that there 
was anything revolting in his appearance—on the 
a he was endowed with that animal style of 
eauty peculiar to Lis race; it was his character which 
=—_ her. For once, Ned had yielded to her and 
ls daughter's prayers, and informed his visitor, at the 
a offendiog him, that he must pursue his suit no 

ger. 
ule his mind had’changed; the affair of the letter 
pve mysterious visitor had alarmed him; and he 
his misma to get rid of her by the shortest means in 

4s they rode along, the heartless ruffian secret! 
oo at the revenge he was about to enjoy. Th 
: “phe See it a refined stroke of policy—since 
win ie toot Only disembarrass himself of a check 
cilea us tyranny to his daughter, but become recon- 

“let rr who might be useful to him. 
wuss once get her to the prochida,” he though 
Pins bron Roe may settle the matter as they a 
for, if he ieee He is not the fellow I take him 

8 to render her as anxious for the 





marriage as she is now opposed to it—once his wife, 
he must answer for the rest.” 

With this fiend-like reflection, he dismissed the sub- 
ject from his mind, which next reverted to his 
domestic, Quacco; for he had formed a plan—and not 
an unprofitable one—of disposing of him. Le had 
noted the fellow’s revengeful look, after he gave him 
the blow; and, having lived quite long enough in the 
country to know that a mulatto, once offended, is 
never again to be trusted, resolved, despite his past 
fidelity, to rid himself of Bell and him together. 

For several hours the party rode in silence, till the 
vehicle came in sight of a locanda, which stood in a 
small prairie, at a distance from the high road. Ata 
signal from his master, Quacco, who was driving, 
pulled up his mules. 

“Massa, um please to get out?” inquired Quacco. 

“No,” replied Ned, in a surly tone; “but I am not 
quite sure of the distance to the prochida: go and in- 
quire of the half-bred hound who keeps it how far it 
is to Senhor Mitilitzy’s.” 

At the dreaded name, poor Bell could scarcely sup- 
press a scream—her worst fears were confirmed. 

“Yes, massa—um run ’rectly, and ask der Indian 
feller.” 

“ Here he comes,” interrupted his master, who did 
not care to trust him too far from bis sight: “remain 
where you are.” 

“Yes, massa,” said Quacco, submissively, anxious, 
if possible to efface the impression which he was cun- 
ning enough to perceive his conduct on the previous 
night had made. 

“ Mount the box!” 

The order was to all appearance cheerfully obeyed 
—for the speaker was toying all the while with a 
long-barrelled Spanish pistol, which the mulatto had 
frequently seen him fire with, and never without hit- 
ting his mark—yet it is certain that the poor wretch 
had a vague foreboding of the fate which awaited 
him; and had he known, before starting, the place of 
destination, in all probability would have refused to 
accompany him. 

By this time the landlord of the locanda was by the 
side of the carriage, cap in hand—for he recognized 
its occupant. 

“ How far to the prochida? ” demanded Ned. 

“ Eight leagues, illustrious senhor,” replied the man. 
“The road is a rough one—and——” 

“To the right or left of the mountain? ” added the 
questioner, unceremoniously interrupting him. 

“To the left,” answered the half-caste, humbly; 
“the day, excellenza, promises to bo sultry—would 
you condescend to alight and——” 

“ No ! ” 

“T have the best wine in the province.” 

“Curse your wine!” exclaimed Ned, in a surly 
tone. “ Drive on!” 

Quaceco gave his mules the rein, and tlhe vehicle 
once more started, without its master condescending 
to utter even a word of thanks for the information he 
had obtained. Muttering curses at every step he 
took, the landlord of the locanda slowly returned to 
his house. 

It was the very one where Frank Hazelton and 
Willie had taken shelter after their wanderings in the 
wood. 

“Unprofitable customers!” observed the former, 
noticing the flashing eyes and bent brows of his host. 

“ Inglesi,” replied the man, with a shrug. 

“Englishmen!” repeated his guest, in a tone of 
surprise ; “I thought there were few of my country- 
men in this locality ? ” 

“ Too many by one, at least!” answered the disap- 
pointed innkeeper. 

“He who has just passed ? ” 

“ The vice-consul.” 

Frank bounded from his seat, electrified with sur- 
prise at hearing that his enemy had been so near him. 

“Was he alone?” he demanded, eagerly. 

“Two women and a child were with him in the 
carriage,” said the man, eyeing him _ suspiciously. 
“ Poor things!” he added ; ‘‘ they seemed sad enough ! 
But you appear interested, senhor ?” he continued. 

“ Deeply—deeply !” exclaimed the young farmer, in 
a despairing tone—for he felt convinced that Ned had 
taken the alarm, and in all probability was removing 
his victims from his reach. ‘Had I but known it— 
oh, had I but known it !” he repeated bitterly. 

‘‘ He is your enemy, then ?” observed the host of the 
locanda; “nay, do not deny it—I can read it in your 
eyes; they are more truthful than the tongue—for 
they seldom lie. What would you give to know the 
place of his destination ?” 

“All Iam worth in the world!” answered the 
young man, in a desponding tone. 

“ And how much may that be? ” 

Frank thrast his hand into his pocket, and drew forth 
his purse: it contained ten ounces in gold, and several 
pieces of silver. ‘The eyes of the half-caste sparkled 
as he beheld it—it was long since his hand had 
grasped so large a sum. 





“A bargain, senhor!” he exclaimed ; “I will tell 
you!” 

His guest hesitated—not from any regret at parting 
from his gold, but an idea Lad just struck him. 

“It shall be yours,” he said; “but on two condi- 
tions. Nay, more—the sum shall be doubled, if you 
comply with them! ” 

“Name them !” 

“First, that you guide my companion to the beach, 
where our ship is now at anchor. I will guarantee 
that the captain, on the delivery of a letter which I 
will write, shall pay you down ten ounces more! ” 

“ Agreed ! ” said tlie host. 

“ The next is,” continued Frank, “ that you provide 
me with @ dress similar to those worn by your country- 
men!” 

The bargain was quickly struck, and minute direc- 
tions given by the fellow—who found that it would be 
to his interest to act honestly—by which it was im- 
possible for his guest to miss his way to the prochida. 
He even had the consideration to add a few words of 
caution respecting the character of its lawless occupant 
—Senhor Mitilitzy. 

“ Avoid him,” he said, “as you would the panther 
in the wood, for it is not half so bloodthirsty and re- 
lentless! He has all the strength of the tiger aud the 
cunniug of the serpent!” 

“And what is this man, or rather fiend?” de- 
manded the young man, struck, but not alarmed, at 
the description. 

“ Did I not tell you,” replied.the host, “ that he re- 
sides at the prochida ?” 

Frank had passed sufficient time on board the 
slaver to become, at least, partially acquainted with 
the slang used in that notorious traffic: be recollected 
that it was the name given to the remote depéts 
where the unhappy negroes were secretly confined, in 
those lands where the trade was forbidden, until an 
opportunity occurred of marching them without detec- 
tion to the sea. He knew that many such dens ex- 
isted by connivance of the authorities: the thought of 
Margaret and his sister witnessing the horrors of such 
a place distracted him. Had he known ail the perils 
to which the objects of his love were destined to be 
exposed, he would have gone mad indeed. 

The letter was written, and the ycung farmer 
dressed in the holiday costume of the half-caste— 
consisting of loose jacket, trousers, and gcarf, the 
latter worn over the shoulders, and a huge sombrero,, 
which not only shielded the wearer from the burning 
rays of the sun, but, when drawn over the brows, 
effectually served to disguise his features. 

“* Madre de Dios!” exclaimed the landlord, as he 
gazed upon his metamorphosed guest; “the mother 
who bore you would scarcely recognize you! ” 

‘* Have you no arms?” 

The man hesiiated for a moment, then answered 
that he certainly had arms—but no considerations 
would induce him to part with them; urging asa 
reason that he had many enemies in Belize; and, 
granting it otherwise, none but a madman or an In- 
glesi would travel in that country without them. 

“Take mine,” said Willie, drawing forth his pistols, 
and placing them in the hands of his companion; “I 
shan’t require them—you may! I have three ounces 
of gold,” he added, drawing the coins from his belt 
and throwing them on the table; “they will bo safer 
with you!” 

Frank fancied that the landlord looked as if he felt 
disappointed. 

“ Have an eye upon him!” he said, speaking to the 
boy in English; ‘‘and yet the reward I have promised 
him ought to keep him honest!” 

“My empty pockets will,” replied the faithful fel- 
low, with a laugh, “ better, I suspect, than my pistols 
would have done! I do not fear him,” he added; “I 
am no chieken: if he has a quick eye, mine is not a 
slow one. Besides, I have kept my knife:” 

After repeating his instructions to Willie for Cap- 
tain Vernon—whose humanity, to say nothing of lris 
duty, he felt assured would prompt him to take active 
measures for the release of Lady Sinclair and his 
sister—Frank Hazelton and his attached follower de- 
parted on their separate ways. It was not without a 
pang that the young farmer saw his companion follow 
the footsteps of his guide into the wood, and more 
than once he was on tlie point of recalling him, when 
the thought of Bell and Margaret at the prochida re- 
strained him. It was the first time during the many 
wanderings that he and Willie had been separated— 
at leah for any length of time. No wonder that he 
felt it. 

The sun was already beginning to cast lengthened 
shadows upon the earth when the caléche drove up in 
front of the residence of Senhor Mitilitzy, which was 
situated in the depths of one of those primeval forests, 
portions of which still extend over the vast plains of 
Mexico, and the adjoining countries. 

The prochida was a long, low, stone building, sur- 
rounded on either side by rows of log-houses, for the 
purpose of contining the slaves. At the back was 
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an extensive swamp, which the rainy season generally 
converted into a lake: a lofty palisade enclosed the 
place, giving it the appearance of a fortress, rather 
than a private residence; in fact, the place might 
very easily have been defended against an irregular 
force. 

The only entrance was by a strong gate, which at 
night was regularly elosed. As the vehicle drove 
into the species of courtyard thus formed, the deep 
baying of the numerous bloodhounds, chained in their 
kennels, informed the inmates that strangers had 
arrived, Several mulattoes and Mexican servants 
advanced to take the mules, while others ran to 
inform their master, who speedily made his appear- 


ce. 

Senhor Mitilitzy was a tall, active-looking man, 
about five-and-thirty years of age. His dress, which 
was ornamented with a profusion of gold buttons and 
lace, fitted tightly to his limbs, displaying at once 
their symmetry and muscle. Instead of a hat, he wore 
his hair gathered in a silk net of various hues, which 
fell not inelegantly over his left shoulder; in his 
features were the mingled traits of his Spanish father’s 
and Indian mother’s race; his eyes in repose expressed 
merely haughtiness or cunning; but when excited by 
anger, they flashed like the eagle’s on perceiving its 


rey. 
at Senhor Inglesi,” he said, advancing towards Ned, 
who bad already descended from the carriage, “ this 
is indeed an unexpected pleasure! ” 

“Not the less,” replied the consul, grasping his 
jewelled hand, “that I have not taken the journey 
alone!” 

“ What mean you?” 

His visitor glanced at the carriage. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZA. 


Ir has been suggested for our approval that the 
svide-awake het and the Britanvia helmet might be 
united, so as to retain the beautiful form of each, and 
yet blend them both together, the whole being a pretty 
style ef thing for the park lounger when lounging 
time comes again. 

A Mopesr Oxe.—A little girl, after returning 
from chutch where she saw a collection taken up for 
the first time, related what took place; and among 
other things, she said, with all her childish innocence, 
“that a man passed around a plate that had some 
money in it, but I didn’t take any.” 

TueE joke against Alexandre Dumas, or the fact, as 
it may please those who hear it to take it, is that he is 
off to America, as President Lincoln has offered him 
voluminous records of the war, from which he may 
concoct romances and dramas without end. The 
“Farce of the American War, by President Lincoln 
and Alexandre Dumas,” would look well on the bills 
of the theatres. 

No CasspaGcs.—A correspondent writes :—I heard a 
story this morning about a Dutchman who lives near 
by, that pleased our folks some; and as fun is cheap, 
you can have it. Some cows broke into the Dutch- 
man’s garden one night, and destroyed his cabbages. 
The next morning, as he was viewing the devasta- 
tion, a neighbour heard him bewail his loss thus :— 
“Well, what’s to bedone now? A Dutchman in the 
fall, and no cabbage.” 

LookIne INTO THE FutTure.—Johnog, a youngster 
of some eleven years, was oné day discussing proba- 
bilities with his little brother, a six-year-old. “ When 
I am grown up,” said Johnny, “I shall be married, 
and my children will call you Uncle Seneca. And 
you'll say, ‘Come here, my dear, and see what Uncle 
Seneca’s got for you.’” ‘Humph!” ejaculated the 
little one, “‘ I guess I shall have all Ican do to take 
eare of my own young ones!” 

A Kwowrne Parror.—I will not quote at full 
length Simon’s famous story of the parrot-talking- 
match, where the last bird that was brought into tae 
room, seeing so many cages of parrots, gravely ex- 
claimed: “My G——! what a lot of parrots,” and 
thereby won the prize; but will recount an instarce 
of parrot humour that —: to myself at Fal- 
mouth many years since. I was walking up the hill 
one day, when I heard some one call out beliind me, 
“Hoy!” Thinking it was intended for me, I looked 
round, but seeing no one behind me, I continued my 
walk, when “hoy” was repeated louder than before; 
again I stopped and looked round, not a soul was in 
sight; and again I continued. “Hoy!” Thinking 
some one was poking fun at me from some secure 
hiding place hard by, I did not look round this time, 
when “hoy! hoy! hoy!” was repeated in the most 
urgent tones. Again I came to a full stop, and 
leoked round, completely puzeled; for I could net 
make out where the rascal was who was thus fooling 





| questionably taught this little amusement, and often 





peal of intense enjoyment, ensued, and my gaze fol- 
lowing the sound, I detected Master Poll hung up in, 
and half-hidden by a large stady vine. Seeing he 
was detected, the rogue cocked his head on one side, 
and looking at me with a most cunning expression, 
said: ‘*Sold again! Only Polly! Sold! sold! sold! 
Ha! ha! ha!” and quite disgusted with being chafed 
this way, I walked on, followed by shouts of laughter 
and choice selections of nautical phrases. I have no 
doubt whatever that, although the bird bad been un- 


practised it, that he had sufficient sense to connect 
cause and effect, and to enjoy the embarrassment he 
created. 

CONSIDBR THE RISK. 

Sam is our steward; and not content with being 
the prince of stewards, he occasionally does a stroke 
of business in the money-lending way among the 
men. The other day one of the men on the sick-list 
borrowed some money of Sam, which coming to the 
ear of the officers, some of them took him to task 
about it. 

“Sam,” said the skipper, “how much interest do 
you charge?” 

* Not much, sir,” said Sam. 

“ Well, how much ?—20 per cent.?” 

“Oh, dear, no, sir!” « 

* Fifteen ?” 

“ No, indeed, sir!” 

“ Ten? ” 

“ No, no,” 

“ Well, five, then?” 

“Good gracious, sir!” exclaimed Sam, in holy 
horror, ‘do you take me for a Skylark?” (Shylock, 
he probably meant.) 

“Well, then, how much do you charge?” asked 
the skipper. 

“Well, sir, I tells you; I let him have five pounds 
for three days, and I only charge him two pounds ten 
to interest.” 

“Sam, you scoundrel!” exclaimed the skipper, 
* you are a Shylock.” 

“But think of the risk, sir,” said Sam, in extenua- 
tion; “think of the risk. Why, the man was in the 
doctor's hands.” 

The laugh that followed at the expense of our 
worthy surgeon may be imagined, not described. 


REBELLIONS OF ’15 AnD '45.—There is a capital 
story told here of a worthy clergyman somewhere on 
the Borders, who was not considered a “great gun” in 
the preaching line, and who had five sons, all clergy- 
men. He was dining at an inn, with all his five sons, 
and said, in the pride of his heart, to the landlady, 
who was well known for her sallies, “ Here sit I, 
Mr. ——, a placed minister of the kirk, and here sit 
my five sons, all placed ministers of the kirk.” “ ‘That 
brings me in mind of the '15,” replied the landlady, 
“when I hada Highland piper and his five sons, all 
pipers, quartered on me, and de’il ane of them could 
play a spring amang them !” 

MAGISTERIAL JOKES.—At the Iate Michaelmas ses- 
sions for the county of Devon, Mr. Gordon called 
attention to the curious method in which the accounts 
were sent out from the county lunaticasylum. Inone 
case of a pauper sert from the Honiton union, the sum 
was continued to be charged after he had been re- 
moved; andin the case of Sarah Jane Richards, she 
was charged for after she had been dead; and the 
guardians had paid the burial fees (laughter). Not 
only so, but the medical returns asserted her to be in 
good health (laughter). One gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance explained it in this way—that in these 
days, when it was customary to utilize everything, a 
lunatic had been put to keep the accounts. 


A MAGISTRATE in Ireland, not long ago, fined a 
man £20 for having an illicit still at work for manu- 
facturing whiskey. Pat, to the surprise of the court, 
paid the fine at the next petty sessions day. Some 
time afterwards, the worthy magistrate met Pat in 
the road, and stopped him, saying, ‘‘ Now tell me Pat, 
how did you manage to pay the fine so quickly ?” 
“Qh! your honour, if you won't inform, I'll tell 
you.” “Indeed, Pat, you may trust me; out with it.” 
“ Well, your honour, as your honour will know, I'll 
tell you. Why, sure, after I leit you in court, that 
day, I started another, and that’s the whole truth, your 
honour.” 

A Luptcrous incident has occurred in Belfast. A 
gentleman of considerable academic attainments and 
position underteok an extensive Continental tour this 
summer, and found himself in the course of it in a 
Siberian town among the Ural Mountains, where he 
became the guest of a Russian trader. The host ex- 
hibited to the admiration of his visitor a boulder of 
niphrite—a stone very extensively used for ornamental 
purposes — weighing 400 lb. avoirdupois. In the 
course of the conversation the traveller ex: an 
opinion that it was worth at least:6,000 roubles, or be- 


from what followed, to have mistaken for sd aus 

- ~ any 4 a valuation, and last week fory, r 

i ; i " 

a of niphrite to Belfast, with , little bi fc 
PUTTING THE CASE Farry, 

Diner Out ( furious) : “Do you know how 
you've been coming, sir? Three-quarters of ay bo ‘J 
and under two miles; such @ wretch of a hy re 
fit for the-——” "8 ouly 

Cabby: “ Public can’t expect us to purvwidg Det 
Winners at sixpence a mile; can they, sir? Pad 


“On, THAT THIS TOO, TOO Soup Fy 
Mett.—There has been a good deal of ont 
to the origin of the Parisian street cry, * Oi est ln 
ber¢?” Itisanative of this side the Change d 
grew out of the Banting moment—the allusion He 
to the late Daniel Lambert, of obese notorie, 
Punch. ie 


VULGAR ERRORS, 


It is a vulgar error, a very vulgar error, to omi; or 
introduce improperly the letter H in conversation 

It is a vulgar error to suppose— ’ 

That a barrister will be, as the notice op his deor 
states, “ Back in ten minutes.” 

That, when anyone gives you a general inyit. 
tion, to “come whenever you like, we shall always be 
glad to see you,” he means what he says, Unreservedly 

That more attention can be paid to a sermon whey 
the eyes are shut. 

That actors off the stage are totally diferent ty 
what they are “on.” 

It is vulgar error for a low comedy manto think 
that he is kept out of his proper sphere of ato by 
the leading tragedian in the same tiieatre. 

It is a vulgar error to suppose— 

That comic singing is conducive to merriment. 

It is a common error for ladies— 

To suppose that they really need everything they 


uy. 
Rg they are purchasing a bargain at 9 sclling-of 
shop. 

To suppose that their husbands tell them everything 
(and vice versa.) 

It.is a common error to suppose— 

That Christmas is the only day that comes once +- 
year. 

That a performance of any sort for a charity is only 
beneficial to that charity. 

That the position of an editor is the happies, 
cheeriest, and most pleasant in the world. 

That everything announced by a manager 4 
“tremendous hit” is even a moderate succes—- 
Punch. 

Bopy anp.Sririt.—We seem to think that wehare 
had almost enough of Mr. Banting, and of the Dara- 
ports, and we may now remit all four (Mr. Banting 
may surely count as two) to the inevitable pante- 
mimes, Perhaps they might continue to be interesting 
if they would combine their attractions. If M. 
Banting would go into the cupboard and come out two 
Bantings, of Davenport size, while the two Dave- 
ports should also enter and come out one Davenpot, 
of Banting size, we should say that the spirits wen 
clever. The feat ought not to be impossible, for ths 
showman of the brothers deliberately told us that bs 
had seen the brothers “duplicated.” We do not thiak 
that he meant that he had seen them coming amy 
from their uncle, bearing the document which tit 
relative is accustomed to grant, or that our informa 
intended to imply that a “brick in his hat” lel 
caused him to see double, in which case there mus 
have been four brothers present to his vision. We 
throw out the suggestion, for we are weary of hearing 
the names of the parties—and so is our friend, the 
public.— Punch. 

Ox tne Key Vive.—The Prince Imperial bs 
taken his first music lesson. The poor child ought! 
begin to learn early, considering the great part he is 
expected to play.—Fun. 

Is He, INDEED ?—We see it stated in a contempr, 
rary that “Mr. Roebuck is now quite peepee 
Really! We did not know he had been mislaid, 
have never seen a reward offered for his recovery. 
Of course, he was described as being of no ne 
anyone but his owner, whoever that lucky individ 
may be.—Fun. 

Tem True Corours.—By gn Imperial order, He 
Turkish commercial flag has been altered. Instead 
the red ground and white crescent, as hitherto, on 
lours are # green ground, with a red ball in the m 
bearing # white crescent. This introduction of gro” 
into commercial flag is peculiarly bappys 
being the colours of the Profit.—Fun. “ 
A Maurreatep Mermarp.—It is reported -— 
Spanish fort of Tarifa has fired at an English — ~ 
vessel, the Mermaid, and sunk it We nae Bul 
Spain is a little country and we can bully oe 
will send out some of his myrmid-ons 99° 








me; when an uproarious shoutof laughter, a downright 


tween'800/. and 900), sterling. The trader seems, 


to avenge this insult. The good people of 1 
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upid, or they would. not have com- 
pee certain to get them into trouble. 
r how thick their Spanish nuts are, we 
knock knowledge into them after shel- 
or this purpose a couplo of our largest 
h bursting ——— proportion, 


would be the best pair of crackers.—. 


p Juncr of wHAT WAS GooD FOR Hm.— 
un jest Williams having: injudiciously embraced 
. the system, not the individual, 


ing— n 
Beatog veliore, it is still impossible to get round— 
l’s door by his rashness. We 


whom, we believe, 


»p brought to deat r 
ben ten hear that he is mow much improved, 


lad to A b 
porns has dropped the system) in a fair way of 


coming round.—Fun. 

IMPRESSIONS ON THE MIND OF THE HONOURABLE 
AUGUSTUS FITZ-DAWDLE. 

That he is a useful member of society. 

That a slight squint is becoming. 

That the colour of his hair is auburn. 

hat every girl is in love with him. 
That every person knows him as he walks along the 


—~ there are two II's in “ until.” 

Phat chronic and future are synonymous terms. — 

That it is douvtful whether “ canary ” begins with 
scorak. 

That Fernando Po is in Iceland. 

That 5 p.m. is “morning.” 

That actors and authors are very jolly companions 
=after twelve o'clock at night. 

That to earn one’s living is vulgar. 

That renewing “a bill ” is equivalent to paying it. 

That there is only ove man in London who can 
make a coat. 

“That he can wecollect one September when there 
were only two families in town. a 
That Margate is a Thames-side village, adjoining 
Wapping. Fun. 

Iste or Beauty, Fark THEE*-WeLu.—“ The Chan- 
nel Islands,” saysa writer in the Zoologist for last 
wonth, “are gradually sinking into the sea, Here's 
f look out for the inhabitants of the islands; they 
will no doubt be in a state of terrible alarm. Perhaps 

it may allay their fears to learn that the name of the 
writer in question is Walker.”"—Fun. 

Cummixc rr Too Stronc.—Serious popular dis- 
turbances have broken out recently at Smyrna owing 
to the prophecy of some dervish that the world was 
coming toanend. Certain classes of the community 
thought they might as well make the most of their 
time, and set to work pillaging. ‘This should put Dr. 
Cumming on his guard. If his prophecies of the 
millennium were acted on by the million, he would 
find his prediction of the end of the world not exactly 
the end he aims at.— Fun. 








SCIENCE. 


Toe BirkenneaD Cuaty CABLE AND ANCHOR 
Province Hovse.—We have lately taken occasion to 
enlarge upon the necessity of accurate testing ma-~ 
chines; and the following statement, showing the 
amount of work done at the Chain and Anchor Test- 
ing Works. Birkenhead, from 1st April to 28th Sep- 
tember, 1864, and tle work done during the same 
period ef 1863, may bo interesting to many:—In 
1864, 865 anchors, 21,063 fathoms of chain cable, 84 
iron and steel plates, 221 double-edge bolts, 34 
shackles, and 5 pivces of wire rope were tested at this 
establishment, During 1863, 103 anchors, 11,990 
fathoms of chains, 3 steel plates, 30 wire ropes, and 7 
Pieces of chain underwent the same operation, 


ABOUT IRON AND THE BLOOD. 


Paystotocists tell us that the most important com- 
Ponent of the blood, that grand element of the animal 
system, consists of certain particles called ‘red 
globules,” and that these globules. owe their colour 
and some of their important properties to the presence of 
ton. The chief office of the iron is said to be to absorb 
oxygen from the air in the lungs, and to convey it, by 
— of the circulation, through the whole system, 

_— is detached from its vehicle of conveyance, 
and made to assist in the various physiological pro- 
cesses for Which oxygen is vitally necessary. 
am the difference in colour between arterial and 
sae Mood. In the former, the iron is highly oxi- 
pore laving a bright red colour; in the latter, it has 
— with oxygen, and has lost its bfilliancy, till 
_ : renewed by further exposure to atmospheric 
re t is clear, therefore, that the presence of a cer- 
aw quantity of iron in the blood is absolutely neces- 
ray the healthy action of the system, and that, if 
on quantity falls short, disorder of some kind must 
—_ — tat this often does take place is well 
— ‘2; for diseases exist, whose name-ie- legion, di- 

Y traceable to some form of what is called anemia 





or an impoverished state of the blood, consisting; 
chiefly of a diminution of the proportion of the red 
globules, and of the quantity of iron they contain. 

In 1,000: parts of healthy blood, the average nor- 
mal proportion of red globules is said to be about 
127, and of metallic iron about 0°51; these have been 
found reduced in cases of anemia by about one-third, 
or even more. Our fair readers must not suppose, by 
the use of this hard Greek word, that the matter does 
not concern them; on the contrary, they are usually 
the greatest sufferers from the class of diseases we 
havementioned. Therearefewfemalesin town life who 
do not know, by sad personal experience, some of the 
almost infinite varieties of ailment synonymous with, 
or arising out of, what is popularly called “ debility,” 
or “want of tone in the system;” and in a very 
large number of these cases the fundamental cause of 
all the mischief is the want of a few grains more of 
that health-giving metal, a thousand times more pre- 
cious than gold. 

Nor are women the only sufferers. Tho fast life, 
both bodily and mental, of the present age has brought 
the more robust sex also considerably under the 
anemic category. It is not improbable that a direct 
relation may exist between the state of the corporeal 
fluid and that of the mental and nervous energy; 
and, if this is so, the production of a poem, or the 
solution of a hard mathematical problem, may have a 
material effect upon the red globules, and we may say 
that, whenever a great engineer, like Stephenson or 
Brunel, racks his brain to design a Britannia Bridge, 
or a Great Eastern, for every ton of iron he puts into 
the structure, he abstracts a fraction of a grain of the 
same material from the lifeblood flowing in his veins. 
—Macmillan’s Magazine. 








LOVELY, SPOTLESS LITTLE FLOWER. 


Lovely, spotless little flower, 
Sparkling in the bridal bower, 
Never, never yet before 

On Time’s dark and stormy shore 
Did thy joyous parents see 

Such a light as shines in thee! 


Tlow we dote upon the shrine 
With a jewel so divine! 

How we pray that never storm 
Falls on such a beauteous form! 
How we ask that noblest worth 
Crown thee from thy happy birth! 


Lovely, spotless little flower, 
Sparkling in the bridal bower, 
May thy mother's kindly grace 
Paradise thy guileless face! 
May the manhood of thy sire 
Permeate with noble fire! 


Such our prayers !—An angel's wing 
Is around thee murmuring, 
And its music scatters joy 
On thy sweet brow, gallant boy, 
Whispers, ‘‘ Heaven will guard this flower 
Of the sacred bridal bower !” 
W. R. W. 


GEME&. 


Wuen we record our angry feelings, let it be on 
the snow, that the first beam of sunshine may oblite- 
rate them for ever. 

Ture are people who are disagreeable with great 
merit; and others who, with great faults, are agree- 
able. 

Tort, feel, think, hope. A man is sure to dream 
enough before he dies, without making arrangements 
for the purpose. 

Tue great friend of truth is time; her greatest 
enemy is prejudice; and her constant companion is 
humility. 

Day begins in darkness, grows bright, strong, and 
glorious, and in darkness closes; and so man begins 
life in weak childhood, attains to the meridian of man- 
hood, and second childhood ends his day career. 

PLEasuRE in general is the apprehension; of & sui- 
table object, suitably applied to a rightly disposed 
faculty, and so must be conversant both about the 
faculties of the body and of the soul respectively. 

One of the greatest evils of this world is, men praise 
rather than practise virtue. The praise of honest in- 
dustry is on every tongue, but it is very rare that the 
worker is respected more than the drone. 

WE pity the man who has nothing to do; for idle- 
ness is the mother of more misery and crime than all 
other causes ever thought or dreamed of by the pro- 
foundest thinker or the wisest theorist. 

Noruixe can excuse a want of charity to a fellow- 
creature in distress. He may perhaps be poor through 





his own folly or that ef his ancestors, and we are per- 
haps, rich through our own roguery or that of our 
ancestors. 

SHOULD we be disquieted at anything, we should 
consider with ourselves, is the thing of that worth, 
that for it we should so disturb ourselves, and lose our 
peace and tranquillity. r 


STATISTICS. 


Tue Freep Staves.—The following is a carefully 
prepared estimate of the number of slaves thus far set 
free by the administration or by the events of the war, 
viz.:—In Utah and Nebraska, 44; in Delaware, 592; 
in the district of Columba, 3,185; in Indian territory, 
7,360; in Texas, 30,427; in North Carolina, 55,176; 
in South Carolina, 67,066; in Arkansas, 74,074; in 
Kentucky, 75,163 ; in Maryland, 87,188 ; in Missouri, 
114,965; in Alabama, 145,028; in Georgia, 154,066 ; 
in Mississippi, 155,540 ; in Virginia, 163,629 ; in Ten 
nessee, 183,912; in. Louisiana, 201,153; total, 


1,868,600. 
SSE. 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


_ Restoration or Vioirr CoLour.— The following 
is a description of a process for restoring the colour to 
violet silk, after its extraction by acid :—First, brush 
with tincturo of iodine the portion of fabric affected ; 
after a few seconds, well saturate the spot with o 
solution of hyposulphite of soda, and dry gradually 
in the air; tho colour will then be perfectly restored. 

PATTERN Woop anp Iron VaRNisH.—1 Ib. : of 
gum asphaltum, }1b. of gum benzone; put both in a 
can or jug with 1 gallon of benzole, and let stand untit 
they dissolve; then add 1 pint of linseed oil, and it is 
ready for use. To have it clear, leave out the 
asphaltum ; and for patterns, leave out the oil; and to 
change the colour, add any colour you wish, and mix 
with the clear varnish. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue King of Italy is sorely perplexed to know 
where to spend the New Year’s Day, whether in the 
capital of last year, or the one that the convention 
points out to him. It is quite a case of two stools. 

Tue cost of the Danish war seems to have been 
heavily felt by the ill-filled Austiian treasury, as we 
hear from Vienna t!:at the contraction of a new loan 
of £2,500,000 in a 5 per cent. stock, at the price of 85, 
isannounced. It is a bad time to come on the money 
merket with any such proposal. 

Tue King of the Sandwich Islands is said to hav 
sent an Ambassador to Paris, to say that he would 
gladly accept the protectorate of France, giving a 
large territory in payment for the support. What is 
the Majesty of Sandwich afraid of? Surely not the 
Federals, whose mild and benoficent sway it would be 
a pleasure for him to be under. 

Some few days since, a suit was terminated in Hun- 
gary, which has engaged the courts in that country 
for 180 years. The dispute was between the families 
Wusyady and Broukay, each of whom claimed an 
immense estate. The result of this long litigation is 
that the latter family remain in possession of tho 
domain. 

Say tr mv tHe Hovse.—Mr. Ferrand told his 
Devonport constituents the other evening that, as 
to retrenchment, Lord Palmerston’s Cabinet had been 
scandalously involved in gross and corrupt jobs, and 
in wicked waste on fortifications, which are of no 
more use for the protection of the country than so 
many acres of blotting paper would be. 

Discovery AT Pompen.—The excavations at 
Pompeii have just. led to the discovery of a temple of 
Juno, on the flags of which were scattered more than 
200 skeletons. ‘T'hey are those of women and children, 
who, during the eruption of Vesuvius, had hasterfed 
to the temple, to seek refuge and implore the protection 
of the goddess. 

A Swi or Turrry Mires.—During the rough 
weather and heavy sea that recently prevailed, « 
Sennen man perceived three tame swans approaching 
the rocks. One of them was soon knocked about 
among tlie eliffs and killed. The other two were 
secured. They were found to be very hungry, and 
their thirst was intense. Their clipped wings showed 
that water and not air had been the path by which 
they found their way to the Land’s End, and within 
the last day or two it has been discovered that. they 
belong to Mr. Augustus Smith, M.P., and—either 
tired of island life, or venturing too far from Tresco 
during a westerly wind—swam. from Scilly to the 
Land’s End, a voyage across the Atlantic of nearly 
thirty miles. They have returned with less exertion, 
as the Little Western has taken them home, § “- 





